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This Issue in Brief 


The Criminal Law and the Probation Officer. 
—“Unfortunately the public often fails to under- 
stand fully the functions of the probation officer 
and does not always appraise him in the manner 
in which he should be properly evaluated.” Thus 
writes Federal Judge Alexander Holtzoff, longtime 
exponent of probation. Judge Holtzoff delineates 
the role played by the probation officer in the 
federal court system as investigator, supervisor, 
and consultant to the court. Judges and probation 
officers, especially, will want to read his realistic 
and forthright pronouncements on the underlying 
philosophy of probation and its place in criminal 
justice. 

The Pilot Institute on Sentencing—Last July 
55 United States circuit and district judges par- 
ticipated in an institute on sentencing sponsored 
by the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and the Department of Justice. The Institute was 
a pilot program preparatory to the inauguration 
of the institutes and joint councils on sentencing 
procedures authorized by Public Law 85-752 of 
the 85th Congress. These institutes and councils 
will provide for the first time in the history of the 
federal courts a means for considering sentencing 
practices of the courts. Louis J. Sharp, chief of 
the Division of Probation of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, reports on the 
background and accomplishments of the institute. 

Federal Parole and the Indeterminate Sen- 
tence—Public Law 85-752 of the 85th Congress 
also provided for the first time in the history of the 
federal judicial system a modified adult indeter- 
minate sentencing procedure. Under the new law 


the federal courts may, when sentencing a prisoner 
to more than 1 year, delegate authority for 
establishing parole eligibility to the United States 
Board of Parole. George J. Reed, chairman of the 
Board, describes the far-reaching provisions of 
the new indeterminate sentence legislation. 

The Human Side of Lower Caseloads.—When 
caseloads are high both investigation and super- 
vision suffer. The reduction in the national average 
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caseload from 117 per officer in 1955 to 83 per 
officer in 1959 enabled federal probation officers 
to render greatly improved services to the courts 
and to those charged to their guidance and care. In 
convincing manner William C. Nau and Heyward 
W. Hudson of the federal probation office at 
Greenville, S. C., demonstrate what can be a- 
chieved when an office is not saddled with exces- 
sive caseloads. 


The Right To Know About Juvenile Delin- 
quents.—For a long time there has been divided 
opinion and mixed feelings as to whether news- 
papers and other media of information should 
disclose the names of juvenile delinquents and the 
facts of their misconduct. Herbert Brucker, editor 
of the Hartford Courant and for 3 years chairman 
of the Freedom of Information Committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, believes 
the determination whether to publish or not to 
publish should be left to the newspapers with 
judgments based on the factors in each individual 
case. 


Publicity and the Juvenile Delinquent.—In his 
article Dr. George E. Gardner, director of the 
Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston, upholds 


the position that information about juvenile of- 
fenders should not be published in information 
media of any kind. 

The Delinquent’s View of the Therapist—In 
the September issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we 
presented “The Therapist’s View of the Delin- 
quent,” the first of two articles dealing with the 
problem of communication between treatment 
worker and delinquent. In the second article Dr. 
Jacob Chwast of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s Youth Division shows us in what ways the 
delinquent misinterprets the treatment person. 

Group Counseling in Juvenile Probation. 
—You don’t have to worry about me. You can 
dismiss my case any time you want to... I’ll never 
be in trouble again.” These are the words of 
Benny, a Mexican youth, at the conclusion of a 
group counseling experience in the Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Court. Glenn J. Walker, group 
treatment consultant at the court, vividly and 
dramatically depicts an interesting experiment in 


group counseling. Selection of candidates, the 
leader’s role, leadership techniques, and organ- 
izing the group are described by Mr. Walker as 
well as some of the problems encountered and the 
positive results achieved. 


Leaving the Training School.—In recent years 
penal and correctional institutions and train- 
ing schools have conducted prerelease preparation 
classes to help the inmate make the difficult tran- 
sition from the protected institutional environment 
to free society. “Separation anxiety” is one of the 
many emotional problems encountered by child 
and adult alike. Authors James R. MacKay and 
Alice H. Collins discuss the separation anxiety 
which often becomes acute for adolescents prior 
to leaving the institution and after as well, and 
suggest how the training school can help the boy 
or girl leave with less difficulty. 


Double Jeopardy and Waiver in Juvenile Delin- 
quency Proceedings.—Juvenile court procedures, 
particularly as they affect the rights of children 
and parents, have received increasing attention in 
recent years. The application of double jeopardy 
to delinquency proceedings and the waiver process 
are closely related and have been at issue in several 
recent cases. William H. Sheridan, chief of the 
Technical Aid Branch of the Children’s Bureau 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, favors 
“a more direct and realistic approach” which may 
lead to a departure from traditional thinking and 
practice. Previous positions, he contends, seem to 
be founded on legal fiction or on an erroneous as- 
sumption that there is an inherent conflict between 
the rehabilitative approach of the juvenile court 
and due process designed to protect rights. 

Social Values of Coed Program Activities in 
Institutions for Delinquent Youth.—Coed pro- 
gram activities, asserts Wilson A. Head, executive 
director of the Windsor (Ontario) Group Therapy 
Project, can be of immense value in meeting the 
developmental needs of the delinquent adolescent 
and in helping him to learn more socially accept- 
able attitudes and behavior in his relations with 
members of the opposite sex. Dr. Head presents 
the pros and cons of coeducational activities, out- 
lines some of the features of a well-designed pro- 
gram, and comments on the treatment advantages 
in coeducational institutions. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 


not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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new arrival on the scene of the enforcement 

of the criminal law, but he has developed into 
one of the most vital adjuncts of the court in con- 
nection with the disposition of criminal cases. So, 
too, he has become a professional man. Probation 
officers compose a new profession requiring a pre- 
scribed educational background, supplemented by 
specialized training and experience. Unfortunately 
the public often fails to understand fully the func- 
tions of the probation officer and does not always 
appraise him in the manner in which he should be 
properly evaluated. In part this is due to the fact 
that his title is not sufficiently comprehensive and 
conveys an incomplete conception of his duties. 
Actually the probation officer is an investigator 
and consultant of the court in connection with the 
imposition of sentences, as well as a supervisor of 
probation in those cases in which this remedy is 
invoked. I have often wished, and still do, that the 
title of the office could be changed and be made 
more embracing in order to connote in a more 
accurate manner its many ramifications. 

Without making invidious comparisons I am 
sure that it is fair to say that in the federal courts 
the probation system has risen to its heights. 
Every federal district court is staffed with a pro- 
bation office. While in many places the staff should 
be increased, nevertheless, every federal district 
judge has the assistance of a probation officer at 
his disposal to some extent. In my jurisdiction— 
the District of Columbia—the probation office 
plays a peculiarly significant and unique role. The 
District is a federal area and, therefore, contains 
no tribunals corresponding to state courts of origi- 
nal jurisdiction. Consequently, the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia takes 


Te PROBATION OFFICER is a comparatively 


th 
ts cognizance not only of federal offenses, but also 
t- | ‘0cal felonies of a type that elsewhere are tried in 


state courts. The result is that the probation office 
of the United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia is in a sense both a federal and a local 
office. The scope of its activities is obviously much 
broader and their magnitude greater than that of 
any other federal probation office. It is confronted 
with problems not present elsewhere. This office 
tan be visualized if one imagines, for example, 
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By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
United States District Judge for the District of Columbia 


combining the probation office of the Court of 
General Sessions of New York County with the 
probation office of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York; or envis- 
ages the probation offices attached to the federal 
courts in Philadelphia or Chicago being joined 
with the probation offices connected with the local 
tribunals in those cities. 


The Problem of Sentence 


One of the most onerous and complex duties 
devolving on a federal judge is the imposition of 
sentences. In this field he is dealing with the future 
of human beings. It is a difficult function because 
in performing it the judge is not guided or aided 
by any principles or rules of law. He must evolve 
his own ideas from his observation, experience, 
and sense of justice. In this connection the proba- 
tion officer acts as an investigator and as a con- 
sultant for the judge. 

The problem of sentence has baffled mankind 
for centuries. In fact it has even been satirized, 
for you may perhaps recall the song of the Mikado 
that: 

“My object all sublime 
I shall achieve in time 

To let the punishment fit the crime 
The punishment fit the crime.” 

We have long ago abandoned the antiquated 
theory that punishment should be inflicted and 
penalties should be exacted as a form of revenge 
or retribution. The purpose of punishment is to 
protect society and its individual members against 
aggression by unruly members of the community 
who have insufficient regard for the rights of 
others. It is not the object of punishment to aid the 
criminal. Its primary purpose is to help his victim 
and safeguard the rights of potential future vic- 
tims. It is only when it is in the interest of protect- 
ing society that the criminal should receive some 
assistance, that this mode of treatment becomes 
proper. It can never be a primary objective. Per- 
haps the greatest constitutional right of every 
citizen is the right that has been defined by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Jackson as the 
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right to be let alone, the right not to be molested. 
It is this constitutional right of others that the 
criminal has violated. 

We may protect the victim by immobilizing the 
criminal and making it impossible for him to re- 
peat his depredations for a specified period of time. 
We also seek to deter him from repetition of his 
misconduct by demonstrating to him its disagree- 
able consequences. In addition, by making an 
example of him, we seek to deter others from 
following in his footsteps. This is the reason why 
at times a criminal is incarcerated even though the 
circumstances may be such that he is not likely to 
repeat the offense. On the other hand, there is a 
class of cases in which society is best served by 
not depriving the defendant of his liberty entirely, 
but by placing him under continuous supervision. 
In all instances, however, the guiding star must 
be the protection of society. 

Two centuries ago the great Italian criminolo- 
gist, Beccaria, expressed this thought as follows: 


The end of punishment, ... is no other, than to pre- 
vent the criminal from doing further injury to society, 
and to prevent others from committing the like offense. 


An outstanding English judge, who is now a 
member of the House of Lords, Lord Denning, 
expressed an additional challenging thought in 
testimony he gave before the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment in 1949: 


Whilst everyone agrees that crime must be punished, 
there is profound disagreement as to the form which 
punishment should take. Many are inclined to test the 
efficacy of punishment solely by its value as a deterrent; 
but this is too narrow a view. Punishment is the way 
in which society expresses its denunciation of wrong 
doing: and, in order to maintain respect for law, it is 
essential that the punishment inflicted for grave crimes 
should adequately refiect the great revulsion felt by the 
great majority of citizens for them. It is a mistake to 
consider the objects of punishment as being deterrent 
or reformative or preventive and nothing else. If that 
were so, we should not send to prison a man who was 
— of motor manslaughter, but only disqualify him 

rom driving; but would public opinion be content with 

this? The truth is that some crimes are so outrageous 
that society insists on adequate punishment, because the 
wrongdoer deserves it, irrespective of whether it is a 
deterrent or not. 


The Presentence Investigation 


With the elimination of retribution as the pur- 
pose of punishment for crime it became necessary 
to abolish fixed penalties for specific offenses. The 
nature of the crime is but one element in deter- 
mining what penalty should be imposed in any 
individual case. The sentence in large part must 
be adjusted to the circumstances surrounding the 
offense and the character and previous history of 


the offender. It is at this point that the work of 
the probation officer becomes vital. 

Formerly it was the practice of judges to impose 
sentence promptly after conviction, and to predi- 
cate the penalty on the nature of the offense and 
the defendant’s criminal record, supplemented 
perhaps by statements of the prosecuting attorney 
and counsel for the defendant. Today we follow a 
system that I submit is more intelligent and more 
enlightened. We cause a presentence investigation 
to be made by the probation officer. His report 
contains not only the pertinent aspects of the 
offender’s criminal record, but also his social histo- 
ry and background, information concerning his 
personality and his character, the likelihood of 
repetition of the offense, and the possibility of 
reformation. This report is used by the judge in 
deciding what sentence to impose. 

The introduction of presentence investigations 
constituted far-reaching progress in the field of 
criminology. It made it possible for judges to im- 
pose sentence on the basis of fuller knowledge and 
in a more constructive manner than they had been 
able to do previously. It is not a step in the direc- 
tion of leniency. On the contrary, presentence in- 
vestigations at times lead to sentences that are 
more severe than those that might have been 
imposed otherwise. 

The desirability of this newly developed weapon 
was realized by the Advisory Committee that 
framed the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
The Committee felt there should be a presentence 
investigation in every case, except in those unusual 
instances where obviously such a procedure would 
be surplusage. Accordingly, the Committee drafted 
Rule 32(c) (1) in the form in which it was later 
promulgated by the Supreme Court: 

The probation service of the court shall make a pre- 
sentence investigation and report to the court before 
imposition of sentence or the granting of probation un- 
less the court otherwise directs. ... 

In other words, a presentence investigation was 
rendered mandatory as a matter of course in every 
case unless the judge affirmatively directed that 
none should be undertaken. I am afraid this rule 
has, at times, been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, for in some districts the 
practice that prevailed before the adoption of the 
Rules is still being followed, namely, presentence 
investigations are made only in those cases in 
which the judge affirmatively orders them. In fact 
there are judges who follow the practice of not 
requesting presentence investigations in cases in 
which. the defendant is convicted after a trial, but 
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limiting them only to those instances in which he 
pleads guilty, the theory being that if a trial is had 
the judge gleans sufficient information during the 
triai to render a presentence investigation surplus- 
age. With due deference, I venture to suggest that 
this practice is not in accordance either with the 
letter or with the spirit of the Rules and fails to 
effectuate the far-reaching, enlightened step for- 
ward in the field of criminology, found in the adop- 
tion of the system of presentence investigations. 

In the District of Columbia, the routine is to 
have a presentence investigation in every instance, 
with the exception of an unusual and compara- 
tively rare case in which the judge feels he would 
not be benefited by such a course. It is realized, of 
course, that in order to give full effect to the Rule, 
the courts must be equipped with a sufficient num- 
ber of probation officers, and that in some districts 
the present staff is not adequate to carry out fully 
the purpose of the Rule. In such districts, it is 
indispensable that the number of probation officers 
be increased in order to make it possible to do the 
required work. 


Disparity in Sentences 


In this connection a word might be said of what 
has been referred to sometimes as “the disparity 
of sentences.” As soon as we individualize punish- 
ment, there will of necessity be wide divergence 
in sentences imposed on different defendants for 
similar offenses. The use of presentence investiga- 
tions, which makes it possible to carry the process 
of individualization even further than it had been 
done previously, of necessity increases the dispar- 
ity of sentences. Such a disparity frequently is 
humane and enlightened. In this connection, I may 
say that the discretion of the judge in imposing 
sentence should be hampered as little as possible. 
Naturally, there should be a maximum for every 
offense, beyond which the judge may not go. I am, 
however, philosophically opposed to mandatory 
minimum sentences, and in so far as mandatory 
fines are concerned, in my humble judgment, they 
are frequently useless as well as unfair. We must, 
nevertheless, bear in mind the significant state- 
ment of Mr. Justice Holmes that ‘‘The life of the 
law has not been logic; it has been experience.” 
We must not carry theory too far with utter dis- 
regard of consequences. Thus, the Boggs Act, 
which requires the imposition of certain minimum 
Sentences in narcotic cases, has proved beneficial 
to the community. 


Since the human equation enters into all activi- 


ties of life, some inequality in sentences naturally 
results from differing points of view and divergent 
attitudes on the part of individual judges. For 
instance, if I may use myself as an example, I 
impose severe sentences in cases where a danger- 
ous weapon is used and the life or health of the 
victim is thereby endangered; whereas I am apt 
to be more lenient in crimes that do not involve 
violence. There may be other individual judges 
who do not feel as strongly as I do on the subject 
of crimes of violence. Such differences are inevit- 
able. It is at this point that institutes on sentences 
can be exceedingly useful, for they permit an inter- 
change of ideas. Such an interchange always is 
beneficial to persons participating in it, and is 
especially valuable when the subject under discus- 
sion is of great importance, such as the problem 
of sentence. 

Reverting to the role of the probation officer, it 
is readily seen that in making presentence investi- 
gations and in preparing a report summarizing the 
results of his study as well as in discussing the 
case with the judge, if the judge desires such a 
conference, the probation officer performs one of 
his most vital duties. In my opinion it is just as 
important a function as the supervision of proba- 
tioners, and under no circumstances should it be 
considered a side issue or a matter of subordinate 
significance. 


Adequate Supervision Essential 


We now reach the probation officer’s second 
important activity, namely, supervision of defend- 
ants placed on probation. The introduction and use © 
of probation has been one of the outstanding 
advances of our times in the field of criminal law 
and penology. In order that probation may be a 
success, however, there are two essential factors 
that must not be overlooked. First, there must be 
proper selection and screening of defendants for 
probation, and probation should not be indiscrimi- 
nately or improvidently granted. It should be used 
conservatively. Second, every probationer should 
be under adequate and proper supervision, which, 
of course, must be adjusted to the needs of the 
individual case. 

Caution, care, and circumspection are required 
in determining whether a defendant who has com- 
mitted a serious offense should be placed on proba- 
tion. A number of factors must be considered in 
this connection. First and foremost is the likeli- 
hood of rehabilitation. Equally important, how- 
ever, is the risk involved in not immobilizing the 
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defendant by confining him. For example, I would 
not place on probation a person committing a 
crime of violence with a gun, because if there is a 
probation failure in such a case and the defendant 
repeats his offense, some innocent member of the 
community may be killed. On the other hand, if, 
for instance, an embezzler is placed on probation 
and he fails, the worst that is likely to happen is 
that he will embezzle some more money. While 
such a loss to an innocent person is highly undesir- 
able, it is not as important as the risk of loss of 
life. So, too, in determining whether a person 
should be placed on probation, the court has to 
consider the deterrent influence on others. There 
are many instances in which the prospect of reha- 
bilitation is excellent and the risk involved is not 
great, in which, nevertheless, it is necessary to 
incarcerate the defendant as a deterrent to others. 
Then, too, the judge must weigh the effect on the 
victim of the crime. The victim is entitled to and 
must receive much more consideration than the 
defendant. We must not let the victim of the crime 
become the forgotten man of law enforcement. 
Unfortunately, he is often ignored, especially as 
he is not represented by counsel. Yet the victim’s 
constitutional rights have been violated. He must 
not be permitted to get the idea that he is neglected 
or that he is not getting sufficient protection. He is 
likely to become a rather indifferent citizen if he 
becomes permeated with such a thought. We must 
prevent such an outcome of a criminal case. This 
is the reason why I often like to have a probation 
officer have a conference with the victim if I am 
inclined to place the defendant on probation, not 
necessarily for the purpose of ascertaining what 
the victim would like done, but with a view of 
explaining to the victim why the step is being 
taken, in order that he might not lose faith in the 
administration of justice or feel that he is not 
receiving proper attention from his Government. 

I indicated that the second indispensable ele- 
ment for a successful administration of probation 
is proper and adequate supervision. Without suit- 
able oversight and sufficient control, probation 
may become a farce and is likely to fail. It is apt 
to develop merely into a form of leniency, and at 
times misplaced leniency, instead of being an 
enlightened form of treatment of the criminal. It 
is here that the probation officer is in a position 
to use his skill as a psychologist and humanitarian. 
He has an opportunity to help, rehabilitate, re- 
form, and mold human beings. To be sure, he is 
not a magician and cannot succeed in every case, 


but if his activities result in guiding even a few 
criminals to the paths of righteousness and right 
living, his work must involve a great deal of grat- 
ification and satisfaction. “Joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no re- 
pentance.” St. Luke, 15:7. 

Manifestly, in order to carry on this important 
activity with some degree of success, the probation 
officer must be in a position to give sufficient indi- 
vidual attention to each probationer assigned to 
him. It follows, hence, that he must not be required 
to carry too heavy a load. Here again we need 
a commensurate number of probation officers in 
every district. 


Causes of Crime 


By reason of the nature of his work, aided by his 
education, training, and experience, the probation 
officer is in a position to make contributions to the 
perennial enigma of the causes of crime. Today 
the problem of crime is one of the most vital ques- 
tions that confront the public on the domestic 
scene. There has been a sharp increase in recent 
years in the percentage of vicious violent crimes 
far out of proportion to the normal growth in 
population. What is even more ominous is that 
there has been a tremendous increase in the ratio 
of young criminals to the total number of crimi- 
nals. These facts are demonstrated by reports of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. No one per- 
son is sufficiently omniscient to determine and 
diagnose completely the causes of this deplorable 
development, but there are many who can make 
some contribution to the study of this dangerous 
condition. 

There is much superficial discussion and shallow 
thinking on this topic. It requires penetrating 
reasoning and thoughtful reflection pursued with 
remorseless logic. The increase of crime is at times 
said to be an aftermath of the war. Let us analyze 
this statement. Western Europe was devastated 
by invading armies and by enemy aircraft to an 
extent that the average American cannot realize. 
We have had no fighting by hostile armies within 
our borders. Yet while there has been some growth 
of crime in England, France, and Italy, the in- 
crease on a percentage basis is not great, and 
certainly far less than in the United States. If war 
were the cause of increase of crime, the situation 
would be the reverse. The conclusion is inescapable 
that we cannot ascribe the increase of crime 
merely to the war. 
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There are those who attribute the increase of 
crime to poverty and squalor in the living condi- 
tions of numerous families. That poverty and 
squalor exist is a lamentable fact. Yet a generation 
ago there was more poverty and more squalor than 
there is today and, nevertheless, there was less 
crime. Consequently, poverty and squalor cannot 
be said to constitute major causes of crime. We 
know, of course, that the picture of the starving 
man sent to jail for stealing a loaf of bread for 
himself and his family is but fiction. Actually, a 
large percentage of criminals have enough to live 
on, or would have if they were willing to work 
steadily. 

Then, at times, we hear the blame placed on 
lack of recreation facilities in the big cities. More 
recreation facilities are indeed desirable and yet 
a generation ago there were fewer recreation 
facilities, especially in the poorer sections of our 
big cities, than there are today and, nevertheless, 
there was less crime than there is at present. 
Consequently, we cannot blame the increase of 
crime on a deficiency in recreation facilities. 


Some Questions To Ponder 


Let me pose these questions to you. Could the 
rapid growth of crime, and especially the increase 
in the ratio of young criminals to the total number 
of offenders, be due to the radical differences in 
the manner of bringing up children today, as 
compared with the way in which they were reared 
a generation ago? Then every child grew up in an 
atmosphere of discipline. By discipline I do not 
mean harshness, but merely conformity to a norm 
of conduct. From their formative years children 
learned there were certain rules of conduct with 
which they had to comply. The result was that a 
child gradually became more capable of adjusting 
himself to his surroundings and to the needs of 
others, and became less selfish, self-centered, or 
egotistical than he might otherwise have been. 
There was no fear in those days that by requiring 
a child or.a young man or a young woman to con- 
form to discipline, and I use the word “discipline” 
in its larger sense, their “self-expression,” a word 
that perhaps did not even exist then, might be 
harmfully suppressed, or that they might acquire 
an “inferiority complex”—another comparatively 
new term. 

Let us explore this vital difference in somewhat 
greater detail. A generation ago children were 
required to obey their parents. Parents prescribed 
&norm of conduct from the most formative years 
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of a child. The child was expected to speak respect- 
fully to his father and mother. When he entered 
school, he found the teacher was clothed with au- 
thority and with the power of discipline, whether 
it be the much debated authority to inflict corporal 
punishment, or merely the power of keeping a 
child after school, standing him in the corner, or 
imposing additional studies on him as a penalty. 
The fact remains that the teacher had and exer- 
cised authority, and enforced discipline. Here 
again the child knew that there were certain rules 
of conduct to which he had to conform. He was 
required to study the subjects selected by the edu- 
cational authorities as constituting intellectual 
discipline and training, and was not permitted to 
evade fundamental courses because they were too 
difficult. The teacher then felt, as the athletic coach 
does today, that hard exercise, be it physical or 
intellectual, is indispensable in order to train 
human beings properly. No pupil was promoted 
from one grade to another unless he passed. There 
was an incentive to study. No one worried that 
the child might develop an inferiority complex if 
he were left back. He was made to stand on his 
own feet. True, during the past couple of years, 
there has been an awakening to the fact that so- 
called “‘progressive education,” no matter how 
desirable its basic aim, has done a great deal of 
harm in its distorted form. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we have brought up a lost generation that 
has been deprived of its intellectual heritage and 
of its right to proper training and education. 
Further discipline was imposed by the police 
who had more leeway a generation ago to curb 
crime than the police are allowed today. Young 
criminals were not treated as a group apart. They 
were not considered as misunderstood persons, 
but were regarded as law breakers, which is what 
they obviously are. I cannot conceive of an over- 
grown boy a generation ago saying to a police 
officer, as is sometimes done today, “You cannot 
do anything to me because I am a juvenile.” No 
police officer years ago would have tolerated such 
a statement. I am convinced there has been too 
great a difference in the treatment of young mis- 
creants, as distinguished from the manner in 
which we deal with older rogues. After all, it 
makes no difference to a man who is held up at 
the point of a gun whether the person who perpe- 
trated the vicious offense was 17 or 18 years of 
age. I am not suggesting that young offenders be 
herded with hardened criminals. I do urge that 
the young criminal be treated sternly as a law 
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breaker, and not be told that he is unfortunate 
or misunderstood. He must not be permitted to 
pity himself; he must be made sorry and repentant 
for his misdeeds. 

Is there something wrong with a juvenile court 
formula that depends primarily on an arbitrary 
age limit as a basis for its jurisdiction, irrespective 
of the naiure of the crime committed by the de- 
fendant? In this respect the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act is perhaps superior to many 
state and local juvenile court systems in that it 
reposes in the United States attorney in every 
case involving a juvenile the option of prosecuting 
him in accordance with adult or juvenile procedure. 

Do we use rosy spectacles in viewing crimes 
committed by an overgrown boy or a young man? 
For example, to steal an automobile worth $1,000 
is at least equivalent to stealing $1,000 in cash, 
possibly more so because the thief is stealing 
means of transportation. Actually he is akin to 
the horse thief of yesteryear. And yet, there is a 
tendency in certain quarters to be lenient with 
him, because it is said he is responding to a so- 
called suppressed desire due to the fact that his 
father did not have money to buy him an automo- 
bile. Such an attitude would be comical if it were 
not tragic. A generation ago, if a boy’s father could 
not buy him what he yearned to have, he went 
without and this ended the matter. 

To be sure the world must progress. No one is 
more heartily in favor of progress than I am. But 
not every change is progress. Progress consists 
only of changes for the better. All these changes 
are not in that class. 

Underlying all of this, do the children of today 
receive as much religious and moral training as 
children were given a generation ago? While nec- 
essarily religion is not taught in the public schools, 
there is no reason why moral precepts and ethical 
standards may not be inculcated in the schools. 
It is the home, however, that is the place where 
religious and moral training must begin. Has there 
been a failure on the part of parents in this res- 
pect? Obviously, there are many parents who 
bring up their children properly. We all know that 
the great majority of children do not become law 
breakers, but the pity is that the percentage of 
those that develop into a menace to society is far 


greater than the percentage that existed a genera- 
tion ago. 


Additional Queries 


Let me pose some additional queries. Are we 
permitting psychiatry to encroach beyond its 
proper limits and thereby improperly affect the 
administration of criminal law? We must recog- 
nize the splendid advances made by psychiatry 
in recent years in the diagnosis and treatment of 
mental diseases and what is even more important, 
in transforming what used to be known as insane 
asylums into mental hospitals. On the other hand, 
psychiatry is a branch of medicine and is intended 
to deal with persons who are sick. It has no place 
in connection with those who are not afflicted with 
mental diseases or mental defects. “They that are 
whole need not a physician; but they that are 
sick.” Luke 5:31. We must not assume that because 
a person has committed a crime he may be insane. 

Are we turning too many criminals loose un- 
whipped of justice, purely on the ground of tech- 
nicalities that have no bearing on the question of 
the defendant’s guilt or innocence, and do we do 
so in cases in which there is no doubt of the 
defendant’s guilt? If so, does this course create 
gradually a lack of confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice not only on the part of the public 
but even on the part of the criminal classes? 

Are we derelict in our duties in not taking 
sufficiently stringent steps to deprive irresponsible 
and ruthless persons, indifferent to the law, of all 
firearms, knives, and other dangerous weapons. 

Requirement of conformity to fixed standards 
of conduct and regard for personal rights of indi- 
viduals, form the basis of organized society. Gov- 
ernment was established and exists in order to 
safeguard the safety of person and property. We 
must not permit government to fail of its purpose. 

I have posed some questions because probation 
officers are in a position to make contributions 
to a solution of these problems. Many of them 
require a long-range view. Others demand imme- 
diate and prompt—perhaps drastic—solutions. 
The streets of some of our cities are no longer 
safe for law-abiding, peaceful pedestrians. This 
was not so until recently. It is an intolerable situa- 
tion that must be remedied now, and not some 
time in the far distant future. 


All great discoveries are eile ‘by men whose feelings» run aioe of their 
—C. H. PARKHURST. 
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The Pilot Institute on Sentencing 


By Louis J.SHARP 
Chief of the Division of Probation, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


fender has been one of the most tenacious in 

the history of the administration of the crim- 
inal Jaw. For centuries its solution has defied the 
efforts of judges and criminologists, of penal ad- 
ministrators and probation experts, of students of 
criminal law and legal practitioners. The imposi- 
tion of sentence still is the most difficult problem 
facing a judge. 

A significant step toward a solution of this 
perennial problem was taken this past summer 
when a 2-day pilot institute on sentencing offend- 
ers in the federal courts was convened at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Here on a beautiful campus 
were gathered 55 United States circuit and district 
judges representing all 11 judicial circuits, and an 
additional score of authorities, including members 
of congress, staff members of the House and Sen- 
ate judiciary committees, and representatives of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, the Department of Justice, the Department 
of the Army, and federal law-enforcement 
agencies. 


Ti PROBLEM of sentencing the criminal of- 


Background 


The history behind this meeting is interesting 
and its outline will bear repeating. The 85th 
Congress of the United States in August 1958 
authorized the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, ‘‘in the interest of uniformity in sentencing 
procedures,” to establish institutes and joint coun- 
cils on sentencing for the purpose of “studying, 
discussing and formulating the objectives, policies, 
standards, and criteria for sentencing those con- 
victed of crimes and offenses in the courts of the 
United States.”! 

This legislation was the culmination of the joint 
efforts of many persons. As early as 1953, the 
matter of sentencing in federal courts was con- 


1 Public Law 85-752. 

*The Council at the time was made up of Dr. Hurst R. Anderson, 
Pres. dent, American Un versity, Charman; Albert V. Bryan, U. S. 
Dstrct Jud;e, Eaitern District of Virg.n'a; L. Phill ps, Chief 
Judze, U. S. Court of Appeals, 10th Circuit; Luther W. Youngdahl, 
U. S. District Judge, U. S. D.strict Court for the D strict of Columb a; 
Jame’ V. Benne i, D.rector, Federal Bureau of Pr.son;; Scovel Richard- 
son, Chairman, U. S. Board of Parole; George J. Reed, Chairman, Youth 

vson, U. S. Board of Parole; and Louis J. Sharp, Chief of Probation, 
Adm nistrat:ve Office of the United States Courts. 

*The comm.tiee was composed of U. S. Circuit Judzes John J. 
Parker and F. Ryan Daffy, and U. S. District Judzes Harold P. Burke, 
Boltha J. Laws, Frank A. Picard, and Sam M. Driver. 

‘Public Law 85-752. 


sidered at length by the Advisory Corrections 
Council, a body created by Congress to consider 
problems of treatment and correction of federal 
offenders. 

The idea for a program of seminars on sentenc- 
ing gained substantial impetus from a joint meet- 
ing in 1956 of the Advisary Corrections Council? 
and the Committee on Administration of the Crim- 
inal Law? of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. Congressman Emanuel Celler of New 
York, long an advocate of progressive legislation 
in the field of criminal jurisprudence, introduced 
in the Congress in 1957 a joint resolution which 
embodied the present institute program. The bill 
became law on August 25, 1958. 

The statute does not attempt to deal specifical- 
ly with agenda for institute programs although it 
lists some possible subjects by way of illustration. 
These include: 

1. The development of standards for the content and 
utilization of presentence reports; 


2. The establishmenc¢ of factors to be used in selecting 
cases for special study and observation in prescribed 
diagnostic clinics; 

«. The decerminat.on of the importance of psychiatric, 
emotional, sociological and physiological factors involved 
in crime and their bearing upon sentences; 

4. The discussion of special sentencing problems in un- 
usal cases such as treason, violation of public trust, sub- 
version, or involving abnormal sex behavior, addiction to 
drugs or alcohol and mental and physical handicaps; and 

5. The formu ation of sentencing principles and eri- 
teria which will assist in promoting tne equitable admin- 
istration of the criminal laws of the United States.+ 


The Advisory Corrections Council, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice moved promptly to carry out the 
intent of the Congress. Chief Judge William J. 
Campbell of the U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, was asked by the Chief 
Justice of the United States to assume the chair- 
manship of the first institute. Through the cooper- 
ation of the Attorney General of the United States 
the services of Professor Frank Remington of the 
University of Wisconsin Law School were enlisted 
on a full-time basis. Professor Remington assisted 
in the development of the program for the institute 
and was instrumenial in preparing a desk book on 
sentencing and other working materials for use at 
the institute. 
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The Judicial Conference of the United States 
called this first institute on sentencing with the 
understanding that it would be a pilot project 
preparatory to the inauguration of institutes and 
joint councils on sentencing held on a circuit basis 
as contemplated by the legislation. Accordingly 
the Boulder meeting was planned with three pri- 
mary objectives in mind: 

1. To insure judicial participation in the for- 
mulation of a long-range institute program in 
accordance with the statute; 

2. To make available certain important informa- 
tion on new sentencing provisions in the federal 
courts ; 

3. And finally, and most important, to afford an 
opportunity for federal judges to meet together to 
discuss practices and policies relating to sen- 
tencing. 


Focus of the Institute 


In planning the program for the institute it was 
apparent at once that the aspect of the sentencing 
problem to be covered had to be limited. Sentencing 
problems being most complex, it seemed unrealistic 
to expect that they could all be explored in a single 
institute. A thorough consideration of a few facets 
of the problem seemed likely to be more productive 
than a superficial review of them all. There ap- 
peared to be at least two methods for limiting the 
objectives of this institute. One was by concen- 
trating on a few specific offense categories. The 
other would be served by concentrating upon a few 
specific offender groups. It was decided to concen- 
trate upon the offense since that would put the 
issue in the actual context in which the problem is 
presented to the sentencing judge. The concentra- 
tion of the 2-day program was therefore placed on 
general discussions relating to three specific of- 
fense categories: (1) income tax violations; (2) 
auto thefts; (3) and fraudulent offenses. 

Income tax violations were chosen because there 
seemed to be substantial disagreement among the 
federal judiciary as to what are appropriate 
sentencing practices in these cases. This being 
so it appeared best to face the issue directly to see 
whether a mutual exchange of views and experi- 
ences would at least diminish the differences that 
might exist. 

Auto thefts were chosen for two reasons. They 
constitute the single largest category of federal 
offenses and thus assume significance for that 
reason alone. In addition, auto theft is most often 
committed by young persons and thus there would 
be an opportunity for the conferees to focus upon 


the exercise of their discretion to treat these 
offenders under specialized statutes as juvenile, 
youth, young adult, or adult offenders. 

Fraudulent offenders also comprise a large 
category of federal violators and thus are quantita- 
tively important. These seem also frequently to 
involve violations of both state and federal law 
and the detainers which often result create prob- 
lems in federal sentencing and correctional proc- 
esses. 

For each of these three categories the following 
five discretionary functions of the judge were 
highlighted in each discussion: 

1. Discretion in the utilization of presentence 
resources, including the presentence investigation 
and report, commitment to the Attorney General 
of the United States for evaluation and recom- 
mendation by the Bureau of Prisons, and com- 
mitment to the Attorney General for study and 
recommendation by the Youth Division of the 
U. S. Board of Parole; 

2. Discretion in the type of sentence, particularly 
the choice between probation and incarceration 
and the use of the recently authorized “split-sen- 
tence” law (P. L. 85-741) which enables the 
judge to incarcerate an offender for a brief period 
to be followed by probation; 

3. Discretion to treat an offender under 26 years 
of age as a youth offender, a young adult offender, 
or adult offender ; 

4. Discretion to fix the maximum term of impris- 
onment for the adult within the limits of the 
statute defining the crime; 

5. Discretion over the minimum term of incar- 
ceration for the adult offender, including the 
choice between one-third of the maximum, a term 
fixed at less than one-third of the maximum, or the 
delegation of complete discretion to the Board of 
Parole. 

These four areas of discussion were planned: 
(1) sentencing the income tax violator; (2) sen- 
tencing the automobile thief; (3) sentencing the 
fraudulent offender; and (4) the use of presen- 
tence resources. From two to three hours were de- 
voted to each area. The seminar technique was 
followed throughout. For each session there was a 
panel of three persons whose responsibility it was 
to prepare formal papers of 10 to 15 minutes to set 
the stage for the general discussion period to 
follow. The approach of the panel was closely di- 
rected so that overlapping of material could be 
held to a minimum. For example, in the discussion 
of sentencing the income tax violator the panel 
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members divided the subject matter into “viola- 
tions related to other crimes,” “violations unrelat- 
ed to other crimes,” “misdemeanants.” 


Evaluation of the Pilot Project 


At the close of the institute there was also an 
attempt made by a panel of two judges to state 
the principal areas of consensus and disagreement 
of the conferees. The institute was closed by a 
general discussion on evaluating the Boulder meet- 
ing, recommendations on future institutes at both 
the national and circuit levels, and the role an 
institute might play in the development of federal 
sentencing legislation. 

As a sequel to this institute all conferees were 
asked by the chairman for their considered opinion 
on a number of items relating to the Boulder meet- 
ing in particular and to sentencing institutes in 
general. A carefully developed questionnaire was 
distributed following the institute, it being con- 
sidered advantageous for the conferees to answer 
it at a later date when they had been able to give 
more thought to the institute in retrospect. 

The findings were informative and revealing. 
There was almost unanimous agreement that the 
meeting at Boulder was an unqualified success. 
The length of the institute—2 days—was consid- 
ered about right. The number of judges attending 
was small enough to permit discussion. The agenda 
appeared to the judges to be well balanced since 


THE PILOT INSTITUTE ON SENTENCING 


We are in an era of transition in which the court’s traditional preoccu- 
pation with the criminal offence and its exact expiation is yielding to an 
enlighted concern for the individual offender. Sentencing is no longer a 
minor routine aspect of the court process. Judges, legal scholars, bar asso- 
ciations, social scientists, and the general public have become vitally con- 
cerned with sentencing. Courts are therefore faced with the reality of pre- 
dicting the effects of the various sentences available to them. In a real sense 
the modern criminal court judge is involved in predicting criminality. He 
must therefore have at his disposal all the tools known to the social scientist 
which can be adapted to the evaluation and treatment of antisocial behavior. 


—JUDGE WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL in “Developing 
Systematic Sentencing Procedures,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, September, 1954. 
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they concentrated on offense categories which 
posed quite different problems. All those in attend- 
ance found the desk book on sentencing to be most 
helpful. 

A majority of the conferees thought it desirable 
that there be further experimentation with sen- 
tencing institutes on a national basis, although on- 
ly three felt that another national meeting should 
necessarily precede the first circuit institute. There 
was general agreement that the agenda for future 
meetings should combine discussions of specific 
cases illustrating sentencing problems with discus- 
sions directed toward the development of a sen- 
tencing philosophy. The judges seemed to want 
more information and help on sentencing the 
alcoholic, the mentally or emotionally unstable, 
the drug addict, the confidence man, and the 
youthful offender. 

Opinion on whether it would be desirable for 
members of the bar and others to be invited to 
future institutes was divided. There was a unan- 
imous reaction, however, that experts in the cor- 
rectional, probation, parole, and legal fields should 
be in attendance at future meetings to provide 
conferees with technical assistance on the prob- 
lems of handling offenders. It was thought finally 
that a sentencing institute—whether circuit or 
national—might well provide a forum for the in- 
itial development and consideration of proposals 
to the Judical Conference of the United States for 
changes in federal sentencing legislation. 
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Federal Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence 


By GEORGE J. REED 
Chairman, United States Board of Parole 


reached in the administration of criminal 

justice in the United States. The 85th Con- 
gress of the United States, after an exhaustive 
study by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, the Advisory Corrections Council, and ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress, last year 
enacted Public Law 85-752. This statute provides 
for the first time in the history of the federal judi- 
cial system a modified adult indeterminate sentenc- 
ing procedure. It specifies that the federal courts 
may, when sentencing a prisoner to more than 1 
year under the appropriate section, delegate 
authority for establishing parole eligibility to the 
United States Board of Parole. 

The use of the indeterminate sentence is not 
obligatory in any case, but is one of three commit- 
ment alternatives now available to the judge. He 
also has the opportunity to commit a convicted 
prisoner for the maximum time prescribed by law 
for the offense and specify that a study of the 
prisoner may be made within a short period of 
time. This is done for the purpose of modification 
of the original sentence based on the results of 
the study. 


N HIGHLY SIGNIFICANT milestone has been 


Sentencing Alternatives 


In addition to the commitment for study, the 
three alternatives now available to the court are 
as follows: 

(a) Commit in the traditional manner to a max- 
imum term within limits prescribed by law for 
the offense. In such cases, the prisoner becomes 
eligible for parole according to statute, “after 
serving one-third of such term or terms, or after 
serving fifteen years of a life sentence.” (18 USC 
Section 4202) 

(b) Commit to a maximum term within limits 
prescribed by law and “designate ... a minimum 
term at the expiration of which the prisoner shall 
become eligible for parole.” In such cases, the 
court may not set the minimum term later than 
one-third of the maximum term imposed. (18 USC 
section 4208 (a) (1)) 

(c) Commit to a maximum term within the 


1 See “Policies and Procedures of the United States Board of Parole,” 
Scovel Richardson, FEDERAL PROBA 


by TION, 1955. 


limits prescribed by law and “specify that the 
prisoner may become eligible for parole at such 
time as the board of parole may determine.” (18 
USC Section 4208(a) (2) ) 

It is this last sentencing procedure which will 
be discussed here. The chairman of the Board of 
Parole who preceded me, very ably described in an 
earlier issue of FEDERAL PROBATION the parole 
practices of this Board and they need not be re- 
peated here.1 The Board’s practices regarding 
parole for those sentenced under alternative “a”, 
above (for a definite term with parole eligibility 
at one-third of the sentence), are generally the 
same as described in the earlier article. The pres- 
ent Board has adopted a policy of processing those 
prisoners sentenced under alternative ‘“‘b’, above 
(with parole eligibility set by the court), much in 
the same manner as in alternative “a” with the 
exception that under “b” the parole hearing is 
held earlier than the traditional one-third of the 
sentence. The Board’s methods of consideration 
of prisoners committed under alternative ‘“c” 
(where the Board determines the parole eligibility 
date) is a new procedure and will be described 
below. 


Initial Hearings and Review Hearings 


As a first step, the Board has divided the pris- 
oners sentenced under Section 4208(a) (2) into 
two categories—those with sentences of more than 
18 months and those of 18 months or less. The 
first group—those with sentences of more than 
18 months—will be discussed first. In every case 
of this type, a Board Member conducts what is 
termed an initial hearing. This hearing is held 
during the calendar quarter in which 6 months 
of the sentence is served. The purpose of this ini- 
tial hearing is two-fold. First, it gives the Board 
an opportunity to interpret to the prisoner the 
meaning of the indeterminate nature of his sen- 
tence, to counsel with him concerning any treat- 
ment goals which the Board feels he may strive 
to attain and to answer his questions about the 
Board’s criteria for the selection of certain in- 
mates for parole. Second, it gives the Board 
information upon which to base a decision relative 
to the time to actively consider the person for 
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parole. Of course, it may be the Board may deter- 
mine the inmate should be considered for parole 
immediately or at least very soon after the initial 
hearing, and the Board’s adopted procedures pro- 
vide for this eventuality and for actual parole at 
any time. However, in the less hopeful type cases 
(or where the public interest appears to be an 
important factor) it may be apparent that some 
substantial period of time should pass before the 
prisoner should be seriously considered for return 
to the community. In those cases, the Board would 
establish a later date for parole eligibility and 
would not grant another hearing until that time. 
At that second hearing, the decision is either for 
or against a grant of parole. 

So much at this point for those with sentences 
of more than 18 months. Attention is now turned 
to those with relatively short sentences—those 
with sentences of 18 months or less. 

The Board feels it is not possible with present 
manpower to conduct initial hearings as well as 
parole hearings for those who will be in custody 
for only short periods. The Board has agreed to 
consider these cases as eligible for parole after 
they have served one-third of the sentence imposed. 
Under this general rule, no prisoner will serve 
longer than 6 months without a hearing before a 
member of the Board. 

A further refinement of the Board’s rules pro- 
vides that in those cases where the Board receives 
valid information that a prisoner recently received 
and sentenced under Section 4208 (a) (2) and who 
appears to be an especially hopeful or deserving 
person, may receive a parole hearing in less than 
one-third of the sentence. Likewise, the Board 
has developed a method whereby it may, upon 
receipt of reliable information, change the eligibil- 
ity date previously determined. Thus there is 
opportunity under the Board’s rules for an initial 
hearing and for parole at any time during the 
sentence when it is felt the prisoner is ready for 
a trial on parole in the community. 

On the other hand, although the initial hearing 
will usually occur during the first 6 months of the 
sentence, the Board may, in less hopeful cases, 
not grant parole at any time. No matter when or 
if the prisoner is granted parole, the Board has 
put into operation a system of personal hearings 
and reviews during the entire sentence so that 
every individual is assured of his opportunity to 
adequately present his case to the Board of Parole. 


* An exception is possible under USC Title 18, Section 5010(c) where 
the court may sentence youth offenders for a longer term than four 
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Similar to Youth Corrections Act 


The sentencing alternatives described above 
refer exclusively to those prisoners sentenced 
under general criminal] law rather than under the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act or the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. Readers who are famil- 
iar with the Federal Youth Corrections Act will 
see much similarity between it and the new adult 
indeterminate sentencing law. Under that act, and 
under the new provision whereby the court may 
specify that the Board of Parole shall determine 
the date of parole eligibility, the prisoner may be 
paroled at any time after sentence begins and, 
except for general law offenders with short sen- 
tences, all prisoners in those categories are given 
initial hearings by the Board as a basis for further 
review at the appropriate time as determined by 
the Board, either by personal hearing or by pro- 
gress report. The chief difference is that under 
the Youth Corrections Act the maximum period 
of imprisonment prior to parole is 4 years, while 
under Section 4208(a) (2), the maximum is set 
by the court.? All those committed under the Youth 
Corrections Act must be released.to the community 
under supervision prior to the end of their sen- 
tence while those committed under Section 4208 
(a) (2) might complete their sentence without 
receiving parole. 


Age Limits of Youth Offenders Raised 


At the same time Congress enacted indeterm- 
inate sentencing procedures for general law pris- 
oners, it raised the upper limits for those whom 
the courts may wish to sentence under the Youth — 
Corrections Act. Prior to this new legislation, a 
person age 22 or over at the time of conviction 
could not be sentenced as a youth offender. Now, 
under certain conditions, he may be committed 
under the Act if he has reached his 22nd birthday 
but not his 26th. The wording of the statute con- 
tains guide lines for the court in making a decision 
relative to use of the Act for this older youth 
group. Section 4209 states, “... if, after taking 
into consideration the previous record of the 
defendant as to delinquency or criminal experi- 
ence, his social background, capability, manner 
and physical health, and such other factors as may 
be considered pertinent, the court finds that there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that the defen- 
dant will benefit from the treatment provided un- 
der the Federal Youth Corrections Act, sentence 
may be imposed pursuant to the provisions of such 
action.” 
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Supervision of Parolees 


The same legislation which provided for inde- 
terminate sentencing and raising of the age limit 
of Youth Corrections Act commitments also sets 
out the responsibility of the Board of Parole in 
matters of supervision of parolees. Section 4208 
(d) states: “the board of parole having jurisdic- 
tion of the parolee may promulgate rules and 
regulations for the supervision, discharge from 
supervision, or recommitment of paroled pris- 
oners.” 

Acting under this mandate, the Board has 
recently adopted procedures to fully carry out its 
responsibilities in this area. Parole officials gener- 
ally agree that those under supervision naturally 
fall into groups who need either minimum, medi- 
um, or maximum amounts of official supervision. 
The Board of Parole has inaugurated a system 
under which certain parolees may report to their 
supervising officers less than the normal once-a- 
month. This could be a progressive thing until the 
parolee could earn the right to report only quar- 
terly, semiannually, or annually, or even after a 
period of time be discharged from the responsi- 
bility of reporting at all. On the other hand, it is 
known that some parolees must be seen consider- 
ably more often than once per month. To aid 
the Board in making its decisions relative to the 
varying degrees of reporting requirements, it is 
initiating a system of periodic reporting by the 
probation officer relative to the parolee’s adjust- 
ment in the community. Only through receipt of 
such information can the Board make well-founded 
decisions concerning supervision needs. 

It should be pointed out that in those cases 
where the Board might excuse a parolee from 
making any reports he would, by law, remain in 
the custody of the Attorney General and under 
the jurisdiction of the Board, and his status as to 
reporting could be amended by the Board of 
Parole at any time prior to the expiration of the 
original sentence imposed. Likewise, he could 
have his parole revoked at any time during the 
balance of the sentence. This procedure recently 
ordered by the Board, however, makes it possible 
to lessen supervision over those who have shown 
they do not seem to need regular supervision and 
who can probably function adequately without 
further official assistance. 


The Board’s Responsibility 


The far-reaching provisions of the new legisla- 
tion described in this article obviously place in- 
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creased responsibility and workload on the Board 
of Parole. While the Board did not solicit this addi- 
tional responsibility we are aware that it will 
require additional manpower if we are to properly 
administer the Act. Chairman Emanuel Celler of 
the House Judiciary Committee, before authoring 
this legislation last year, conducted a very thor- 
ough and comprehensive survey of the federal 
judges throughout the country. The results of 
the survey were very encouraging and reassuring 
to members of the Board of Parole. Obviously the 
members of Congress also were impressed with 
the majority opinion and recommendations of the 
federal judges when they established for the first 
time in the history of the Federal Government a 
modified adult indeterminate sentencing law. 

The United States Board of Parole concurs 
completely in the philosophy of the new legislation. 
We do not believe it is a panacea that will solve 
all the problems related to entering a proper 
sentence in any given case. The new law, however, 
if generally used by the federal courts and pro- 
perly administered, should tend to lessen disparity 
in the time actually served by federal offenders. 
However, more important than equalizing sen- 
tences, it provides the method for releasing a pris- 
oner under community supervision at the proper 
time. We can release at an early date the prisoner 
who makes a good adjustment to the institutional 
situation and who might be damaged by being 
imprisoned too long. On the other hand, it allows 
us to retain under longer periods of incarceration 
for training and treatment the prisoner who re- 
sists the efforts of the institutional staff to aid 
him. Other factors—too numerous to mention in 
this article—than institutional adjustment of the 
prisoner must be weighed by the Board in reaching 
a decision. Here, again, the need for greater flexi- 
bility provided in the new Act allows the Board 
to weigh all related information before entering 
an order to grant or deny parole. 

Traditionally, the United States Board of 
Parole has enjoyed an excellent relationship with 
the judges of the federal judiciary. We have al- 
ways appreciated their recommendations on cases 
pending before the Board and trust this free flow 
of information to the Board from the courts will 
be continued and increased. It is also recognized 
that the new legislation suggests the need for find- 
ing improved methods of communication between 


the federal courts and the Parole Board. The Pilot: 


Institute on Sentencing held at Boulder, Colorado, 
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July 16 and 17, offered an excellent opportunity 
for the Board to get the best thinking of the 55 
federal judges in attendance and we hope through 
this and similar conferences, as well as through 
other techniques, to meet this need of communica- 
tion. 

Further, the Boulder conference provided an 
opportunity for the Parole Board to interpret to 
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a large number of representative federal judges 
its philosophy, policies, and procedures. In develop- 
ing the Board’s program under the new Act we 
shall continue to solicit comments and suggestions 
from the federal judiciary, members of the Con- 
gress, and others having a close and abiding inter- 
est in improving the administration of criminal 
justice. 


The Human Side of Lower Caseloads 


By WILLIAM C. NAU AND HEYWARD W. HuUDSON* 


cer in a metroplitan center remarked de- 

spairingly, “With caseloads the size of ours, 
about the only supervision we can maintain is to 
keep all the files in alphabetical order !”’ 

Concerned about the handicap of excessive 
workloads at most federal probation offices, the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
sought for many years to achieve workable case- 
loads. Authorities are in general agreement that 
an ideal caseload should not exceed 75 per officer.? 
The first significant achievement toward this goal 
was made in 1956 when funds for 71 new proba- 
tion officers positions were authorized by Congress. 
Funds for 90 additional positions were appro- 
priated by the Congress in 1957, reducing case- 
loads to 85, the lowest in federal probation history. 

During the 1940’s in the Western District of 
South Carolina our supervision caseload frequent- 
ly exceeded 200 per officer! Scattered over an area 
40 by 100 miles, such a caseload reduced super- 
vision to mere surveillance. Probation officers with 
similar caseload burdens will judge us sympathet- 
ically when we say our monthly goal often would 
be not more than checking whether each proba- 
tioner had a job or worked regularly as requested 
by the sentencing judge. We had little time to con- 
sider problems and needs, motivation, emotional 
conflicts, or any of the many impediments to suc- 
cessful reclamation. 


N RECENTLY as 1953, the chief probation offi- 


*Mr. Nau is chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court at Greenville, S.C., and Mr. Hudson is probation officer. 

‘In computing the caseload, consideration is given to both the number 

Persons under supervision and the average number of presentence 
investigations made per month. The usual presentence investigation 
requires approximately 4 times the work of supervising one person. 
Accordingly, 1 unit is given for each person supervised and 4 units for 
each presentence investigation made per month. On this basis, a proba- 


.f tion officer who supervises 60 cases and completes a monthly average 


of 6 presentence investigations is credited with 60 units for the 60 super- 
vision cases and 24 units for the 6 presentence investigations. So com- 
Puted, his caseload would be 8&4. 


From 1955 to 1958, with the help of an expand- 
ing staff, we were able to reduce our caseload to 
97 per officer. This provided for the first time on 
any extensive scale the opportunity for meaning- 
ful relationships with those under supervision and 
a greater degree of thoroughness in our efforts. 
Our reduced caseload in the Western District of 
South Carolina has enabled us to definitely im- 
prove our work in the following ways: 


1. More reliable investigation and planning 


In the past we often have taken numerous short- 
cuts to complete a prodigious number of presen- 
tence investigations in time for an inflexible dead- 
line. We hesitate to reflect on the many vague 
generalizations we have hidden behind and how 
many significant trails we have left unexplored for 
want of time! y 

In contrast, not long ago a young man from a 
distant state was arrested in our district and 
charged with interstate transportation of a stolen 
car. During the interview he gave much erroneous 
information. Our investigation was carried to 
probation offices in several other states. As fact 
was sifted from fancy, it appeared here was possi- 
bly a very disturbed individual. Our study in- 
cluded his prior military service. Health records 
were obtained. Without psychiatric evaluation, 
the young man, based on prior records, was de- 
termined to be legally competent but sorely in 
need of special treatment. Contact was re-estab- 
lished between him and his family, from whom he 
tried to conceal his plight. He was committed 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, and 
thanks to a very comprehensive presentence re- 
port, the receiving institution was able to know 
him much more completely and intimately and to 
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deal with him more intelligently. Here, a number 
of probation officers over a wide area were able, 
only by sufficient staffing, to make investigations 
and interviews and pursue the truth of this man’s 
background. Only then were all concerned in a 
position to deal with him effectively and was he 
able to face the realities of his own circumstances 
and situation. 


2. More careful release planning 


One of our most satisfying experiences has been 
the ability to render more careful release plan- 
ning. It is an established fact that the first month 
or two following release are crucial in an of- 
fender’s readjustment. We have found that con- 
tinual contact with the offender and his family 
during confinement is an appreciable aid to release 
planning. With our reduced caseload we have been 
able to do a great deal more in that direction. 
Right now we are especially encouraged about 
progress made by one youth offender. Before his 
federal commitment he had served two sentences 
in a state juvenile institution and was on state 
probation at the time of his new federal offense. 
Although all detainers lodged against him were 
removed and he was granted parole, it was evident 
before his release that state authorities were plan- 
ning to take him into custody and prosecute him 
on two charges. Before having violated state pro- 
bation, representing a 6-year suspended sentence, 
he had a store-breaking case pending. After con- 
siderable consultation between the probation of- 
fice, the institution, the offender’s lawyer, and 
state authorities, he was released on federal parole 
and the state authorities dismissed all charges. 
Desiring to remove every possible obstacle to his 
reclamation, the local judge even terminated his 
state probation. 

Like so many youths, this young man had par- 
layed a bad start into mounting troubles as he 
sought to run from his insufferable legal plight. 
Now freed from the desperation which had actu- 
ally motivated his later offenses he set about zeal- 
ously mending his fences. A marriage long delayed 
by his confinement was consummated, and new 
family responsibilities added to his stature. He 
weathered a number of difficult months: a dis- 
couraging search for work, temporary jobs, re- 
cessional lay-offs, a second child, and inadequate 
income. Throughout he has been devoted to his 
young family, was steadfast in his work, and was 
determined to grow. At last he seems established 
in his employment, utilizing a skill learned in a 
federal reformatory, and earning substantially 
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above the level of unskilled labor. In the nearly 2 
years following his release he has not committed 
the slightest infraction. The present outlook for 
this persistent youthful offender is excellent. This 
reflects again the painstaking, time-consuming 
efforts by the institution and the probation staff 
to help unravel the twisted skein of his life and to 
grant him a new opportunity in life. 

With adequate staffing, this same thoroughness 
can extend to the investigation of probation and 
parole violations and to progress reports prepara- 
tory to clemency review. Through thorough day- 
to-day knowledge of our wards, we have been able 
to submit more meaningful progress reports. In a 
number of instances we have been able to offer the 
clemency board or the paroling authority such as- 
surance of a parolee’s sustained adjustment that 
he has been released years ahead of his schedule, 
permitting all government agents to expend their 
time more profitably where there was greater 
need. Moreover, we have in some instances estab- 
lished the need for continuing supervision where 
a superficial performance might have indicated 
justification for early release. 


3. Better counseling and guidance 


Reduced caseloads permit us a far greater real- 
ization of our professional potential. The need for 
qualified probation officers has been given increas- 
ing recognition by the Administrative Office, the 
judiciary, and the Federal Probation Officers Asso- 
ciation. Consequently we now feel we have a con- 
siderable reservoir of professional talent through- 
out the system and correspondingly in our district. 
But the utilization of improved skills has been 
highly dependent upon workloads of a size that 
really enable effective counseling. 

Even mountain bootleggers, who constitute a 
large segment of our southern caseloads and who 
often seem too prosaic for the application of case- 
work skills, nevertheless respond understandingly 
to our counseling efforts. Their violations fre- 
quently are of economic origin. Many of them are 
not criminals in the customary sense. Except for 
making or selling nontaxpaid whiskey, they may 
be model citizens who are often industrious, hon- 
est, moral, likeable, but poor. Enable them to live 
within the law, and they are law-abiding. This can 
be most challenging when they live in areas of low 
resources and when they themselves have little 
training and skill. 

Jason is such a man whose situation is compli- 
cated by mounting health problems. In sickness he 
and his wife have called on us when they did not 
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know where else to turn. With a borrowed station 
wagon, we have gone where no ambulance would 
go and carried Jason out of his log cabin on a 
stretcher improvised from a wooden slab. We have 
recruited his neighbors to help out during sickness 
and convalescence. We have encouraged Jason and 
his wife in new sanitary achievements and got 
them a position as caretakers on a summer estate. 
Except for the time to be a good neighbor, we 
could never have earned Jason’s respect and in- 
fluenced him to become the man who could qualify 
for his present post, and we could never have 
sought out and obtained his present job. With his 
declining health it is the only one he could hold, 
but as long as Jason can earn his bread he is not 
a risk to our tax laws and it is not necessary for 
him to take up expensive space in a public institu- 
tion. 

Juvenile offenders require and respond well to 
intensive efforts. We have hardly had a juvenile 
who has not had a number of hazardous episodes 
during supervision. Yet during the past years 
when we have been able to give them more atten- 
tion, only 14 percent of our juveniles under super- 
vision have had to be committed. The pattern has 
been one of several to numerous crises the first 
year or two of supervision with a leveling off the 
second or third year to a point where a virtually 
unblemished adjustment would be made. This 
could not be so, however, without each crisis being 
met as it arose. 

Only the opportunity for intensive fostering has 
intervened between Tommy the juvenile bank 
robber—desperately attempting a downtown bank 
robbery at age 14—and Tom the sophisticated 
adult bandit. Actually it was not a bonafide rob- 
bery. It was part of Tommy’s plot to escape an 
intolerable home situation. It achieved a tempo- 
rary and artificial relief when he was committed 
to the National Training School. Yet, with his 
rather excellent adjustment there he was paroled 
before many months and returned to his home full 
of new hope. 

By superficial standards it was a “good home” 
but charged with high-voltage emotions. Soon 
there was a new series of flareups precipitated by 
a rejecting stepmother and other strained rela- 
tionships. There were urgent telephone calls to 
the probation officer and new threats of desperate 
Measures. Throughout these developments the pro- 
bation officer was in constant touch with Tommy, 
his family, and all interested parties. In addition 
to frequent counseling he was able to give immedi- 
ate response to each crisis and on one such occa- 


sion to effect a cooling-off placement with relatives 
within the day. Faith in the probation officer’s 
willingness to be of service at any time prompted 
Tommy to contact him during each crisis. Super- 
vision was regular and consistent, not sporadic 
and haphazard as it had been in similar cases when 
the pressures of an oversized caseload required 
delays and postponements in supervision. Other 
community contacts revealed that a professional 
person, an alumnus of a well-known prep school 
and college located in another state, was interested 
in Tommy’s being accepted at the school. Through 
his efforts and the interpretation of the probation 
officer the boy was admitted on a scholarship basis. 
Although Tommy was no longer at home, the pro- 
bation officer took time to visit the boy’s parents 
to discuss his school problems and program. 

Now Tommy is in his second year in this out- 
standing school. With the understanding assist- 
ance he has received there, and improved relations 
at home, he has gone from success to success. He 
has demonstrated real leadership ability and has 
been given a very responsible student job. He has 
endeared himself to students and faculty. Some of 
the latter have assumed a strong parental interest 
in him. He now has the assurance of a work- 
scholarship arrangement permitting his comple- 
tion of school through college, with no expense to 
his family. What better diversion of a young bank 
robber from a federal institution career, with an 
annual $2,000 tax-paid scholarship, to an institu- 
tion of higher learning at no public cost! 


4, Improved social service to institutions and in- 
mate families 


The probation officer, often too burdened to 
function in all dimensions, is actually an impor- 
tant liaison between the institution and the com- 
munity. What happens when an offender is com- 
mitted? Is that the end of the community interest? 
Or does the community have a vested interest in 
the prisoner’s attitudes, progress, and manner of 
release? On the other side of the coin, does the 
prisoner’s adjustment not reflect the quality of 
his family relations, his occupational and social 
prospects on release, and in short the community 
interest? The feeling tones between the prisoner 
and the community, often modifiable by the pro- 
bation officer and channeled through him, may 
indeed affect the timing of release and the morale 
of the prisoner before and at release. This has not 
only humanitarian merit but overtones in dollars 
and cents. 
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The following emergency serves to illustrate the 
before and after of lower caseloads. It has its 
origin in “the before” of too many pressures to 
maintain contact with an offender and his family 
after commitment. It comes to a head in the 
“after” of larger staffs. 

Near the close of day we were telephoned by one 
of our federal prisons and asked to try to locate 
the family of a prisoner who had become critically 
ill. He had lost contact with his family. There had 
been no correspondence for a year. No current 
addresses were known either to the institution or 
our office. Through the expansion in our staff we 
had just begun the practice of keeping a probation 
officer on duty in the office every day. As a result 
an immediate telephone inquiry was begun. 

Within half an hour we were called again by the 
institution to inform us the prisoner had died. No 
satisfactory disposition of the body could be made 
until notification of the next of kin. To further 
complicate the situation, the prisoner had married 
several times and had children by each marriage, 
adding the possibility of conflicting interests in 
disposition. With the loss of contact, one might 
have assumed family indifference, but such did 
not prove to be the case. 

Our inquiring, lasting into the night, included 
police departments in several cities and a succes- 
sion of addresses. Finally the wife was located. 
Before she would take any action, a grown son 
of the deceased (by another marriage) had to be 
contacted in another city and the two of them had 
to be assisted in reaching an agreement. We then 
took the wife to a funeral home for final plans and 
were able to help her phrase a wire to the prison 
advising them as to immediate disposition of the 
body. Not only did this add greatly to the family’s 
good will and comfort (notwithstanding their 
neglect in writing), but it also saved the institu- 
tion a long delay in shipping the body as well as 
other awkward complications. Much of this crisis 
might have been averted had we been able to main- 
tain closer ties during imprisonment, as we now 
try to do. 


5. More emphasis on job-placement activities 


In our office, as elsewhere, a great deal of em- 
phasis has been placed on job procurement. Here- 
tofore our efforts have been largely hit-or-miss. 
With more time at our disposal we have been in- 
creasingly imaginative in our development of re- 
sources and methodical in our utilization of them. 
We have strived to know all resources and to de- 
velop new ones, both individual employers and 
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organizations using volunteer placement aids, such 
as our local Jaycee Club. Much has been done in 
the way of utilizing trained vocational counselors 
and in interpreting the applicant to the employer. 

However, we have felt that job procurement is 
only part of the problem. Although jobs are not 
easily obtained, the harder part of our function is 
to help the probationer or parolee to hold his job 
once obtained. As a part of their total deficiencies 
our probationers and parolees have often develop- 
ed attitudes and habits extremely hazardous to the 
continuity of employment. Hence one of our most 
time-consuming roles is to aid those under our 
supervision in achieving and maintaining employ- 
ability. 

One of our staff has achieved this often difficult 
goal by sheer persistence. Inheriting a probationer 
as rugged as the hills he comes from, whom most 
of us had written off as “impossible,” he has 
“camped on his trail’ until the very weight of his 
contacts has worn the man down. Johnnie had 
never held a steady job. He did occasional casual 
work, like logging, for a day or so. Most of the 
time he had no fixed abode. He just rambled and 
furthered his legend of a tough young man who 
would not be fenced in. Our ubiquitous Mr. A. was 
never harsh nor demanding. His constant presence 
just proved embarrassing and disillusioning of 
Johnnie’s alibis. In time Johnnie came to respect 
him and to wish for his approval. He even con- 
descended to take a job in a factory. Perhaps more 
for Mr. A.’s approval than any other reason, and 
with a lot of supportive contacts, he has now com- 
pleted a year’s satisfactory employment. We hope 
it is getting to be a habit. Placing him on the job 
was a master achievement. Having him continue 
could not have been accomplished except by con- 
stant fostering and encouragement. 


6. More professional and civic participation 


Like any other professional man, the probation 
officer cannot be effective as a solitary agent. He 
must have stimulating contacts in order to grow 
in his work. He must develop an influential posi- 
tion in his community if he would expect to receive 
maximum community support of his program and 
the persons under his supervision. This maintains 
with respect to the community at its smallest and 
largest levels. This, too, takes time. 

As one example, the growth and development of 
the Federal Probation Officers Association has 
closely paralleled the growth and improvement in 
the Federal Probation System. It was established 
early in 1955, the year of our big expansion in the 


probation service, and has rapidly come to be a 
very active, influential organization. Any mean- 
ingful participation in FPOA, as in any other pro- 
fessional organization, is certainly aided by hav- 
ing some time to devote to long-range issues and 
planning. Within the past 3 years, FPOA has is- 
sued a creditable brochure, Professional Stand- 
ards and Qualifications for Federal Probation Of- 
ficers. This pamphlet is distributed by the Federal 
Probation Training School in Chicago and is also 
given out by many districts to probation officer 
applicants. The FPOA is constantly seeking to as- 
sist the Administrative Office in the support of 
higher performance, better morale, and in the at- 
tainment of various other goals. 

FPOA is now publishing a quarterly newsletter 
which seeks to build always a better esprit de 
corps while being informative and promoting 
better standards. 

We in this office are particularly aware of the 
FPOA brochure and newsletter, since we have 
been intimately associated with the publication of 
both. We know that both represent an exchange 
between some of the best minds in probation, 
covering every geographic area of the United 
States. We also know that time would not permit 
this increased professional activity were it not for 
an expanded service. Yet we feel confident that 
such activities greatly contribute to uniformity 
and better performance generally. 


7. Better inservice training 


Although training, growth, and evaluation seem 
an integral part of any operation, sometimes they 
must be sacrificed to the pressures of routine work. 
When they are, the quality of work usually suffers, 
but at least we are moving, if only in a circle. 
Starting only as recently as three years ago, with 
an increasing staff, have we in this office been able 
to hold weekly staff conferences. In these confer- 
ences we have reviewed new policies and problems 
and have sought to bring some stimulating discus- 
sion of new methods, practices, and resources. In 
this respect staff members have led in discussions 
and we have had leaders from related professions 
outside our office. 

Even more productive perhaps have been our 
evaluative efforts. We hold case conferences peri- 
odically to determine our approach or recommen- 
dation in a difficult situation. 


8. Fuller consultation with cooperating agencies 


Another of the important “extras” permitted by 
a freer time schedule is a greater degree of con- 
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sultation between other agencies, federal and local. 
We have, for instance, been able to maintain the 
closest relationship with our United States attor- 
ney, particularly in juvenile cases. The relation- 
ships often have led to a comprehensive study of 
the offender and of available resources for his 
reclamation. We had several juvenile girls whose 
general pattern and family resources were such as 
to preclude supervision in the community. They 
were just past the age jurisdiction of local author- 
ities. At that time there was no federal institution 
for female juveniles. Yet we felt these girls should 
not be incarcerated in a women’s prison. After 
vainly canvassing all local resources we deter- 
mined with the Bureau of Prisons by advance 
planning the possibility of special boarding school 
placement. This was consummated soon after their 
commitment to the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

Greater time for such full exploration has made 
possible a much greater elasticity in handling 
fringe cases. Where routine dispositions have not 
seemed to fit, we have been much freer to approach 
the problem from the standpoint of the total need. 

One of the best examples of a suitable disposi- 
tion we know about was developed in the case of a 
young lad arrested for illicit distilling. He had a 
good background and seemed to be the pawn of 
experienced operators. For some months before he 
had been making efforts to enter the Navy. A Navy 
recruiter had taken a special interest in him and 
recognized the need of his assisting his family 
financially when there were few jobs to be had. 
The boy also seemed to have a very real interest 
in the Navy. 

In consultation with the recruiter and the 
United States attorney it was decided to drop the 
charge simultaneously with the boy’s enlistment. 
The Navy could not enlist him with a charge pend- 
ing or while in probation status. The United 
States attorney did not like freeing him without 
the assurance of an acceptable program. All the 
preliminaries completed, he was taken before the 
United States attorney who dismissed the charge, 
and immediately following to the Navy where he 
was sworn in. 

A few months later we were given a progress 
report indicating a very satisfactory adjustment 
in the Navy. His assignment: distilling sea water 
in the Caribbean! 

These accomplishments are the fruition of in- 
creased services made possible by the reduction of 
our caseload to 97 per officer. In a manner of 
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speaking they are our showcase. Of less comfort to 
us are the failures and mediocre successes we 
should like to have changed. 

They are the really hard ones, demanding the 
second mile of resourcefulness, imagination, and 
effort. But our successes encourage us. Where we 


The Right To Know About 
Juvenile Delinquents 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 
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ET US BEGIN by agreeing there is good reason 

for the secrecy that shields juvenile court 

proceedings. Long ago it was found that to 
hale youths into adult courts, with all that means 
in the way of exposing them to the sordid fringes 
of our society, often has the effect of turning into 
a criminal the boy or girl who has merely strayed. 
The purpose of secrecy concerning young law- 
breakers, then, is to shelter them in a special en- 
vironment, where rehabilitation is possible. 

I should hope, indeed, that in time rehabilita- 
tion will become the goal of adult criminal pro- 
ceedings as well. At present, as far as I can dis- 
cover, no one really knows why we shut people up 
in prison. Presumably it is a survival from the 
days when imprisonment was punishment, a form 
of vengeance inflicted in retaliation by society on 
those who had offended it. But perhaps in time we 
shall come to see that mere punishment, with its 
supposed deterrent value, does little but sweep 
something unpleasant under the rug. Then adult 
criminal proceedings, like juvenile ones today, may 
be directed first of all to rehabilitation. 

Meanwhile rehabilitation should remain our an- 
tidote to youthful crime and its aftermath. But 
does our present secrecy actually further rehabil- 
itation? 

The common assumption seems to be that it 
does. Because publication of the name and fact of 
a crime by a young wrongdoer sometimes becomes 
punishment, when punishment may not be the 
answer; or because it has some other adverse ef- 
fect on the young person concerned—so it is rea- 
soned—the logical thing to do is to suppress all 
public knowledge of it. 
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have been able to “live with” our clients we have 
seen results, enough to vindicate the present re- 
duction and to presage greater attainments with 
still lower loads. If there is a moral in this experi- 
ence, it is that time given the probation officer may 
well reduce “time” dispensed in court. 


Function of the Press Not Understood 


At this point it becomes necessary to be clear 
about the function of the press in society, because 
that has a far larger impact than the subsidiary 
question of secrecy about young criminals. Those 
who deal with juvenile delinquency tend, like all 
laymen with other specialized concerns, to think 
of the press not as an essential element without 
which a free society cannot exist, but as something 
to be used for their own purposes. So our courts, 
social workers, legislators, and others involved 
take it for granted that, when it comes to publish- 
ing news about criminal proceedings involving 
young people, the press should abdicate its normal 
function and say nothing about it. 

This, I submit, springs from a failure to under- 
stand the function of the press. In simplest terms, 
that function is to report. 

To be sure, the press (in which I include all 
modern media of information) strays from report- 
ing into interpretation, and entertainment, where 
indeed it is not just vulgar or commercial. But all 
these things are peripheral. We must not let them 
obscure the central usefulness of the press, any 
more than we let political influences on our courts, 
or the occasional judge, policeman, social worker, 
or psychiatrist who is less than perfect, obscure 
our view of the usefulness of juvenile courts. 

The duty of the press, then, is to tell the citizen 
what is going on in the world about him, the 
world he lives in but cannot see or hear or other- 
wise experience for himself. If we think of it, we 
find we are all condemned to living in a world that 
is somewhat unreal. It consists of the picture of 
the actual world in our heads. And all too often 
those pictures bear only an incidental relation to 
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reality. Sometimes they are downright false. It is 
the daily task of the press to feed fresh informa- 
tion into our heads. In that way our mental picture 
of the real world—all we have to go on—will be a 
little less fuzzy than otherwise. Only in this way 
can we know something of the real world, and try 
to understand it and cope with it. 

Once we accept this concept of the press we 
begin to understand why anybody who manip- 
ulates the news, or manages it or twists it or turns 
any fragment of it on and off, to that extent makes 
the world we live in false. And it is the experience 
of mankind that this happens just as much when 
the truth is suppressed for motives that are noble 
as for motives that are evil. After all, we are out- 
raged if anybody poisons the water supply. We are 
even beginning to be outraged that our modern in- 
dustrial civilization poisons the air we breathe. 
Why should we be any less outraged if anyone sup- 
presses a report on something that has happened, 
and to that extent makes false the picture of the 
world in our heads? 


Secrecy Has Not Cured the Evil 


Perhaps this is one reason why secrecy about 
juvenile delinquency has not achieved its aim of 
keeping young criminals from turning into adult 
criminals. Certainly all the figures and all the ex- 
perts tell us that juvenile delinquency is growing 
alarmingly, and is continuing into mature years. 
I think we can take it for granted that secrecy 
alone is not the cause of this growth. But at least 
we can be sure that secrecy has not cured the evil. 

Perhaps, indeed, if we had continued to publish 
all of the news of juvenile delinquency, just as we 
publish the news of adult crime, our society would 
be better aware than it is today of the reasons for 
and dangers of juvenile delinquency, and so would 
have been moved to inquire into its roots and rea- 
sons. Commenting on the recent senseless youth 
murders in New York, the Reverend C. Kilmer 
Myers gave this reason for the breakdown of the 
gang truce that clergymen and social workers had 
arranged to prevent just such tragedies: 

It is a terrible thing to say, but the people of the city 
of New York simply do not care enough about what 
happens to the children who live in the tenements and 
the impersonal public housing projects. The people will 


not listen to the plea that the desperate needs of youth 
be met with adequate services. It is easier to punish. 


Perhaps if there had been less secrecy, the peo- 
ple of New York would have been sufficiently 
aware of what had been going on to care, and to 
do something about it. Perhaps if for two genera- 
tions there had been less secrecy, we would by now 
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have spent more money and ingenuity on the prob- 
lem, would have had more social services and 
youth facilities, even more juvenile courts and 
more professional remedial] action. 

Does this mean we should abandon secrecy 
about youths who commit crime? Not necessarily. 
But just what should the public know about juve- 
nile delinquents? Why not just as much, and by 
the same standards, as it is told about all else? 
Why not remove existing legal censorship of juve- 
nile delinquency from its sanction in the law, the 
juvenile courts, and all other agencies involved, 
and give that power of censorship to the press 
itself? 

I realize this will cause many to throw up their 
hands in horror. I know that in the folklore of 
social workers we of the press are thought to have 
no ideas, no purpose, but to pander to the worst 
instincts of the public, that our only interest is to 
sell papers, and that we lick our chops over all the 
papers we can sell by spreading over the front 
page all the juiciest details of crime, whether by 
the young or by the old, that we can get. But actu- 
ally you will find, if you examine the subject sta- 
tistically and scientifically, this is not so. There 
have been numerous impeccable surveys that have 
found crime news occupies a minor place in all 
but a few of our newspapers. 


Who Shall Judge What To Suppress? 


Leaving suppression or publication to the press 
would not lead to an end to rehabilitation through 
secrecy. It would not lead to wholesale publication. 
But there would be more publication than we have ~ 
now, and our society might be the healthier and 
the more adult for it. 

As it is, the decisions as to suppression or publi- 
cation are often arbitrary. In Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, it is the law that newspapers may not pub- 
lish the names of criminals who have not had their 
17th birthday, while they may publish the names 
of any who are 1 day older. Is that the way to 
sound decisions on so delicate a subject? Perhaps 
some offenders who are 18 should have their 
crimes hidden, while others who are 15 should 
have them published. It depends on the circum- 
stances, not an arbitrary rule. 

Again, in talking with lawyers, judges, police 
authorities, and others on this subject, I find that 
some of them are cynical over the ideal of sup- 
pressing the news of crime by 16-year-old or, as it 
seems to be in some jurisdictions, by some who are 
18 or even 21. The trouble is that many youngsters 
of tender age are already hardened criminals, be- 
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yond youthful rehabilitation. Somewhere along the 
line, maybe as early as 12 or 13 or 14, they have al- 
ready had their first brushes with the law. They 
have already been given the protection of anonym- 
ity, such inadequate remedial efforts as we are able 
to make. All that later secrecy about them does is 
to give them an added protection that other con- 
firmed criminals like themselves do not have. Even 
first offenders of late teenage, in a recent flurry 
right here in central Connecticut, became privi- 
leged heroes to their contemporaries when news of 
their vandalism, thefts, and other crimes was 
known to them—but kept from the community at 
large. 

It is pertinent that newspapers are the judges 
of what they shall print and what they shall not 
print in all else. In all such sensitive matters as 
whether to describe a criminal as a Negro or not, 
whether to publish the name of the victim of rape 
or not, whether to publish or withhold the fact of 
a kidnaping in the early stages, newspapers them- 
selves are the judges. Even in matters of military 
security, in a time when the life of the nation is 
at stake, we trust to a system of voluntary censor- 
ship. But not with juvenile delinquents. Does this 
make sense? 

There are, of course, those who believe that the 
question of publication should be decided by its 
value, or lack of it, as a deterrent. In our small 
towns today, and in much of the country in earlier 
years, there was little question about whether a 
youth’s trouble-making should be known. In so 
simple an environment, without any newspaper 
publication, without any radio, everybody knows 
when Johnny gets into trouble. This does have an 
automatic deterrent and corrective effect. And in 


the modern city publication has something of that 
same effect, and to that extent it is all to the good. 

I still insist, however, that this and all other 
values incidental to publication are secondary. We 
should not judge secrecy about juvenile wrong- 
doing with any idea of setting up a deterrent, of 
punishing, or of achieving any other outside effect. 


Society Has the Right To Know 


The basic value is that, unless there are over- 
riding reasons to the contrary—of which the free 
press should be as in all other spheres the judge 
—the fact of wrong-doing should be known when 
it exists. Society has a right to know the truth. It 
is suppression, not publication, that must be justi- 
fied. Otherwise we destroy the fundamental basis 
for freedom—knowledge of things as they are. We 
have a right to know our world as it is. And we 
cannot know the world as it is if we turn some part 
of the news on and off like a faucet, even to achieve 
what some specialist conceives to be a worthy 
purpose. 

Let us, then, devote our juvenile courts as best 
we may, with all the resources we can bring to 
bear, to achieve the end of rehabilitation. But let 
us, just as we do now with adult courts, leave pub- 
lication to judgements on the factors in each in- 
dividual case. If necessary, determination of 
whether in this particular circumstance it is best 
on balance to publish, or not to publish, could be 
left to consultation between the judge and the 
reporter, or if need be his editor and publisher. 

Most of all, before we get into this matter at 
all, let us accept the fundamental truth that the 
press is not an instrument to be used as a means 
to any other end but its own. 


There is no denying that a constant and ready market 
exists for anything sensational, whether it be in a news- 
paper, a magazine, a book, or a motion picture. Yet, a careful 
study of interests, tastes, and opinions must inevitably re- 
veal a surprisingly high level of good taste and sound judg- 
ment on the part of the great mass of our people. 


—GEORGE GALLUP 
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Publicity and the Juvenile Delinquent 


By GEORGE E. GARDNER, PH.D., M.D. 
Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston* 


the public identification of the juvenile of- 

fender is not to my mind an issue to be dis- 
cussed and decided upon by a consideration of the 
mere superficial or surface reasons for, or the 
results of, such publicity. This issue is an extreme- 
ly complex one which calls for a careful considera- 
tion (even if a necessarily brief one in the confines 
of the space allotted for the present discussion) 
of the unexpressed meanings of our desire for or 
against such identification and publicity. There- 
fore I should like to approach this problem with a 
preliminary examination of some of the basic 
motivations that underlie our attitudes toward 
delinquency and crime and particularly what we 
strive to do about them and why. In the light of 
this basic context I shall list the reasons for my 
opposition to the public identification of the juve- 
nile delinquent and his parents. 

Everyone acknowledges the need for society to 
be protected from the delinquent and the criminal 
and the rights and the duty of the courts to do so. 
It is also needful and right for psychiatrists and 
social scientists to examine the basic meanings of 
the methods that are proposed or used by society 
to do this. 


Te ISSUE of the value or harm accruing to 


Outmoded Concepts of Punishment 


Throughout the ages, in dealing with people who 
resort to antisocial behavior and criminality, man 
has held doggedly to the basic theory that punish- 
ment—enough punishment and severe enough 
punishment—would make for beneficial changes 
in the behavior of the offender and that following 
punishment he would thereafter lead an orderly 
and law-abiding life. This is in short the theory 
that punishment is a deterrent to further antiso- 
cial behavior by the person who has already com- 
mitted a crime. In spite of the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the centuries that punishment (in many 
cases severe and repeated punishments) does not 
act as a deterrent to further crime in a large 
majority of offenders, we still cling to this fiction. 

A second theory closely associated to this first 
one—a theory directly related to the population of 
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our present discussion, namely, the juvenile de- 
linquents—is the assumption that punishment is 
the basic ingredient in child-rearing practices 
that will insure that the child (from infancy 
onward) will do the right thing and will not do 
the wrong or evil thing. In this instance the theory 
of punishment is extended to bolster a firm belief 
in the doctrine that punishment is the best way to 
prevent delinquency in childhood and thus to pre- 
vent criminality in the adult later. As evidence we 
point with pride and satisfaction to the beneficial 
effects upon ourselves of punishments received by 
us at the hands of our own parents and aver that 
this prevented us from becoming delinquents and 
criminals. Others point to the punishments (from 
spankings to thrashings) they have visited upon 
their own children and assert that such punish- 
ments made their children into youngsters who do 
no wrong and who break no laws. It is quite likely 
that a majority of people hold to this theory of 
punishment as a preventive measure, for they 
have noted that if a child is punished—or if pun- 
ished often enough—the child eventually stops 
doing the naughty thing. 

But we victimize ourselves here by attending 
solely to one variable that is present in the situa- 
tion, namely, the punishment, and ascribe to it the 
power of making the child adopt a beneficial © 
change in his behavior. The factor of greater 
value in the parent-child situation is the adjuvant 
presence of love and its effect. The deep love and 
basic security that the child feels for and in the 
parent, plus his desire to maintain them, make 
for acceptable behavior. Hence the failure, 
throughout the ages, of punishment by society at 
large (beyond the family group) as the efficacious 
treatment of the offending child and adult, and 
also the failure of punishment as an efficacious 
measure to prevent juvenile delinquency and crim- 
inality, are due precisely to the fact that in the 
case of society as the punisher the real motivating 
forces for good behavior—love and security, plus 
the conviction that continuing to receive them is 
possible—are absent. 

Now allied to (and founded upon) these two 
false premises and fictions in respect to punish- 
ment, which have grown up over the centuries, 
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there are two more secondary assumptions rela- 
tive to the most efficacious methods (one direct 
and the other indirect) by which punishment as 
a deterrent can be carried out with greatest effec- 
tiveness. (And at this point I promise the reader 
I am at last coming to the specific topic of our dis- 
cussion—“publicity and the juvenile delinquent” !) 


Punishment as a Public Spectacle 


The first secondary assumption is that deep un- 
conscious urge and belief that the most effective 
punishment is punishment carried out, as a public 
spectacle. Punishment exposed to the public gaze 
is held to be far more potent as a deterrent and a 
preventative. It is but a rarely expressed wish, 
hope, and need within us as we relate it to a de- 
terrent to ourselves, but it is the roaring shout of 
the vengeful mob when an external object—some- 
one else—is found to be guilty of wrongdoing. The 
centuries have altered not only the severity of the 
punishments but have altered also the spectacles 
in the market place. The public hangings, the 
burnings at the stake, the public floggings, the 
scourging and the scarifying, the pillories and the 
stocks are gone. But just as in the case of the 
need for punishment, the need for a spectacle re- 
mains within us. Today the demand for a wide- 
spread and detailed publicity of the crime and the 
criminal meets this need. 


Punishment of Those Nearest the Offender 


An additional secondary assumption (based up- 
on the two theories I have outlined) as to the most 
effective and broadest method of using punishment 
as a deterrent and preventative, is to make it 
clear to all that those nearest to the criminal 
—his family members and relatives—also may 
(or should) be encompassed by the punishment. 
This method is indirect and associative; the spec- 
tacle is direct. This unconscious urge for the ex- 
pansion of the criminality and guilt is an ancient 
notion too and it dies hard—if it is really dead at 
all. Centuries ago it was the death of the relative 
that was required. Later, in certain cultures, it 
was the banishment of the family from the tribe, 
the village, or from the country. Today we still 
have two very effective weapons to spread the 
punishment and to establish and intensify guilt 
feelings to the relatives of the person who commits 
a crime. The first is the searching for, the finding, 
and the publishing of as much newsworthy data 
as is possible about the relatives of the offender. 
The second weapon—the really very ancient but 
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recently reactivated weapon—is that of punishing 
the parents of the child who becomes a delinquent, 
Here we find in full cycle expression of the assum- 
ed high value of punishment in the child-rearing 
practices of parents, namely, the parents not hay- 
ing punished (“disciplined” is the word of the 
twentieth century) the child, with the result that 
he is now delinquent, have failed as parents and 
hence also should be punished. 


Reasons Why Publicity Should Not Be Used 


Based on all of the background considerations 
I have outlined, it is my thesis that publicity is a 
form of punishment—indeed one of the severest 
forms of punishment left to us in our present-day 
society—and that it specifically and especially 
should not be used to punish juvenile delinquents. 
It is my opinion that it should not be used for the 
following reasons: 

1. As do all punishments it overcomes or viti- 
ates the very reason why juvenile courts were 
established in the first place, namely, the firm con- 
viction that by reason of age and its consequent 
partial responsibility a child was to be cared for 
and protected, and specifically he was to be spared 
unnecessary punishment despite the punishment - 
or the means it was to be applied. Publicity applied 
to the delinquent is punishment. It is but additive 
and unnecessary. And because it has both of the 
latter attributes it is thereby “cruel and unusual” 
when one is considering strictly the juvenile de- 
linquent chronological age levels. 

2. The juvenile courts and all of the protective, 
diagnostic, treatment, and placement child-care 
agencies which society has seen necessary to ally 
directly or indirectly to them, were established in 
the hope and belief that their main objective was 
the rehabilitation of the juvenile delinquent. Pub- 
lic identification of the child by name, parents, 
and address and widespread publicity of his de- 
linquency can seriously hamper—or make essenti- 
ally impossible—the rehabilitation of the child 
while under the care of the court and its agencies, 
or later in adolescence and adulthood. 

8. The use of publicity has never proved to be 
punishment that is also a deterrent—neither in 
respect to the treatment of the juvenile offender 
nor in respect to its being a possible instrument 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

4. Publicity given to the name, address, parents, 
and offense of the juvenile delinquent extends 
the punishment of society to his parents, his 
siblings, and to all other relatives. Such punish- 
ment of relatives, as already stated, is an ancient 


and cruel weapon and should not be revived. If 
anything were to be sought that would increase 
the parents’ already possible rejection of the de- 
linquent child because of the shame they already 
feel, no better device could be sought than public 
identification of the child and his parents. The 
purents of the delinquent child need help and 
guidance as well as the delinquent himself, and 
publicity can go far in making impossible this 
desirable “total family approach” in our newest, 
and by far our best, treatment programs. 

5. Publicity in juvenile delinquent cases can be 
harmful in that the personality and emotional 
deviations that may have motivated the juvenile 
delinquent act in the first place may have associat- 
ed with them the specific desire on the part of the 
child for the public announcement that he has ac- 
complished a crime. His desire for status and pres- 
tige in his own peer group and in his community 
—status and prestige of some or any kind—can be 
served well by publicity and the result can be the 
direct antithesis to the hoped-for deterrent result 
that the advocates of more publicity for the juve- 
nile delinquent acclaim as its greatest value. 

6. On the other hand, there are in our juvenile 
delinquent population not a considerable number 
who are unconsciously motivated to delinquent 
acts in the hope they will be caught and punished. 
This self-punishment mechanism that is seen in 
operation frequently in our cases is set in motion 
by deep unconscious feelings of guilt for other 
and previous or continuing sins and the need for 
punishment can be met by the dire results atten- 
dant upon being apprehended as a delinquent. 
Publicity in such cases is an additional punish- 
ment and it can be sought as a further device and 
aid to these self-punishing and self-destructive 
impulses. 

7. Finally, juvenile delinquents at the early 
adolescent age levels are faced with the dual task 
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Precept and example are still tremendous influences for 
good citizenship. Newspapers have the responsibility of con- 
tributing to, if not leading in, the improvement of society 
by lending their efforts to publishing all of the good that 
men do and less exploiting and glamorizing of the sordid and 
seamy side of life in a way that encourages crime. 
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in personality development of completing that 
very important inner image of themselves—or 
self-image—with its important accompanying 
image of what other people think of them. The 
young delinquent has a very good chance (if given 
individual help) of carrying this task out to a 
successful solution with ultimate identification of 
himself with the best role-models in the form of 
other people (adults largely) in his community. 
Widespread publicity in reference to his delin- 
quency can easily convince him that the image 
that others in his environment have of him is 
fixed and unchangeable, and his hopes for accep- 
tance and his drive toward proper identifications 
because of this seem forever impossible of attain- 
ment. 
Conclusion 


For all of the reasons I have outlined—both 
those of an introductory and general nature and 
those specifically relating to children in the juve- 
nile delinquency age groups—I feel that identify- 
ing publicity in juvenile delinquency cases is a 
form of punishment that is additive and unnec- 
essary. It is not a deterrent. It.blocks rehabilita- 
tion, it punishes the innocent relative, and, indeed, 
the assurance of its becoming a fact can actually 
motivate juvenile delinquent acts in certain types 
of childhood personalities. 

Finally, the clamor for this last remaining spec- 
tacle—publicity—plus the demand for the punish- 
ment of the parents of the delinquent—has always 
been reactivated in the minds of men and advocat- 
ed as a valuable panacea when there is an increase 
in the juvenile delinquency rate in any country, 
and indeed in any culture. The unconscious im- 
pulses of man in respect to wrongdoing are deep 
and persistent: The memories of their most effec- 
tive and most satisfying weapons against them are 
equally deep and persistent! 


PAUL S. DELAND 
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HE THERAPIST, as he is and as he is perceived 
|» the delinquent, becomes the touchstone 

for success in his treatment. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, to examine more specifically how 
the delinquent perceives the therapist, since this 
most directly and immediately affects the treat- 
ment outcome. (For present purposes, the term 
therapist is being employed in a wide sense to 
include the psychotherapist, caseworker, and coun- 
sellor who may be working privately, or in an 
agency, institution, or probation or parole set- 
ting). Thus in the case of Freddie, a middle-teen 
burglar, treatment sessions remained essentially 
empty rituals of reporting under pressure because 
the boy regarded the therapist as a snooper who 
was working hand-in-glove with the authorities: 
this despite the therapist’s earnest and repeated 
assurances to the boy that he was his friend and 
was trying to help him. 

In contrast to Freddie is Helen, 16, pretty and 
already a too easy mark for the boys. With her, 
therapy first began to make a dent when she found 
her male therapist impervious to her seductive 
blandishments, yet basically interested in her as 
@ person. 

Desirable changes in the delinquent under treat- 
ment often take place because it becomes possible 
for him to arrive at a more realistic appraisal of 
himself, and a less anxious and hostile type of 
relatedness to his family, friends, and community, 
through his relationship with the therapeutic per- 
son. Of course, the therapist’s perception—which 
is the other half of perceptual transactions occur- 
ring in treatment—vitally affects the treatment 
relationship. It should be noted, nonetheless, at 
this point, that the influence of the therapist and 
of treatment on the patient depends, in the main, 
upon the latter’s perception of these and his reac- 
tions thereto. In this paper, in any case, we will 
content ourselves with the delinquent’s view. Mr. 


Dr. Chwast writes the second of two articles dealing 
with the problem of communication between treatment 
worker and delinquent. The first article, “The Therapist’s 
View of the Delinquent,” by Avel O. Goldsmith, appeared 
in the September issue of Federal Probation. In that 
article Mr. Goldsmith examined the worker’s distortion 
in his perception of the delinquent child. Dr. Chwast’s 
article, on the other hand, depicts how the delinquent 
misinterprets the treatment person.—The Editors. 
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Goldsmith, in a manner parallel to that of the 
present writer, has discussed the therapist’s view 
of the delinquent. 

It has seemed that a logical sequence in examin- 
ing the perceptions of the delinquent would be 
first to assess his preconceptions of the therapist 
and the treatment process, next his perception of 
the therapist upon initially encountering him, 
and then to observe the transformations in his 
perception during the course of treatment. With 
perhaps an occasional transgression, this sequence 
will be adhered to in what follows. 


Preconceptions About the Therapist 


If any single adjective could be used to charac- 
teristically describe the delinquent in his view of 
the therapist, it is probably embraced by the term 
“generalized.” Thus when Teddy entered the office 
and was greeted by the warm, outgoing therapist, 
his coolness and distrust did not thaw during that 
first session nor for many others afterward. Teddy 
later disclosed that he had looked upon the thera- 
pist as trying to worm secrets out of him just like 
some other so-called “‘nice” people had in the past. 
Another interesting example of this type of blan- 
ket perception occurs quite commonly in group 
psychotherapy with delinquents. Here it is not 
unusual, especially during early meetings, for the 
boys to raise their hands as if in school and to 
refer to the therapist as “‘teacher.” 

One could safely say that the delinquent tends 
to react automatically with hostility and suspicion 
to the therapist as indeed he does toward most of 
the adult world, especially if it is middle-class and 
agency or institution based. This generalized atti- 
tude, it might be noted here, is or at least should 
be quite the opposite of the therapist’s view. If he 
is to prove at all effective, obviously the therapist’s 
perception and understanding of and approach to 
the delinquent must be individualized. 

There seems little doubt but that the child’s 
orientation to the world about him, and especially 


* The author assumes full responsibility for the views expressed it 
this article. They do not necessarily reflect those of his agency. He 
also acknowledges his indebtedness to Lloyd Delaney and Milton Yale 
of the Interprofessional Committee on Treatment Practice With Delir- 
quents for their help in developing some of the ideas presented. :. 

1 Avel O. Goldsmith, “The Therapist’s View of the Delinquent 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1959, pp. 20-24. 
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adults of whom the therapist is one, is most 
strongly influenced by the quality of his relation- 
ships with his parents or their surrogates. Typi- 
cally for the serious delinquent, as reported by 
Aichhorn,? Clothier,? Bowlby,* Wolberg,® Redl and 
Wineman,® and repeatedly corroborated in our 
own experience, his early years have been charac- 
terized by rejection and hostility on the part of 
at least one of the parents. Thus on the basis of 
transference phenomena alone, we can understand 
to some degree why the delinquent will defensively 
anticipate the expected adult hostility, neglect, and 
indifference with his own hostility and aggression. 
Since in each individual case, of course, there can 
be considerable variation from what might be 
typically expected, a better understanding of 
transference effects is only possible with fuller 
data on the life history of the particular delin- 
quent, and the permutations in his family rela- 
tionships. 

There is, however, a further complication in 
relation to the delinquent’s perception of the 
therapist which seems to be of social and cultural 
derivation. Here we are referring primarily to 
the stereotyped conceptions of the therapist and 
of treatment. In the delinquent’s case, these stereo- 
types appear to come from three converging 
sources. These are the stereotypes held about the 
therapist and therapy by the population at large, 
those which the delinquent shares with other adol- 
escents in general, and finally the stereotypes 
specifically arising from the delinquent’s involve- 
ment in antisocial activity. 


The General Public’s View of Therapy 


Other than a segment of the sophisticated public 
and those who have observed therapy at close 
hand—and even here lamentable lapses sometimes 
occur—the usual attitude toward therapy is that 
“you gotta be crazy if you go,” and therapists are 
referred to as “headshrinkers” or “brainwashers.” 
Furthermore, in today’s anti-intellectual climate, 
this is even more aggravated because the thera- 
pist is lumped into the opprobrious category of 
being an “egg-head.” Other misconceptions of the 
therapist such as “he is able to see through you 


19 toast Aichhorn, Wayward Youth. New York: The Viking Press, 
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and can read your mind” appear plainly based 
upon primitive fears and guilt. 

Looked at psychologically, these stereotypes of 
the therapist and treatment might be placed with 
overlap into various categories. With regard to 
the therapist, there are stereotypes of hostility 
and suspicion as “He’ll get a mysterious power 
over you;” or of omnipotence such as “They can 
solve all of your problems;” or of disinterest and 
distance such as “All that they care for is your 
money.” Still other stereotypes about treatment 
are also prevalent such as “People in treatment 
get more pushy,” or “You never finish once you 


start,” or “Treatment encourages you to become 
immoral.” 


That there may be a kernel of truth in such 
stereotypes, as is usual with all, should not becloud 
their fundamental irrationality. It can readily be 
seen how they can present problems in therapy. 

Such a problem arose in treating Andy, diag- 
nosed as a borderline case. Andy had been referred 
for treatment after having been picked up for 
setting some small fires. It did not take much for 
Andy to withdraw from treatment, as indeed he 
was tending to withdraw from other relationships. 
Andy had attended several treatment sessions and 
seemed to be quite interested in continuing, that 
is, until he appeared for one meeting in a state of 
great agitation and accusingly informed the thera- 
pist that the kids on the block had been calling him 
“nutsy.” All of the therapist’s efforts to convince 
him otherwise were to no avail for Andy did not 
show up for treatment again. In all probability, — 
the taunt just about tilted the scale against ther- 
apy. From all psychodiagnostic indications, Andy 
seemed to be pushing away any open awareness of 
how disturbed he actually was. The stereotyped 
reaction by his compeers was more than he could 
handle. 

The outcome was, happily, the reverse with 
Tony, who had been doing a little “hustling,” 
“lushing,” and was occasionally “joypopping.” 
When he, also agitatedly, reported that his friends 
were telling him he was headed for the “bug- 
house,” the therapist simply remarked, ‘Now 
ain’t that something?” Apparently, this laconic 
comment, tinged with overtones of sympathy and 
understanding for Tony, acceptable ridicule for 
his friends, and incredulity that anybody could 
conceivably think anything as foolish as that, gave 
the boy enough support to continue treatment. 
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Adolescent Stereotypes 


In addition to these general stereotypes, special 
problems in his perception of the therapist also 
occur because the delinquent is an adolescent. 

We need not dwell too long here upon the turbul- 
ence of adolescence during which the youngster’s 
perception of himself, half-child and half-adult, 
fluctuates considerably. We can note, however, 
that serious problems of identification must arise, 
and further that it is upon adults, of whom the 
therapist is one, that fundamental identifications 
are patterned. Helping the adolescent, particularly 
the delinquent adolescent, work out ambivalences, 
slight and sharp, about adults is obviously crucial 
to treatment success. 

Beyond these psychodynamic considerations, it 
is also necessary to recognize and deal with 
such common stereotypes among adolescents as: 
“Grownups don’t really understand us.” “They 
think they know everything.” “Adults don’t give 
you enough freedom.” “They expect too much of 
you.” “They’re too nosey.” “They always watch 
you.” And, “They don’t remember when they were 
young also.” 


Delinquent’s Perceptual Clichés 


These adolescent perceptions of the adult world 
as repressing and unknowing are even more exag- 
gerated for the delinquent. 

As we have indicated before, the delinquent’s 
perception of adults, tends to be more generalized 
and less differentiating. His need to protect him- 
self, in his view, against potentially hurtful adults 
could perhaps thus increase the rigidity of his 
perceptual clichés. Hence to him a therapist might 
frequently be regarded as someone who can hurt 
you or even destroy you. To the delinquent, the 
therapist is too often seen as one with the authori- 
ties. Depending upon his personality make-up, the 
delinquent may therefore adopt an attitude of cold 
defiance, exaggerated compliance, extreme anx- 
iousness, or utilize other typical methods of manip- 
ulating adults. Quite evidently, the therapist must 
carefully observe these techniques. He must also 
watch the extent to which he might be fitting in 
with the delinquent’s notion that he, the therapist, 
can perform such feats of occult power as to read 
his mind or know everything; or that he can meet 
all of his dependency needs for jobs, clothing, 
shelter, and other kinds of assistance by waving 
a magical wand. From the therapeutic point of 
view, it would seem valid to ask how useful can it 
be for the therapist to assume the magical role 
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into which he may be cast? If he does accept the 
role, what are its limitations? Or should he eschew 
the role entirely? 

Evidently, the answers to these questions cannot 
be given categorically. The case of Ralph, however, 
suggests perhaps an approach to a constructive 
utilization of the delinquent’s perception of the 
therapist as being omnipotent. A confirmed offend- 
er at 17, Ralph’s deft, birdlike movements were 
conspicuous outer indicia of the touch and go qual- 
ity of his social relationships. Ralph’s efforts to 
manipulate the therapist were welded into an 
extensive “conning” operation. Curiously, how- 
ever, this was not unmixed with a great deal of 
awe and naiveté. The therapist realized in his 
treatment of the boy that if he appeared too openly 
unbelieving of the boy’s tales that he (the boy) 
would feel rejected. On the other hand, if he un- 
critically accepted the boy’s stories, he knew that 
he would be taken for a fool and regarded with 
contempt. In either case, therapeutic contact would 
be diminished. The therapist, therefore, decided 
to take the tack of being quite acceptant at certain 
times, amusedly skeptical at others, and finally 
downright unimpressed, in graduated dosages. 
Because of the skillful manner in which this was 
done, the boy could always sense the underlying 
acceptance of himself by the therapist but also 
knew he was not pulling the wool over his eyes. 
Sometimes, indeed, the therapist acted as if he 
knew more about something that had happened 
than he did in actual fact. This assumption of 
partial omniscience at times often had the effect 
of lessening Ralph’s need to fabricate because he 
felt the therapist would see through it and Ralph 
came to realize it wasn’t necessary anyway. 

At times, it may occur that the delinquent 
expresses an unconscious need to render the thera- 
pist impotent because treatment becomes too 
threatening. He will, under these circumstances, 
utilize certain stereotyped notions about therapists 
to derogate him. The therapist, if male, might 
then be perceived by the delinquent as a nonmas- 
culine person. He could be thought of as a sissy, 
square, or odd-ball. If the therapist is female, she 
might be regarded as an innocuous “do-gooder,” 
and therapy is just a lot of talk and hocum. 


The Initial Contact With the Therapist 


Upon entering new and unfamiliar situations, 
people usually react, among other things, with 
tension and concern to varying degrees. A thera- 
peutic situation is invested perhaps with more 


anxiety than most others, inasmuch as the patient 
is aware, however dimly or clearly, that change 
is expected of him. Much of his anticipation of 
treatment can be a positive or negative response 
depending to some extent upon how he is intro- 
duced to it. He can either fight against it, passively 
submit, run away, or react with ambivalence. 

_ Such reactions to treatment might be conscious 
defenses against treatment or they may be expres- 
sions of the underlying personality structure, and 
are largely unconsciously determined. What diag- 
nostic problems does this pose for the therapist? 
How do the variations in the delinquent’s reaction 
influence treatment strategies and treatment 
goals? 

Obviously, if the defenses are superficial and 
situationally determined, the treatment outlook 
and apporach can be very different from what they 
would be if the defenses are more deeply rooted. 
Initial bravado, as occurred when Joseph was 
first seen by his worker, was rather easily sup- 
planted with a genuine interest and desire in being 
helped. This happened because the boy came to 
realize in a relatively short time after beginning 
treatment that his worker really kept his word. 
This quick change in attitude was quite different 
from that of Stanley whose arrogance and suspi- 
cion grew out of a deeply pervasive and encrusted 
conviction that the world was indeed a “jungle”: 
a place where you had to fight your own way with- 
out help or quarter from anybody. Overcoming 
Stanley’s hostile mistrust might have been accom- 
plished eventually, if he could have been kept in 
treatment for more than the 6 months he was 
actually seen. This contingency was never put to 
test, however, because Stanley was sent away to 
a reformatory for a serious burglary at the end 


of that time. 
Effect of Setting 


Another important influence upon the percep- 
tion of the therapist by the delinquent is the set- 
ting. It can make a very substantial difference in 
treatment, despite habitual responses to all adults 
and authority, whether such types of responses 
are fortified or offset by the structure and func- 
tion of the agency in which treatment takes place. 
Setting might well be a decisive factor in the treat- 
ment of certain types of delinquents. Recent 
studies have presented interesting accounts of 
treatment carried out in a diversity of settings 


"In this connection see the author’s article, “The Significance of 
Control in the Treatment of the Anti-Social Person,” Archives of 
‘riminal Psychodynamics, Vol. 2, No. 4, Fall, 1957. 
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such as institutions, settlement houses, court clin- 
ics, social agencies, and in private practice. How- 
ever, our understanding of the interplay between 
agency controls and permissiveness in treatment 
is still in its early stages.? The setting would seem 
to be of importance in determining the quantities 
and proportions of control and permissiveness that 
are feasible. 

Oftentimes, the worker takes on the coloration 
of the setting in which the treatment facility is 
located. Thus in a school, the worker may be re- 
garded as a teacher; in the courts, he may be 
thought of as a probation officer; in a settlement 
house, perhaps as a recreational leader; and in an 
institution, he might be looked upon as the dis- 
penser of special privileges. In the formation of 
such attitudes toward therapeutic persons, one 
would be interested also in knowing how nonclini- 
cal personnel such as elevator operators, reception- 
ists, or secretaries influence the delinquent’s per- 
ceptions. For the worker, an interesting problem 
arising from the setting is presented since he must 
clarify his helping role to the delinquent often 
under adversely perceived auspices. How is he to 
act, on one hand, as the agency or institution 
representative; on the other, as the treatment 
person? 


Transformations in the Delinquent’s 
Perception of the Therapist 


Accompanying the vicissitudes of the treatment 
process, transformations are most likely to occur 
in the client’s perception of the treatment person. 
This has already been touched upon, to a small: 
extent, in speaking of the delinquent’s initial reac- 
tions to therapy. It was pointed out then that the 
delinquent might react to the threat which he 
automatically perceives—or rather misperceives 
—in the therapist by either conscious and/or un- 
conscious defenses. Some of these defenses like 
guardedness and evasion, depression, or apprehen- 
siveness might well be situationally determined; 
others such as manipulative conformity might be 
manifestations of the basic character structure. 

Most patients in the initial stages of treatment 
manifest the expected resistance by selectively 
withholding information from the therapist. The 
delinquent is particularly suspicious and distrust- 
ful, and more reluctant to reveal himself at the 
outset, as he may well have to, since he may have 
something really to hide. This, of course, is also 
in accord with the delinquent’s code of not being 
a squealer. As his relationship to the therapist 
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becomes increasingly close (assuming that therapy 
is moving forward), the delinquent is likely to 
reveal more of himself and his doings. At each 
step and turn, however, testing-out of the thera- 
pist occurs. If the therapist succeeds in meeting 
these tests, minute though they may be, the thera- 
peutic relationship may be deepened. One fre- 
quently observes with such patients (as with other 
patients or clients) that the testing-out becomes 
more subtle as the relationship becomes more 
intimate. If these tests are met, a surprising 
development sometimes occurs in that the previ- 
ously resistant delinquent patient might suddenly 
manifest a massive dependency upon the therapist. 

This occurred in the case of Tom, a previously 
well-nigh inaccessible patient who had resisted 
being drawn into a close relationship with the 
therapist by a combination of lies, defies, silences, 
and distortions. Yet, despite this, eventually Tom 
became deeply involved in therapy and came to 
look upon his therapist as his only real friend in 
the world. When this happened, the therapist was 
cascaded with plentiful proofs of the boy’s depend- 
ency. This took the form of being asked for more 
time, drawn out questions about what to do and 
how to do it, jealous comments about other pa- 
tients, requests for small personal items belonging 
to him and telephone calls. 

This would obviously seem to have serious 
implications if not properly understood and dealt 
with. How can the therapist handle this radical 
change in the perception of himself? In what way 
will this change his own perception of the child? 
In essence, the delinquent might be saying to the 
therapist who is touching very sensitive areas of 
covered-up emotion, “When you get to know the 
real me, you’ll just not want to have anything to 
do with me.” And through this perhaps asking, 
“Do you think I am really worth it?” 

What does this mean? Is the delinquent trying 
to prove his “badness”? To what extent does this 
reflect a belief that he cannot be helped? Is this 
a manipulative attempt to thwart therapy and the 
therapist, and to maintain his own control of the 
situation? Is he questioning the interest, sincerity, 
and ability of the therapist to help him? If so, how 
does the therapist meet the test? 

Evidently, considerable skill is called for on the 
part of the therapist, especially since the emer- 
gence of such dependency phenomena betokens a 
razor-edge balance of intrapsychic stresses and 
strains within the delinquent. When this point was 
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reached with William, a drug addict, the inability 
of the therapist to meet even fractionally the boy’s 
insatiable demands created a tremendous emo- 
tional crisis which finally resulted in a return to 
drugs and then arrest. 

Apparently, there is no simple answer to these 
questions. It might very well be that the therapist’s 
role—as perhaps it should have been with William 
who as a drug addict was, of course, somewhat 
atypical of delinquents—would be to avoid allow- 
ing the build-up of such towering dependency. In 
other cases, on the contrary, this could perhaps 
be safely encouraged because it could be thera- 
peutically managed. 

The delinquent perceives the therapist in other 
ways also. Sometimes, he converts the therapist 
into a conflicting authority with whom he can 
oppose his parents, teacher or probation officer, 
and other significant adults. How does the thera- 
pist treat this situation? Additionally, the delin- 
quent sometimes seems to want to identify with 
the therapist, and yet fight against this within 
himself. How much can the delinquent safely take 
over? What might this mean in terms of his 
family? Of his peer group? Of his own intra- 
psychic balance? 

Perhaps it is appropriate to come to an end at 
this point in discussing the nature of the patient’s 
identification with the therapist, for the career of 
the delinquent’s perceptions of the therapist in 
the treatment process seems to parallel the career 
of his identifications with him. The manner in 
which perceptions are introjected and become 
identifications is critical in determining the kind 
of self-image which the delinquent builds as the 
result of treatment. How do perceptions of and 
identifications with the therapist covary during 
the course of treatment? What is their status 
during the beginning of treatment? The mid- 
point? The end? Finally, how does the delinquent 
identify with the values of the community and the 
accepted patterns of behavior as a result of his 
perception of the therapist in the therapeutic 
relationship? 

The last is perhaps the key problem in the treat- 
ment of delinquents because unless he becomes 
capable of identifying with socially accepted 
values, the probability remains strong that the 
delinquent will continue to misidentify with such 
values and persist in his delinquency. The respon- 
sibilities of the therapist in promoting favorable 
identifications is very large and hardly disputable. 
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Summary 


In brief, this paper has inquired into the treat- 
ment implications of the delinquent’s perception 
of the therapist, citing illustrations and raising 
questions where they seemed relevant. It seems 
clear that the preconceptions of the therapist by 
the delinquent, derived either from transference 
reactions resulting from early experiences with 
significant persons, or from prevailing stereotypes, 
vitally affect the treatment relationship and the 
therapeutic process. The stereotypes can be seen 


as coming from attitudes toward therapy and 
therapists held by the population at large, those 
more specifically occurring among adolescents, 
and then even more specifically those held by 
delinquents. In addition, the perception of the 
therapist by the delinquent upon the initial con- 
tact strongly influences the course of therapy, 
especially within the context of the structural and 
functional setting in which treatment is provided. 
Finally, the delinquent’s perception of the thera- 
pist undergoes considerable changes which reflect 
the degree of success or failure during treatment. 


Group Counseling in Juvenile Probation 


By GLENN J. WALKER 
Group Treatment Consultant, Los Angeles County Probation Office 


ENNY, a Mexican boy, had just the day before 
B been bodily removed by the police from a 

school playground where he had been loiter- 
ing as school was letting out. He had been suspend- 
ed from this school and instructed to stay away 
from the school grounds. 

“T wasn’t doing nothing to hurt nobody when 
the punk fuzz come along and started giving me 
trouble. I was just waiting on a couple of my 
friends. There ain’t no law against that, is there?” 

“You mean they started pushing you around 
without no reason? Just for standing outside 
waiting.” (Victor is a close companion of Benny’s 
and shares his hostility toward the police and 
other adult authority.) 

“Yeah, man, they shoulda left me alone, I got 
as much right around there as anybody.” 

Alex, who knows these two boys in the com- 
munity feels the need to be heard. “You had been 
kicked out of school and told to stay away from 
there, hadn’t you?” 

“Yeah, but they can’t keep me away if I want 
to go there, they can’t tell me what to do. I told 
them so too.” 

The leader, at this point, sees a chance to shed 
more light on the discussion. He has a copy of the 
police report in his file on Benny and knows what 
actually happened. “You mean, Benny, that you 
told them they couldn’t keep you away from there 
or tell you what to do? Could this have had any- 
thing to do with what happened?” 


“I guess it did, they got sort of mad and told me 
I was gonna leave one way or another.” 

“Did they hit you?” Jimmy wants to know. 

“Not until I hit one of them with the chain; he 
was going to put me in the car. I wasn’t going to 
let the punks do that so I hit him.” 

Don, a boy with no problem in his relationships 
with adults seems somewhat taken aback at this 
statement. “You mean you hit one of them with a 
chain? No wonder they hit you, it was self- 
defense! That was pretty stupid to try that.” 

Alex, less delinquently oriented than Benny and 
Victor, chimes in: ““Yeah, man, you shoulda known 
better than that. I don’t like cops messing over me, 
but I never tried to hit one of them. They could 
kill you.” 

Benny agrees, “Yeah, I know it was stupid but 
I can’t help it. When a cop starts toward me I got 
to fight, I just can’t control what I do then. They 
finally handcuffed my arms and my legs, both. It 
didn’t do me no good to fight.” 

“What did they do with you?” asks Jerry who 
has extensive contacts with the police and the 
court but who reflects a neurotic kind of delin- 
quency different from most of the other boys in 
this group. 

“They took me to the station and I waited till 
my stepfather came down after me.” 

“They didn’t beat you up?” Victor’s authority 
problem prompts him to say. 

“Naw, man, I know them guys and we get along 
pretty good when they leave me alone. As soon as 
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I wasn’t mad any more it was all right. It’s just 
when I’m doing something and they interfere 
and start messin’ over me that I can’t stand them.” 

“Why didn’t you get busted for fighting with 
the cops?” Don wants to know. 

“Cause they know how I am and anyway, I’m 
getting better, I ain’t done nothing like this for a 
long time... .” 

“Why do you do it at all.” Don wonders. 

“T told you, man, I just can’t stand punks 
messin’ over me. I lose my temper, I guess, and 
I can’t help fighting them. I don’t want to, I know 
I only get beat up and they mess over me more, 
but I do it anyway. What makes you do things 
when you don’t want to do them,” he asked the 
group leader. 

“T think some of the other guys might help us 
figure out the answers to that, Benny, and maybe 
I can throw in some of my ideas as we go along. 
Do any of the rest of you have any ideas on this?” 

“T do, I think... ,” and Alex starts to explore 
the fact that Benny responds much differently 
when frustrated or threatened than he does in 
other situations. The discussion goes on from 
there. 

These boys and this conversation were part of 
a group of wards of the Juvenile Court of Los 
Angeles County who were under the supervision of 
a juvenile field probation officer—the group leader 
—while remaining in their own homes.* The group 
of which they were a part was one of three con- 
ducted as an experiment in group counseling in a 
field setting. These three groups were seen weekly 
for nearly a year. Each group consisted of from 
7 to 9 boys. Some boys left the group and were 
replaced by new boys for one of three reasons: 
They (1) were dismissed from probation, (2) 
were placed in an institutional facility, or (3) 
discontinued attendance at the meetings on their 
own initiative. 

These groups were set up in an attempt to pro- 
vide answers to several questions that have re- 
peatedly been voiced. Will juveniles attend such 
meetings where there is an element of choice in- 
volved and this requires their giving up their own 
time at home and in the community to attend? 
Will they leave the meetings together and get into 
trouble that would not have developed had they 
not been brought together in this way? Will they 
learn new forms of delinquency through this asso- 
ciation? Will their own delinquent thinking and at- 
titudes be reinforced? Will they gain anything 


* The writer was then working as a juvenile field probation officer 
and conducted these groups. 
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that would make the time and effort to hold such 
a meeting worthwhile? Will it really provide 
better supervision and treatment for boys? Will 
the probation officer’s role make it impossible for 
him to be an effective group leader? 

Many of these questions have been answered, at 
least tentatively, in a positive direction. 


Selection 


Coming from a highly delinquent neighborhood, 
Benny reflected both the hostility and delinquent 
attitude of a cultural group whose greatest secur- 
ity lies in their own cultural values and associa- 
tions rather than in the larger, more dominant 
culture into which they are attempting to inte- 
grate. He had a background of petty theft, tamper- 
ing with autos, truancy, and, more recently (he 
was then 15), auto theft and experimenting with 
marijuana. 

Victor reflected almost identically the same 
pattern. His family was even more delinquently 
oriented—providing refuge for aliens illegally in 
the country from Mexico. All of his sisters and 
brothers were known to the Probation Depart- 
ment. There were several illegitimate children in 
the home. Both boys had been known to the De- 
partment for years, either in their own right or 
as the younger brothers of former probationers. 

Should these two boys have been put in the 
same group? Wouldn't they contaminate other 
koys or, at best, be encouraged to continue their 
own association? Experience revealed there was 
nothing to fear. No other group members asso- 
ciated with either boy outside the group. They con- 
tinued to associate with each other but while 
Victor had to be placed in a Forestry Camp and, 
later, the California Youth Authority, Benny was 
dismissed from probation without further incident 
and has been in no further trouble since. 

There were many possible factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting group members. Among those 
thought of were intelligence, age, offense, racial 
or cultural group, emotional maturity, socioeco- 
nomic status, and neighborhood. After due con- 
sideration and some experimentation it was de- 
termined that most of these factors had only an 
insignificant bearing, for our purposes, or none 
at all. Those that did had to do with the need for 
the boys to be able to communicate with each 
other in a meaningful way. This meant that, 
within broad limits, the boys needed to be in the 
normal range of intelligence. While test scores 
would have been desirable, they were not deemed 
necessary. A trained person could easily estimate 
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the boys’ ability to communicate on this basis. 
More important were the areas of age, both 
chronological and emotional. A 13-year-old and an 
18-year-old just do not have much in common to 
talk about, even in terms of current delinquent 
experience. Neither do a very immature 14-year- 
old and a very mature 16-year-old. For this reason 
it is important that chronological age be fairly 
close (within 3 years in a particular group, closer 
if possible) and that emotional maturity be on a 
reasonably uniform level throughout the group. 
This, too, can be estimated closely enough by a 
trained worker. 

It was found, then, that (1) no elaborate selec- 
tion is necessary for meaningful group participa- 
tion, (2) chronological age, emotional maturity, 
and in a very general sense, intelligence, are the 
only significant factors in selection, and (3) that 
no elaborate measuring techniques are necessary 
even in these areas; the evaluation of a trained 
probation worker is adequate. 


Leadership Techniques 


The group leader had worked long and hard 
with Jerry and his mother. She was a person who 
was extremely neurotic and at times seemed close 
to a psychotic break. She was very domineering, 
yet was almost totally incapable of making deci- 
sions for herself. The father was a very inade- 
quate person whose only show of strength was to 
leave the family and go out on his own when he 
could no longer stand the state of conflict, incon- 
sistency, and frustration within the home. The 
mother spent most of her energy expressing hos- 
tility toward the father and trying to punish him 
for leaving the family. She did preserve some of 
her energy, however, to spend on a concurrent 
demanding, overprotective, yet severely rejecting, 
attitude toward Jerry. The boy needed a strong 
father figure and tended to develop as dependent a 
relationship with the group leader as he could 
allow himself in view of his real fear of finding 
man to be psychologically impotent as he had so 
often seen his father be (and as he feared he him- 
self was). His delinquent history began with fire- 
setting, petty theft, child molesting, and progress- 
ed to auto theft and a more mature form of sex 
delinquency with girls. He was too disturbed emo- 
tionally for any available local facilty and not quite 
severely enough disturbed for a state mental hos- 
pital commitment. 

Jimmy was a casual, impulsive delinquent who 
was in trouble due to the lack of any masculine 
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control or supervision and to having a mother 
who, while very loving, imposed no meaningful 
controls at all. He was not a seriously delinquently 
oriented boy. He followed his need and developed 
a strongly dependent relationship with the leader 
which he consistently tested in minor ways but 
never risked losing. 

Both Victor and Benny were very hostile toward 
authority in general. This included the leader, 
even though personally their relationship with 
him was acceptable. 

Don was a rather mature, situational delinquent 
with no authority or dependency problems. He 
related to the leader easily and casually. 

Confronted with these group members some 
real questions are raised as to the kind of leader- 
ship role that should be assumed and why. It might 
also be asked whether the group composition has 
anything to do with leadership role. It seems 
hard to believe, however, that such divergent 
members and their problems could fail to demand 
some attention to them as opposed to a more pro- 
saic, homogeneous group. 

Since this group composition was not new to 
the leader it was felt that situations resulting 
from individual problems could be handled with- 
out too much difficulty. However, the setting was 
different. Previous experience had been with boys 
in a forestry camp setting where attendance was 
not totally voluntary and where any disturbances 
that might result from anxieties raised in the 
group could be observed and handled. Such was 
not the case here. For this reason it was deter- 
mined to approach the group in a nonthreatening, 
nondirective manner. Not many meetings had 
passed before it was evident that this approach 
was not only unnecessary, but undesirable. The 
dynamics of these groups operated the same as 
those of any other group of delinquent adolescents 
the leader had dealt with. Their being in the com- 
munity made no difference. 

Too nondirective an approach was too anxiety- 
provoking to the boys. They felt a lack of organ- 
ization, a lack of guidance and direction, and a 
lack of the protective security provided by a well- 
formed and organized group. For the leader to 
attempt to be nonthreatening, personally, resulted 
in the group itself becoming threatening. A prob- 
lem of attendance developed. The next move was 
to declare a false start, reorganize the groups, and 
start again. This could easily be done because the 
groups had not really developed any cohesiveness 
nor gotten into areas that would be a problem to 
terminate. They really were not treatment groups 
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yet. When this was done the groups began func- 
tioning as meaningful treatment units. 

The group leader, experience has indicated, 
must provide the atmosphere of the group. He 
sets this tone, inevitably, by his presence so it 
must be under his control and be positive. It 
should be a warm, accepting, friendly, informal 
atmosphere. The careful structuring of the group 
does not conflict with this. It conveys to the group 
the leader’s concern that everyone involved get 
as much out of the meetings as possible and that 
he is willing to assume his part of the responsi- 
bility for the success of the meetings. This respon- 
sibility is carefully outlined, as is the responsibil- 
ity of the group. As a part of the leader’s assump- 
tion of responsibility he must be able to accept 
his authority role and the leadership of the group. 
This often is not as easy as it sounds in that it 
requires a good deal of self-evaluation directed 
toward the integration, by the group leader, of 
his own status as both an authority figure and a 
treatment agent. This is necessary, can be done, 
and this dual role has been found to have distinct 
advantages in the treatment of delinquents. 

But what of the group leader’s role and the 
diverse problems presented by Jerry, Jimmy, 
Victor, Benny and Don? It is a distinct part of the 
leader’s role to be alert and sensitive to the indi- 
vidual needs and dynamics of each boy in the 
group. In some situations Jerry will need protec- 
tion from the group (he is inept socially) and in 
the process of giving this protection the leader 
demonstrates that he is not impotent as Jerry 
fears. The boy becomes more able to accept him 
and the help he offers. The acceptance the leader 
extends to Victor and Benny along with the clear, 
fair, but firm limits demonstrates to them that 
authority can be firm without being punitive and 
destructive or to be feared. The acceptance of a 
kind offered Jerry or possibly even Victor and 
Benny might not be appropriate for Jimmy. He 
could become too dependent and hamper his own 
growth. He will need to be accepted but rather at 
arms length with an accompanying encourage- 
ment to identify with the group and to partially 
meet his needs there. 

The leader needs always to be aware of boys’ 
feelings and to help them in an expression of those 
feelings as a part of the group process. He fosters 
group interaction since treatment really takes 
place there, not through him as the leader. He 
needs to facilitate, support, guide, instruct, in 
order to help in the development of the group pro- 
cess. The leader must, in dealing with adolescents, 
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be ready and willing, when it is really indicated, 
to clarify points of discussion or to give factual 
information. This must be done as a service to the 
group and in such a way that the group is not 
dominated or does not become leader-centered. 
The impulse is always to give too much informa- 
tion too often. Be sure the group cannot provide 
its own answer first. 

In accepting his role as an adult, the group 
leader, and an authority figure, the leader becomes 
the reflection of social demands and social reality 
to the group. He must be sure that the reflection he 
gives is an acceptable and constructive one. 

How active a participant should the leader be? 
The writer has found this can be gauged in terms 
of the therapeutic goals of the group. The leader 
needs to have some concept of what is therapeu- 
tically effective activity on the part of the group 
and when it is utilizing the time efficiently toward 
moving in that direction. (This is determined by 
the degree of expression of feeling, the group in- 
teraction, sincere interest in helping each other, 
the feeling of group identity, evidence of insight 
being developed, attitude changes, etc.) 

Working from this base, the leader needs to be 
rather active in the beginning sessions. This con- 
tinues only until the group has begun to develop 
some cohesiveness and identity as a group and 
until it has been “trained” to operate therapeu- 
tically. When this stage is reached the leader can 
become less and less active until he is operating 
basically as a monitor of the group treatment 
process. As long as this process is efficient he does 
not become involved; when the efficiency falls off 
or the needs of an individual indicate it, he moves 
into the group, becomes as active as is necessary 
to return the process to optimal efficiency, then 
returns to his role of a nondirective leader. This 
variation in activity may be great or it may be 
minor; the leader may need to be quite active for 
most of some sessions and may hardly say a word 
during others. 


Organizing the Group 


It has become evident from this study and from 
other groups that it is wise to do a thorough job 
of orienting and instructing the group in the be- 
ginning. This eliminates many initial problems 
and avoids some of the casting about that is done 
by all groups during the early phases of their 
development. 

This structuring should convey to the group 
that this time is theirs to use to their own best 
advantage. The leader will try to help as much as 


he can toward their getting the most out of their 
discussion and their understanding as much as 
possible what they are talking about. They may 
discuss whatever they please, keeping in mind 
that the meetings are meant to help them under- 
stand themselves and their problems better. The 
leader will sometimes guide or direct the discus- 
sion in order to develop better understanding but 
he will not provide topics of discussion. The two 
primary areas of responsibility of the group are 
to provide subjects for discussion and for keeping 
the discussion going. If the discussion bogs down 
or begins to lag, the group should be aware that it 
is their responsibility to keep it going. This is im- 
portant for two reasons. If they do not understand 
this it is a natural part of the group process for 
them to attempt to transfer this responsibility to 
the leader. If he accepts it the group becomes 
leader-centered rather than group-centered and 
much of the benefit of the dynamics of group inter- 
action is lost. If he does not accept this responsi- 
bility the group, when it begins to become un- 
comfortable as the result of silences, will blame 
the leader for not doing something to alleviate 
this discomfort. Hostility toward the leader de- 
velops and the group development may be greatly 
retarded. 

The group should be told that the discussion 
should be feeling-centered and problem-solving in 
nature. It is necessary for group members, as they 
talk, to do so in terms of how they feel about a 
subject, a person, or a situation rather than what 
they think about it. Each group member should be 
frank and honest about discussing how he feels, 
what he sees as problems to him, and in his evalua- 
tion of what is said by other group members. Part 
of the purpose of the group is to help not only 
themselves but other members of the group. 

Boys will nearly always be concerned about how 
open they really can be about their feelings. Will 
the group leader take them back to court on the 
basis of something they might say in the group? 
This must be handled in terms of reality. Group 
discussion is confidential and has no bearing on 
other aspects of the leader’s handling of the case 
except in areas where the leader is legally respon- 
sible to the court and the community. The boy 
must use his own judgment as to whether he 
should discuss unrecorded offenses. Obviously, the 
leader cannot become aware that a boy came to 
the meeting in a stolen car, accept it as privileged 
communication, and take no action. However, it 
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should be explicit that an expression of feelings 
need not be bridled for fear of reprisal from the 
group leader because there should be none. 

Having been provided with the above informa- 
tion the group will know their areas of freedom 
and the areas of restriction and will feel comfort- 


able in their functioning because of these clearly 
defined limits. 


Problems Encountered 


Victor had to be placed in the California Youth 
Authority. His basically delinquent background 
and his severe authority problem were more than 
the group or he could cope with. 


Jerry, ultimately, was placed in a state mental 
hospital for a 90-day observation period after he 
set fire to a garage, stole a movie actor’s Thunder- 
bird, and brought a teenage girl home to spend the 
night with him in the living room (his mother 
was a very moralistic person). 

As evidenced by the above examples, a common 
pitfall in setting up groups such as these had been 
encountered. In selecting boys for the counseling 
groups those who exhibited the greatest need for 
supervision and treatment were chosen. They also 
had, generally, the poorest prognosis for success. 
In selecting for groups of this nature it is wise to 
choose from two categories of boys: (1) those 
who are aware of a need for help and are accepting 
of it and (2) those who are new on probation and 
who accept the group as a routine part of the pro- 
bation process. This selection makes the groups 
easier to handle, assures a greater degree of suc- | 
cess and avoids, in large measure, the major prob- 
lem encountered in this study—that of attendance. 
We feel there is little doubt that two factors con- 
tributed significantly to the attendance problem: 
(1) the choice of boys as group members who 
needed help most (but often were not able to ac- 
cept it) and who were failing on probation, and 
(2) the factor of having to experiment with lead- 
ship techniques in the beginning meetings of the 
groups. It became apparent when the results of 
this study were analyzed that when these two 
factors were removed attendance was not a prob- 
lem. 

No other problems developed during the study. 
The potential problem of extra-group association 
among the boys did not develop in any way. In 
fact it was found to be somewhat advantageous to 
have some boys in the group who were already 
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Positive Results 


“TI think I’m going to have a problem with the 
principal because I missed school yesterday. My 
mother can’t go in with me and he won’t let me 
back in without her. But you know him (speaking 
to the leader). Could you help me get back in so I 
won’t get into a jam with him again?” These are 
the words of a boy who the semester before was 
making a concerted and successful effort to get 
himself expelled from school. 

One of the most apparent results of group meet- 
ings with these boys was a marked improvement 
in their concept of and relationship to authority. 
This is one of the most basic advantages of the 
integration of the authority and the treatment 
role. As a boy sees the leader, a very powerful 
authority figure, displaying the ability to be a 
firm authoritarian, yet, simultaneously, to be fair, 
warm, accepting, and concerned, his distorted con- 
cept of authority becomes open to question—it 
doesn’t hold true in this situation. Eventually, 
this inconsistency likely results in a revision of 
the concept of authority—a revision in a direction 
more closely akin to reality. There usually follows 
a decrease in problems with representative of 
authority in the community. 

It was found that many boys did not have a 
meaningful concept of the probation department 
or its function. This was quickly clarified in the 
group sessions and their use of probation services 
was improved. There was evidently a great need 
for accurate information in many cases. 

As many of the boys discovered that others 
were concerned about them they began to become 
concerned about themselves. Their behavior began 
to have significance as they themselves began to 
feel more sure of their own importance. With this 
came the effort to change undesirable behavior 


because now it made a difference. This progression , 
led to several boys being uneventfully dismissed 


from probation. 

A tangible, measurable result of the group meet- 
ings was the decrease in problems on the cases of 
the group members. In some cases it was dramatic, 
in others less so, but, over all, boys in the counsel- 
ing groups made, statistically, a better-than- 
average record on probation. As an additional as- 
pect of this finding the necessary period on proba- 
tion was appreciably shortened in several cases. 
Cases could be dismissed early with good assur- 
ance that the boys would not be back in trouble. 

Not to be overlooked is the benefit the writer 
gained from the use of the group as a diagnostic 
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tool and source of information, not only about 
particular boys, but the community in general. A 
picture of a boy is gained in the group setting that 
is not gained in any other way. The informal and 
unrestrained discussion reveals information that 
could not be obtained otherwise. Used to advan- 
tage this can be a very useful tool in helping the 
boys being dealt with. ' 


Analysis of Disposition of Group Members 


The total number of boys involved in this study 
was 33. They comprised three groups of 8 each 
plus replacements as some boys discontinued, were 
placed, or were dismissed from probation. 

For purposes of analysis these cases were di- 
vided into three groups classified in terms of 
regular attendance, irregular attendance, and non- 
attendance. Among 19 boys who maintained reg- 
ular attendance, only three had to be placed 
(camps, schools, foster homes). Eventually all 
but 4 of the nonplaced boys were dismissed with- 
out incident. Of these 4, only 1 has been involved 
in a known recurrent offense. 

Six boys were considered irregular in attend- 
ance. Three of these boys had to be placed during 
the experiment. Of the remaining 3 none could 
be dismissed and 2 were known to have committed 
further delinquencies. 

Eight boys were nonattenders. Three of them 
had to be placed. Only 1 of the remaining 5 could 
be dismissed and 3 of the 4 left on active probation 
were involved in further delinquencies at the end 
of the study. 

It is apparent from these figures that there is a 
significant trend of difference in probation success 
among these groups. Whether or not boys reg- 
ularly participated in group discussions seemed to 
make the difference between their successfully 
becoming adjusted to the community and society 
or their failing to do so and having further trou- 
ble and/or being placed. Even considering the 
selective factors determining whether a boy does 
or does not attend the sessions, these figures are 
very encouraging. 


Summary 


The boys, Benny, Victor, Jerry, Don, Jimmy, 
and Alex—part of one of the groups described in 
this paper—have very positive memories of their 
group experience. Their feelings as expressed 
some months after the termination of the groups 
leave no doubts as to their own awareness that 
the experience was a positive one. 
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Don has since matured even more and has 
settled down to a steady job, is supporting his 
mother and himself, has accepted realistically the 
deficiencies in his home, as represented by a weak, 
alcoholic father, and has set about improving the 
family’s future by his own positive efforts. There 
is no questioning his successful adjustment to life 
and society at this point—an adjustment that was 
slipping from his grasp not so long ago. 

Alex seemed to profit immeasureably by observ- 
ing the feelings and reactions of the two boys, 
Victor and Benny, from his own cultural group. 
These Mexican-American boys all knew each other 
in the same high delinquency neighborhood. Alex 
did not like what he saw reflected in the group. 
It was possible to observe him move from an 
identification with this delinquent group to a non- 
delinquent, independent kind of thinking as the 
weeks went by. He finally broke completely with 
his former delinquent companions and started 
associating with older, nondelinquent boys, got a 
good job, returned to school at night, and at pres- 
ent is well on his way to becoming a journeyman 
machinist. 

Casual, impulsive, unsupervised Jimmy has 
grown up. He was able to gain some insight into 
the need for social controls and was able to in- 
ternalize some of these controls imposed by the 
Probation Department, group leader, and the 
group as his own. He still tends to need affection 
and attention and uses a “little boy” approach to 
social relationships but it is an adjustment that 


and he is not delinquent. 

They were not all successes. This group lost 
Victor and Jerry. Victor has been to the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority schools twice and is still 
on parole to them. He still is immersed in his de- 
linquent subculture. Prospects are that he will be 
in contact with the law, the courts, and prisons for 
many years to come. His way of life seems to be 
set and he will probably make his inevitable jour- 
ney from one delinquent or criminal episode to 
another. 

Jerry, unfortunately, was too emotionally dis- 
turbed for this kind of group treatment to be of 
help. The home in which he had to live was too 
disturbing to him. Even psychiatric help concur- 


“ rent with the group counseling was not sufficient 
ir to overcome the overwhelming problems which he 
od Bf had to deal with. He spent several months in a 
ps state mental hospital and did well until he return- 


at 


ed home. The round of delinquent activities symp- 
tomatic of a very disturbed boy continues. He con- 
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is becoming more adequate as he matures more, | 
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tinues to be seen regularly by the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and it may be hoped that 
with maturity and further treatment this highly 
intelligent boy may make an adequate adjustment. 

A great deal has been learned through these 
experiences with these groups of boys. It is evi- 
dent that group counseling is a practical treatment 
tool appropriate for use in the juvenile field pro- 
bation setting. The results of this study are sub- 
stantially favorable. However, since there is not 
complete agreement in the field as to the most 
desirable qualifications of persons doing group 
counseling, a word of caution is indicated. Group 
counseling is a complex process. For that reason 
it is recommended that those persons engaging in 
this form of treatment do so only with the direct 
guidance of a professional consultant or other 
person who has extensive training and experience 
in group therapy. 

We have found that the potential problems fear- 
ed to be inherent in bringing groups of delinquent 
boys together in the community did not develop. 
We know that most boys will attend such meetings. 
The boys among whom attendance is the greatest 
problem are those who have extreme authority 
problems and who express this hostility by non- 
attendance. 

We have learned that group thinking is in a 
generally positive direction. Much negativism 
must be expurged in the process but the group 
goals are clearly accepted by the boys as being 
positive. 

It seems apparent that adequate selection, on 
the basis of ability to communicate, can be done © 
by a trained probation officer without the need 
for elaborate testing. The one pitfall to avoid is 
that of choosing all boys from among those who 
need the most help. These boys should be included, 
certainly, but the tendency is to choose all such 
boys. This is not felt wise and when they are in- 
cluded in a group the leader should be fully aware 
of the degree of their problem and their prognosis. 
A leader can be easily discouraged by a group 
composed totally of negative, failing boys. 

It is very important that the groups be carefully 
and fully oriented at the beginning session. This 
provides security for them, defines the limits, the 
freedoms, and the responsibilities of both group 
and leader and outlines the patterns of group 
operation. It results in a much smoother operating, 
more productive group. It also makes the leader- 
ship role an easier one without losing any of the 
effectiveness of the group. The leader should set 
an informal, relaxed, accepting tone in the group 
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within the clear, firm limits he has established. 
This “tone” has much to do with the freedom 
the boys feel as to full expression of feelings. 

The leader will need to be active during early 
sessions but he can become a more nondirective 
“monitor” as the group becomes trained and 
matures. 

One of the most important aspects of the leader- 
ship role is the appropriate integration of the 
probation officer’s obvious authority role and his 
desired treatment role. This requires much self 
analysis and is not easy. However, it becomes the 
primary tool in dealing therapeutically with boys 
whose primary problem is that of a distorted con- 
cept of and relationship to authority. 

One of the most rewarding experiences of this 
project was the gradual winning away of Benny 
from his companions and his delinquent sub- 
culture. This was apparent over a period of 
months as he associated less and less with Victor. 
He more often was quiet and was not supportive 
of Victor as he verbalized his hostility toward and 
distrust of authority. He began staying at home 
and developed a really good relationship with a 
new stepfather. He re-entered school and stayed 
there. 

Unfortunately, Benny’s tentative efforts toward 
acceptance of positive social values were crystal- 
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lized by a tragedy. An older and more sophisti- 
cated brother, one that Benny was quite close to, 
was killed in an auto accident while trying to 
escape from the police after they had attempted 
to stop him for a traffic violation. Benny was very 
disturbed about this. Just before the accident it 
had been discussed with Benny that he probably 
was about ready to be dismissed from proba- 
tion. When an appointment for an individual 
conference was finally made for him the group 
leader was quite concerned. Would this accident 
cause a revival of all the old bitterness and hos- 
tility toward authority, especially the police? Dur- 
ing the interview Benny was very quiet. The 
leader tried subtly to find out how Benny felt 
about the situation, generally, the police, in partic- 
ular. The approach was not subtle enough to pre- 
vent Benny from being very aware of the leader’s 
concern. If there was ever any doubt as to his 
positive adjustment or the success of his group 
experience it was removed by his reply: “You 
don’t have to worry about me. You can dismiss my 
case any time you want to. I ain’t mad at nobody. 
I wasn’t real sure before but now all the things we 
talked about make sense. I know whose fault this 
was. Joe would be alive now if he hadn’t run. You 
don’t have to worry, if I wasn’t certain before, I 
sure am now. ... I'll never be in trouble again.” 


Leaving the Training School 


By JAMES R. MACKAY AND ALICE H. COLLINS* 


N A TRAINING SCHOOL for delinquent boys it is 
I not an unusual occurence for a boy who has 
been doing quite well throughout his stay to 
run away only a few weeks before his release date. 
Or a boy who has always been reasonably coopera- 
tive, may flare up and be defiant and insolent to 
the cottage mother, pick a fight with a friend, or 
deliberately destroy property. 
Experienced institutional personnel are familiar 
with such behavior and recognize it as the expres- 
sion of the anxiety of the child concerning his re- 
turn to the community—his worry over his accep- 
tance at home, back in school, and with his peers. 
They know, too, that he is beginning to realize how 
*Mr. MacKay is senior clinic social worker at the Alcoholism Clinic, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital at Boston and was formerly a psychologist 
with the Massachusetts Youth Service Board. Mrs. Collins was for- 
merly deputy director of the Massachusetts Youth Service Board and 


is presently a staff executive with the Community Council of P. 
‘Oregon. 


hard it will be for him to “keep out of trouble” 
and to avoid return to the institution. 


Positive Relationships at the Training School 


There is another important aspect to such be- 
havior that needs consideration. Many children 
have made positive relationships for the first time 
in their lives while in the training school. For 
some, the school has supplied at least that security 
that comes from assurance of regular, dependable 
physical care which they have never known before. 
To others, it has meant a chance to know one or 
more adults who are consistent, kind, and firm 
—good parent figures such as they have not met 
heretofore. Many delinquent children have had 
repeated experiences of loss and many changes of 
places to live, with a minimum of attention to their 
basic needs. When they face again the loss of what 
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they have grown to know, all the feelings attached 
to the earlier experiences are again aroused. As 
they have in the past, so now they “act out” their 
anger and unhappiness at this new loss by doing 
things they know will anger and hurt others. 

It is true that anxiety at the prospect of sepa- 
rating from a familiar setting is known to every 
child in the normal course of his life—when he 
leaves summer camp, school, or college. He has, 
however, many opportunities to air his feelings 
and get rid of them by talking about them with his 
peers and with adults; in making farewell gifts 
expressing his sentiments about leaving; in fare- 
well ceremonies, and in the prospect of many, 
welcomed returns to the scene. 

To the delinquent boy, these avenues for ex- 
pressing his worries are closed. Certainly, his 
peers would not understand any nostalgic com- 
ments about the “dear old training school.” The 
personnel of the institution and people in the com- 
munity at large see the institution as the place a 
boy wants to leave as quickly as possible and never 
see again. The delinquent accepts this as a state- 
ment of how he feels, too, and repeats it often. He 
believes, as do most of those in contact with him 
—teachers, group workers, neighbors, and family 
—that his only wish is to “get out and never come 
back.” When the staff of the training school talk 
with him they, too, most often consider it a com- 
pliment to tell him they do not expect to see him 
again and they hope they will not have to. If he 
does return, it is seen as a failure and a cause for 
shame and regret, both by the staff and by the 
child. 

The delinquent boy has still another problem 
here. He finds it very difficult to communicate how 
he feels with the result that other people do not 
become aware of his feelings and attempt to talk 
them over with him. For him to talk of his feelings 
means that he must face his anxieties directly. The 
overpowering nature of his feelings militates 
against such direct expression of them. Rather, 
his method of expressing his unhappiness is 
through action so that, when he is frightened at 
the prospect of leaving—and losing forever—the 
friends he has made and the chance to be in a 
pace where he has been relatively comfortable and 
happy, he acts out his unhappiness and anger. 
This behavior has, of course, the result that he 
anticipated—he is not sent away. But it is cer- 
tainly a wasteful way of assuring this result and 
one which is without a constructive plan or a 
future solution. 
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Actually, it is a hopeful symptom of growth and 
change in an individual when he is able to form 
attachments within an institution and is willing 
to risk the beginning of relationships with adults, 
despite many earlier painful experiences. Whether 
or not he should remain in the institution for a 
longer period of time once such growth has begun, 
must be decided in each individual case in order 
to provide a maximum of emotional growth while 
recognizing the significance of emotional depend- 
ency engendered by long periods of institutionali- 
zation. The separation experience itself may be 
made to have positive meaning for the boy if it is 
recognized that he has mixed feelings about leav- 
ing which he cannot talk about easily. 


Helping To Make the Separation Adjustment 


The training school itself may be used to help 
the boy leave with less difficulty. For example, it 
might take a leaf from the book of other schools 
and make separation something more of an im- 
portant occasion. While perhaps formal gradua- 
tion exercizes with their sentimental references 
to Alma Mater and the usual elaborate ceremonies 
would seem absurd to the boys, a somewhat formal 
meeting with an expression of the interest of the 
institution in the boy and its satisfaction with his 
progress may well have real meaning. It can 
serve as a way of expressing the mixed feelings of 
the boy about staying and going in a manner that 
is acceptable and traditional. Since many of these 
children leave their regular schools with little 
ceremony when they reach the school leaving age, 
this may be the only opportunity they will have 
for participating as the chief actors in such an 
event. 

In training schools where something of this 
kind is done, it has been observed that its anticipa- 
tion and performance have elicited a positive re- 
sponse, not only on the part of the children who 
are leaving, but also on those who remain. 

It is important, too, that staff members under- 
stand their own attitudes concerning separation 
from the children in whom they have invested so 
much time and thought. It is sometimes difficult 
for staff to allow themselves to experience regret 
at the prospect of having a boy leave, because they 
feel that this implies overattachment to him and 
favoritism, qualities they consider inimicable to 
the way in which they like to see themselves and 
want to be seen by others. To preserve this picture 
of themselves, they may need to defend themselves. 
from their real sense of loss by repressing or deny- 
ing their true feelings and thus telling the boy how 
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glad they are to see the last of him, how quiet and 
pleasant the shop or the cottage will be without 
him, and how disgusted they will feel if he should 
return. 

Some staff members, like many parents, believe 
it will make it more difficult for a child to leave if 
the adult expresses regret at his going and loneli- 
ness at the prospect of his absence. The reverse is, 
in fact, the case. No one wants to be forgotten—to 
be missed is to be remembered. Many children 
express the reason for runaways from home and 
from institutions by saying that they wondered 
whether someone would come to find them. Others 
have told of sneaking back to look in the windows 
of the house to see whether their parents were out 
searching for them, or were going about their 
normal routines as though the children did not 
exist. 

In reality, it is the ability of the staff to care 
enough for a child to be willing to look after his 
daily needs, reward good behavior and punish bad, 
mediate endless quarrels, teach new skills, that is 
of the utmost importance if growth is to take place 
in the child. It would be impossible to make such 
an investment of time and personal attention in a 
child and then look forward to never seeing him 
without a sense of loss. The recognition and accep- 
tance of the existence of such feelings as a hard 
and inevitable part of the job will permit staff 
members to be sufficiently free and comfortable to 
turn with enthusiasm to the boy who has replaced 
the parolee. 


The Need to Be Loved and Wanted 


Another way in which children betray their 
anxiety about their acceptance by the staff of the 
training school is through inquiries about boys 
who have been there before. Staff members may be 
inclined to deny acquaintance with the boys, seeing 
such questions perhaps as the boy’s way of gaining 
confidential information. Actually, more often they 
have the purpose of discovering whether the staff 
really does individualize children—whether they 
really “know” the person who is asking the ques- 
tions and will remember him. Delinquent children, 
who often have a deep sense of being unlovable and 
unwanted, need very much to believe that they 
have made a place for themselves in the training 
school, for better or for worse! Staff members can 
utilize their knowledge of this need by reviewing 
their stay with them informally, or by accepting 
a picture or a bit of carpentry as a “memento.” 
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Such recognition in the regular boarding school 
comes from records of sports, of prize winners and 
academic honor rolls. The “old grad” pointing out 
his name on some such public display to a student 
is a familiar sight. The achievements of alumni are 
followed in the newspapers and in letters, and the 
whole school hears of the success of its graduates. 
The training school can use such means of recogni- 
tion in a very limited way. Public acknowledge- 
ment of success must of necessity be confined to 
success within the training school since boys who 
have made achievements in the community do not 
wish to have their former connection with the 
training school publicized. 

Nor is it usually wise to post lists of teams and 
other competitors of earlier years in the training 
school for the same reason. However, in occasional 
talks at assemblies, mention can be made of grad- 
uates of the school without use of their names. 
Some training schools have found graduates happy 
to return to tell of their progress in the community 
and this is another excellent way to convey to those 
who are about to leave, that they will be remem- 
bered and their success appreciated. 


Anxiety After Leaving the Institution 


Often, the problem of separation becomes even 
more acute for the boy after he has left the insti- 
tution and returned to the community. It is not 
uncommon for a boy, on his entrance to the train- 
ing school, to declare that he never intends to re- 
turn home, giving a tragically accurate account of 
the reasons for his decision in terms of the deteri- 
oration of the home and his place in it. As time 
and distance separate him from it, his longing for 
a stable home situation and for the kinds of adults 
he has begun to know in the institution, give rise 
to fantasies about his home. When he is ready for 
release, he may have idealized it so much that now 
he is eager to return and is certain everything will 
be “good and different.” 

When he goes home, the ideal conditions which 
he has built up in his imagination, fade before the 
reality that turns out to be as unrewarding as 
when he left. Once again, he experiences the sense 
of rejection and loss that he had known earlier. 
It is an indication of growth that, at this juncture, 
he recalls the more positive and stronger figures at 
the training school and longs to return to them. 


Talking with a social worker 2 weeks after leaving 
the training school, Joe S. said: “I wasn’t thinking that 
I would go back. I was thinking that I didn’t want to go 
back. Sometimes you bi think what they’re doing up 
there now, you 


know. 
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“Some of the people that work up there . . . think 
about them?” inquired the social worker. 


— ” Joe continued. “Wouldn’t want to think about 
. Well, I got along with them all. I was friendly 
em.’ 


Three weeks later Joe remarked: “I meant to write 
a letter to one of the kids. If you go up there can you 
say hello to him for me? And say hello to Miss F . 
she was always good to me. Just say hello. She probably 


Hoe gd me, but she’s always there so just say I said 
ello 


It is at such a time that some children make 
return visits to the training school. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, this is recognized by training school ad- 
ministrators who have an axiom that when a boy 
returns for a visit he will soon return as an in- 
mate. It is true that if a child cannot return as a 
visitor—and there are many practical reasons 
which do not permit most training schools to ar- 
range such visit readmissions—he will often con- 
trive to get recommitted. 

One boy wrote from home to a friend still at the 


school: “I hate it here. She ,(step-mother) is just like 
she always was. See you soon.’ 


If the boy is referred to community agencies 
such as clinics, neighborhood centers, or casework 
services, the problem he is having in handling his 
feelings about separation from the institution 
needs to be interpreted to them by the parole agent 
or other institutional representative. Otherwise, 
they are likely to accept at face value the boys’ 
statements about the institution and not hear 
what he is really saying. It is still unfortunately 
true that the stereotype of the institution as a 
place of punishment, dreaded by children and con- 
sidered only as a last resort by most professional 
people, is still very much alive today. “To keep a 
child out of a training school’’ is still often seen as 
the objective of treatment, and the inability to do 
this as failure, with all that implies about the pro- 
fessional self-esteem of the worker. It is difficult 
for many professional people to avoid the trap of 
overidentification with the boys about the training 
school. They need to remember that expressions of 
hatred may mask longing and love as frequently 
as those that express deep regard may mask hos- 
tility and anger. 


Help in Self-Understanding 


The parole officer can be of great help to the 
child in his struggle to adjust to the separation 
from the institution in other ways. He should be 
sufficiently familiar with the training school, its 
personnel and “culture,” to provide the boy with 
a chance to talk about it and reminisce in the man- 
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ner of old grads everywhere. It should be borne in 
mind that since his companions and other people 
he has known in the training school have real 
meaning for the child, he can recreate them by 
talking about them. Airing his feelings in this 
way may prevent his having to return to them in 
fact. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the parole 
officer’s understanding and acceptance of the am- 
bivalence of the child. He needs to recognize the 
strength of his feelings so that if the child cannot 
resist acting out in order to be returned, the parole 
officer does not become angry at him nor at him- 
self for failing with the boy. Sometimes, a return 
to the insttitution is a vital step toward true 
growth and the parole officer’s willingness to ac- 
cept this can materially contribute to its good 
effect. 

Separation anxiety is, of course, only one of the 
many emotional crises that face the delinquent in 
the institution and out of it. It is only one of the 
many conflicts between what the child has interna- 
lized—what is “inside” and the stresses of every 
day reality—that which is “outside.” While the 
management of institutional program can be of 
great importance in helping a child with these 
massive problems, the opportunity to form a re- 
lationship with a person who can understand and 
assist him in meeting his problems in a socially 
acceptable way is of primary importance. Often 
it is impossible for the social worker who has treat- 
ed the child in the institution to sustain his contact 
with him after he leaves. However, the value of a 
continuing relationship whether it be with the 
institution social worker or his parole officer in 
bridging the gap between the training school and 
the community may be crucial. 

The training of the social worker permits him to 
evaluate the intensity of the problems of the boy 
through such channels as the expression of bitter- 
ness and contempt against “this dump” which may 
conceal his despair about the “dump” to which he 
is returning. Being well identified with the insti- 
tution, the social worker can accept expressions 
of unhappiness and accusations against personnel 
and help the child to understand them as no other 
members of the institutional staff can do because 
of their group responsibilities. The cottage father, 
for example, may know that a boy is accusing him 
of gross unfairness when he punishes him for 
fighting with a cottage mate because he is afraid 
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that when he leaves and the other boy remains, he 
will be forgotten, and will have no one to control 
him but an alcoholic father. But the cottage father 
must punish him just for the sake of group dis- 
cipline and the boy’s own good. The social worker, 
on the other hand, need take no direct action. He 
can help the boy talk out his feelings and come to 
understand and thus to master them. 

How far such self-understanding should be car- 
ried, how much insight is useful or bearable to an 
individual, is here, as elsewhere, a matter to be 
determined by the caseworker’s appraisal of the 
strengths of the individual and his degree of emo- 
tional maturity. Trying for self-understanding too 
soon or avoiding it too long, are equally dangerous 
for these acting-out children and requires great 
skill and experience on the part of the social 
worker. The child may become increasingly anx- 
ious as the feelings of loss and deprivation are 
activated by too rapid an approach to a weak and 
rigidly defended ego, and flee from further pain 
into delinquency—in the institution or out. On 
the other hand, a child whose expressed feel- 
ings are passively accepted by the caseworker as 
representing his true emotional state, may despair 
of ever finding an understanding person, and 
again demonstrate his feelings by acting out. 

Close collaboration between the social worker, 
the parole officer, and anyone in the community 
who is to serve as a therapist is extremely im- 
portant. Such contacts are best made in person, 
in the presence of the child who can then more 
readily accept the new worker as an extension of 
the earlier relationship. Such referrals have much 
greater potential of success than those made by 
letter or telephone without the direct participa- 
tion of the boy himself. Here again it is important 
to recognize that to acting-out children, actions 
speak much louder than words. When the intention 
is to tell the child that he has not really cut him- 
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self off from the positive experiences of the insti- 
tution, that he still has the friends he made there, 
and the assurance of their control if he needs it, 
he will be able to believe this much more readily 
if he can see and hear them than if they exist only 
in words and on paper! 


Summary 


Personnel at training schools for delinquent 
children recognize that a child who has done well 
during his stay may run away, and become as- 
saultive and defiant as time to go home approaches. 
Such behavior is most frequently attributed to 
anxiety concerning his acceptance in the home 
and the community and his doubts about his abil- 
ity to “keep out of trouble” and out of the institu- 
tion. 

Such children, and others who do not act so 
violently, may also be suffering acute separation 
anxiety from the institution which has, at the 
minimum, supplied their dependency needs and, 
at the maximum, given them adults to whom they 
can relate and who will help them with their prob- 
lems of control. Children who have known repeat- 
ed loss in their earlier lives, feel separation from 
the institution most keenly and may act out, not 
only before they leave but after their return home. 

Separation anxiety in some degree is known to 
most adolescents when they leave camp, school or 
college. To the delinquent, avenues for the ventila- 
tion of feelings which are open to such children 
are closed. Training schools can help in finding 
ways of providing for this need. A continuing 
relationship with one adult who can help him work 
out his problems and make true emotional growth 
is of prime importance. Parole officers and social 
services in the community will also contribute to 
his eventual adjustment if they understand that 
the child may have overwhelming needs for return 
to the institution and can identify with, rather 
than against, this need. 


A sound, effective training school program rests on three elements, 
namely, the right philosophy, a good organizational structure, and a sound 
administrative approach. Administration and organization tuned to the 
right philosophy will not develop accidentally. These things do not grow 
of themselves but develop as a result of strong leadership and ory 
defined sereeaaan known to all the staff and the community. 


—CHARLES W. LEONARD 
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Double Jeopardy and Waiver in Juvenile 
‘Delinquency Proceedings 


By WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN 
Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


OHN STOLE a car. He was a juvenile and so he 
J appeared before the juvenile court. He was 

committed to the state training school. After 
spending 15 months at the school, he was returned 
to the juvenile court, presumably on the basis that 
he was not adjusting in the training school. The 
juvenile court certified him to the adult criminal 
court where he was prosecuted for the same 
offense that brought him before the juvenile court 
and for which he had been committed to the train- 
ing school. He was found guilty, sentenced, and 
incarcerated in the state prison. You are shocked 
that this could happen? It can and has. 

Until quite recently the courts have invariably 
interpreted the statutes as permitting this proce- 
dure and have held that prior proceedings in the 
juvenile court do not bar subsequent prosecution 
in the criminal court on the grounds of double 
jeopardy.! The same reasoning by which courts 
have in the past denied other constitutional safe- 
guards to youth is relied upon—namely, that delin- 
quency proceedings are not criminal in nature; 
the purpose being treatment, not punishment. 
Thus, the defense of double jeopardy provided for 
in the Constitution of the United States? and 
guaranteed in all states protects adult citizens but 
not our children. i 


Reappraisal of Denial of 
Double Jeopardy 


The denial of this protection raises a number 
of questions. “Treatment” under court order in- 
variably involves impingement of a right. At stake 


1 People v. Silverstein, 121 Cal. App.2d 140, 262P, 2d 656 In re 
anaes, 48 N.M. 140, 188P. 2d 503 Moquin v. State, 216 MD. 524, 

*“Nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
but in jeopardy of life or livelihood;” . . . See Fifth Amendment to U.S. 
Constitution. (Emphasis added) 

’ Albert Deutsch, Our Rejected Children, Boston, Mass: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1950. 

‘Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children, 1956. 

ildren’s Bureau Statistical Series 48, 40 pp., 1958, U.S. t 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

& See Footnote 4. 

*This is a practice which has been challenged upon constitutional 
8rounds. See White v. Reid, 126 F. Supp. 867. Also see Standards for 
Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No, 346, p.27, 1954, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

.C. This practice is also prohibited by Subdivision 4 of Section 24, 
‘Decree,” of the Standard Family Court Act, NPPA Jeurnal, Vol. 5, 
No. 2, April 1959. 
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in such actions are the personal liberty of the child 
and the rights of parents to care, custody, and 
control. Therefore, even though the purpose may 
be commendable, does it justify denial of a consti- 
tutional protection established to protect basic 
individual rights? Under our system of govern- 
ment, the individual should be entitled to protec- 
tion in this respect even though the purpose of the 
action is said to be benign in nature. 

Sixty years ago we discarded a system of crimi- 
nal prosecution (with its built-in constitutional 
safeguards) and punishment of child offenders 
for a system of noncriminal proceedings based 
upon a philosophy of protection and rehabilitation 
of the child. While there is evidence that we effec- 
tively discarded the former system, at least the 
legal processes, there is considerable evidence 
that an effective program for “protection and re- 
habilitation” to a considerable degree is still little 
more than a desirable concept. 

In over half the counties of the country, juvenile 
courts are still without probation and other diag- 
nostic or treatment services. Many of the public 
institutions for delinquent children provide little 
more than custodial care. In some, this care is 
substandard without proper supervision and under 
dangerously crowded conditions.* In fact, those 
institutions with proper facilities and adequate 
staff, in terms of quality and quantity, to provide 
a “treatment” program are the exception rather 
than the rule.* Also, the stigma and later handi- 
caps encountered by a child because of commit- 
ment to an institution for delinquent children can 
be as great or greater than those which adults face 
as a result of incarceration in a penal institution. 

Denying the protection of double jeopardy on 
the basis that delinquency proceedings are non- 
criminal becomes even more questionable since in 
many states® a youngster committed under juve- 
nile court proceedings can be transferred by execu- 
tive action to an adult penal institution® and, in 
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at least one instance,’ may be committed in delin- 
quency proceedings directly to an institution for 
persons convicted of crime, thereby placing the 
youngster in jeopardy through the possible impo- 
sition of criminal sanctions. 


Recent Thoughts on Needed Protection 


Court and probation personnel, as well as others 
in the field, have been concerned for some time 
with the practice of youngsters being subjected 
to two sanctions, one imposed by the juvenile court 
and another by the criminal court for the same 
act. This matter was brought to the attention of 
persons working on the new Standard Family 
Court Act.® Accordingly, the following provision 
was included in Section 13: “When a petition has 
been filed a child shall not thereafter be subject 
to a criminal prosecution based on the facts giving 
rise to the petition, except as provided in this Sec- 
tion.” This additional provision is intended to 
prevent subsequent prosecution of a minor in an 
adult court for an act which was the subject mat- 


7™Ohio Gen. Code, Sec. 1639-30. Discounting an early objection to 
this commitment, the court said “The Ohio State Reformatory is a 
prison for persons who are convicted of felonies and committed 
thereto by a sentence of the court following such conviction; while for 
delinquent children, who have been committed thereto after having 
committed an act which constitutes a felony, it is only a school or 
place of reformation.” See Leonard v. Licker, 3 0 A. 377. 

® See Standard Family Court Act, op. cit. 

® The Children’s Bureau requested that the following be added to sub- 
division I in its version of Section 13 of the Standard Family Court 
Act appearing in the comment: “Such waiver shall terminate the juris- 
diction of the court with respect to the offense for which jurisdiction 
was waived.” (Received too late for inclusion in printed Act.) 

10“‘The court may waive jurisdiction and order a minor held for 

criminal proceedings after full investigation and hearing when an 
agency or institution holding legal custody of a minor sixteen years of 
age or over files a petition with the court alleging that such minor 
while in the institution or under the care of the agency has violated one 
of the following sections ¢ [Sections dealing with specific misdemeanors 
such as simple assault, disorderly conduct, destruction of property, 
etc.] and that such violation was harmful to other children or disrup- 
tive programs of such agency or institution and the court finds 
such allegations to be true and that the minor is not committable to 
an institution for the mentally deficient or the mentally ill, and is not 
treatable in any available institution or facility within the state designed 
for the care and treatment of children.” 
(It should be noted that if the concept of double jeopardy is to be 
applied some rewording will be necessary in the above provision in order 
to eliminate the requirement that a finding of delinquency be made prior 
to waiver.) See comment on Section 24 of Standard Family Court Act, 
op. cit., pp. 147-148. 

11 The statutes in 38 jurisdictions prohibit the use of disposition or 
evidence given in juvenile court in other proceedings. See Juvenile 
Deli , Frederick B. Siessmann, Oceana Publications, New York, 
ee Rev. 1959. However, information in juvenile or family court 
records should be available to parole officers in adult courts in 
making presentence reports. comment on Section 33, Standard 
Family Court Act, op. cit. 

12“Tn certain situations, depending on the age of the child, and the 
act committed, waiver to criminal court may be a possibility. Moreover, 
at the time of the interview, it is not known whether or not the court 
specializing in children’s cases will retain jurisdiction over the case if 
a petition is filed, or will waive its jurisdiction and permit the child 
to be tried in a criminal court. Therefore, it cannot always be assumed 
that the police interview will lead only to a noncriminal proceeding. 

“Before being interviewed, the child and his parents should be in- 
formed of his right to have legal counsel present and to refuse to 
answer questions if he should so decide. In:cases where waiver is possi- 

le, he should also be cautioned that if he answers his answers may 

not only before the specialized court but possibly in a criminal 
court. Where a child has been questioned alone by a police officer, 
without having been given an opportunity to secure the presence of 
his parents, guardian, or counsel, his statements during such interview 
should be presumed to have been induced either by the child’s imma- 
turity or by the idea that they would be used only in the specialized 
court and they should, therefore, unless the presumption is overcome 
be excluded from admission before a conainall ay in which the child 
Specialized Courts Dealing With 


may be a defendant.” In Seen vor for 


Children, op. cit. pp. 38-8 
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ter of a petition disposed of by the juvenile court 
in any manner other than waiver. In other words, 
it prohibits the criminal prosecution of a child 
without juvenile court “approval.” 

The Children’s Bureau recommends a further 
provision which would prohibit the juvenile court 
from subsequently exercising its jurisdiction over 
a youngster on the basis of the same act over 
which it had previously waived jurisdiction.® To 
permit the juvenile court to again assume jurisdic- 
tion in such a situation can subject the youngster 
to three actions for the same offense. Nor does it 
appear logical since the juvenile court in waiving 
has indicated that the youngster is not amenable 
to treatment in the facilities which it has at its dis- 
posal. 

Section 13 governing waiver, in the Family 
Court Act, is based on the principle that social 
and emotional maturity cannot be established on 
the basis of age only. Some youngsters under the 
age of 18 (recommended upper age for juvenile 
court jurisdiction) because of their social and 
emotional development will not benefit from pro- 
grams designed for the treatment of adolescents. 
This provision, therefore, provides the flexibility 
necessary in handling the older adolescent group. 
Despite this provision an occasional youngster 
does get placed in the children’s program who is 
not amenable to treatment in that program. In 
order to be able to effectively deal with such cases, 
the Children’s Bureau recommends a more liberal 
waiver procedure after the child has been placed 
in an institution or under the care of an agency.” 
This procedure, however, permits waiver only 
after a new offense has been committed by the 
child—not on the same offense under which he 
was originally committed. 

The statute should also prohibit the use of state- 
ments made by the youngster while under the 
control of the juvenile court authorities, the dispo- 
sition of the court, and any evidence given in 
court, against the child in any future criminal 
proceedings.'! The same prohibition should apply 
to statements made while in the custody of the 
police unless given under circumstances which 
would meet the requirements of due process.” 

Section 13 of the Standard Family Court Act 
permits waiver by the court to criminal court in 
a case where a child 16 or over commits an act 
which would be a felony if committed by an adult 
if, “after full investigation and a hearing” the 
court finds such action to be in the best interest 
of the child or the public. This provision is esse- 
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tially the same as that in the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act?* which has been incorporated either 
in whole or in part in the laws of many states. 

Having been involved in the development of the 
new Standard Family Court Act, the writer is of 
the opinion it was not the intention of the drafters 
of this Act to permit the court to commit a child 
for continuing care and treatment and then at a 
later date waive his case to the adult court for 
criminal prosecution for the same act through 
which it originally assumed jurisdiction and under 
which the original commitment was made.'* The 
inclusion of the additional provision referred to 
earlier reflected the drafters’ thinking that impos- 
ing a dual set of sanctions for the same act was 
manifestly unfair. 

An interpretation which would permit a final 
order of commitment of a youngster, resulting in 
months of detention for treatment before the sub- 
sequent criminal prosecution for the same act, has 
as its effect the derogation of the right to a speedy 
trial guaranteed under the Constitution. Certainly 
the holding of a person for over a year before 
initiating criminal proceedings can hardly be re- 
conciled with the philosophy underlying this pro- 
vision of the Sixth Amendment. 


13 See Section 10 of the Standard Juvenile Court Act, National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, Revised Edition, 1949, New York, p. 40. 

14 For a similar interpretation, see In re Trignanes, 150 Pa. Super. 
491, 28 A.2d 702, and Moquin v. State, op. cit., (see dissent.) 

16ULS. v. Dickerson, 168 F. Supp. 899 (1958). On oie 30, 
1959, (after the submission of this article) this decision was 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia *Cireuit 
(U.S. v. Dickerson, No. 14,959). The court, in reversing, stated that 
in the preliminary hearing “the case had not "reached the stage at which 
it can be fairly said that the juvenile’s liberty had been placed in 
jeopardy.” The court did not decide whether double jeopardy would 
attach to a disposition made by the Juvenile Court saying, “Without 
deciding whether jeopardy can ever attach to a disposition made by a 
Juvenile Court, either because the Constitution is directly applicable 
[See Pee v. United States, U.S.App.D.C. x) 
decided by this court June 25, 1959. See In the Matter of Robert Me- 

et al., Municipal Court of Appeals, No. 2255, —— A.2d 
(1959), and cases therein cited.] or because subsequent proceedings 
would be ‘fundamentally unfair’ [Shioutakon v. District of Columbia, 
98 U.S. App. D.C. 371, 236 F.2d 666 (1956)] we hold in the circum- 
stances of this case no jeopardy attached as a result of proceedings 
in the Juvenile Court.” 

It also appears that Dickerson was not, at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, afforded a hearing on the issue of waiver since his case was 
waived by the Juvenile Court “without further hearing” after the 
“detention hearing.’’ A hearing is not specifically required by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia statute; however, there is a considerable body of 
opinion to the effect that a hearing on the waiver issue should be 
provided for by statute since substantial rights are involved. (See Sec- 
tion 13 of the Standard Family Court Act, op. cit.) 

18 In the Matter of Robert McDonald, Darnell Cooper and Ronald 
Enrico Dobbins, No. .2255, Municipal Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia (August 1959). 

“In In re Poff, 135 F. Supp. 224, the court pointed out that the 
juvenile court statute, “‘was devised to afford the juvenile protection 
in addition to those he already possessed under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Before this legislative enactment, the juvenile was subject to the 
Same punishment for an offense as an adult. It follows logically that 
in the absence of such legislation, the juvenile would be entitled to the 
Same constitutional guarantees and safeguards as an adult. If this be 
true then the only possible reason for the Juvenile Court Act was to 
afford the juvenile safeguards in addition to those he already possessed. 

legislative intent was to enlarge, not to diminish these protections.” 

In discussing the protective nature of the court in the Dickerson 
case, the court said, ‘“Manifestly, the ultimate objective was to confer 
additional rights and privileges on juvenile offenders beyond those to 
which they had been entitled previously, as well as in addition those 
that adult offenders have under existing laws.” Dickerson supra p. 902. 

18 Nebraska v. Thomas E. Barkus, 95 N.W. 2d. p. 674 Shioutakin v. 
District of Columbia, 236 F. 2d. 666, May 1956; State v. Reister, 80 N.W. 
2d. ny Bari v. Jacobs, 247; F. 2d., 595; In re Paul Paul n, 129 AT. 
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If the social study indicates that the youngster 
is not amenable to treatment in the Children’s 
program, the court, before it makes a finding of 
delinquency or imposes any sanctions, should 
address itself to this issue. If the court finds this 
to be the case and waives on the basis that it is 
“contrary to the interests of the child or the public 
to retain jurisdiction,” it should be precluded from 
imposing sanctions thereafter. 


Recent Decisions 


A recent decision” is significant in that it holds 
that the constitutional protection against double 
jeopardy is applicable with respect to delinquency 
proceedings in juvenile court. An even more recent 
case, however, following the earlier decisions, 
holds that double jeopardy does not apply in a 
delinquency proceedings since such proceedings 
are not criminal in nature.’ In the Dickerson case, 
first of these two cases, the youngster, in proceed- 
ings before the juvenile court, acknowledged his 
involvement in the act and was found to be within 


the jurisdiction of the court as a delinquent child. 


His case was then continued for study and recom- 
mendation as to disposition. On the basis of the 
study, his case was waived to the adult court. He 
was subsequently indicted and a motion was 
brought to dismiss the indictment on the grounds 
of former jeopardy. In sustaining the motion, the 
court said, “Precious constitutional rights cannot 
be deminished or whittled away by the device of 
changing names of tribunals or modifying the 
nomenclature of legal proceedings. The test must 
be the nature and essence of the proceeding rather 
than its title. If the result may be a loss of personal 
liberty, the constitutional safeguards apply.” 

This reasoning conforms with that of the court 
in the Poff case and would have the ultimate effect 
of making all constitutional safeguards applicable 
in delinquency proceedings. Both cases also made 
a point of the protective nature of the juvenile 
court approach.!* 

In Poff and Dickerson the courts reasoned that 
the constitutional safeguards surrounding the 
accused in criminal cases are available to the 
youths brought before the juvenile court. Other 
relatively recent cases have held that some of the 
traditional safeguards apply to delinquency pro- 
ceedings on statutory grounds or on the basis that 
a fair hearing under the due process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment involves adherence 
to these safeguards.1® Other groups and organi- 
zations have recommended that many of these 
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safeguards be made applicable to delinquency 
proceedings although not necessarily on constitu- 
tional grounds.!® The application of constitutional 
safeguards to delinquency proceedings has also 
been the subject matter of a number of recent 
articles.”° 

Although attempts have been made through 
statutory provision to protect youngsters from 
the imposition of two sanctions for the same 
offense, the writer is not aware of any instance 
where the application of the concept of double 
jeopardy has been advocated. 

A question now arises as to whether the applica- 
tion of the traditional concept of double jeopardy 
in such cases is in conflict with the philosophy and 
approach of the juvenile courts. 

In the Dickerson case the court held that jeop- 
ardy attached as soon as a finding of delinquency 
was made by the juvenile court. The court did, 
however, point out that this did not preclude the 
juvenile court from holding a preliminary hearing 
or from making an ex parte social investigation. 
Actually, a finding of delinquency is not necessary 
to waive?! nor, as pointed out before, is it required 
in the Standard Family Court Act. However, a 


19 See Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, op. 
cit., and also, Guides for Juvenile Court Judges, National Probation 
and Parole Association, New York, N. Y., 1957. 

20 Monrad G. Paulsen, “Fairness to the Juvenile Offender,” 
Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 41, No. 5, April 1957, pp. 547-576. 

J. Eugene Breitenbach, “Due Process of Law for Youthful Offenders,” 
Journal of the State Bar of California, Nov.-Dec. 1957, Vol. 32, p. 665. 

Jack J. Rappeport, “Determination of Delinquency in the ‘Juvenile 
Court: A Suggested Approach,” Washington University Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 1958, No. 2 2, April 1958, pp. 123-166. 

Jack J. Rappeport, ‘ ‘Juveniles Being Denied Basic Rights,” Harvard 
Law Record, March 13, 1958. 

Homer Clark, “Juvenile Delinquency in Colorado: The Law’s Response 
to Society’s Need,” Rocky Mountain Law Review, University of Colorado, 
Vol. 31, No. 1, Dec. 1958, p. 1. 

F.E. Ellrod and D.H. Melaney, “Juvenile Justice: Treatment or 
egg University of Pittsburgh Law Review, Vol. 11, Winter 1950, 
pp. 277- 

Lewis Diana, “An Appraisal of Juvenile Court Procedures,” Journal 
of Crimanl Law, Vol. 47, Jan-Feb 1957, p. 561. 

21 “Occasionally, there may be a preliminary action which may elimi- 
nate both parts of the hearing as described above. This weuld be when 
there is a question as to whether or not the specialized court should 
waive its jurisdiction and permit the child to be tried in a criminal 
court. (See p. 27, “The Jurisdiction of the Court.”) Whether or not 
the child committed the act alleged in the petition is not an issue in 
this determination. The issue should be whether or not the child, if he 
did commit the act alleged in the petition, would be ‘treatable in any 
institution or facility of the State designed for the care or treatment 
of children,’ or whether the court can find under the circumstances ‘that 
the safety of the community clearly requires that the child continue 
under restraint for a period extending beyond his minority.’ (See p. 
27, “The Jurisdiction of the Court.”) These questions should be deter- 
mined first. In their determination the court should permit the introduc- 
tion of such evidence as has a direct bearing upon their determination.” 
In Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, op. cit. 


p. 54. 

22 “A social study should begin with the filing of the petition. An 
exception to this is the case of a child apprehended in relation to a 
specific delinquent act who denies participation in the act, or when the 
intake worker or probation officer assigned to study the case has reason- 
able doubt that the child was in fact involved. In such cases, a court 
hearing should be held to determine whether or not he committed the 
act alleged and the social study should not be begun until this has 
been determined. A social study made by the court inevitably involves 
some invasion of privacy, including contacts with schools and neighbors, 
and results in some gossip about the child and his + np me Standards 
for Specialized Courts Dealing With Children, op. cit., p. 50. 

23 See Standard Family Court Act, op. cit., p. 148. Section 23—Investi- 
gation Prior to Disposition—provides that “where the allegations in the 
petition are denied, the investigation shall not be made until after the 
allegations have been established at the hearing.” This provision applies 
to all petition whereas the wording preferred by the Children’s Bureau 
appearing in the comment limits this provision to delinquency cases. 


problem may be presented in securing facts upon 
which to base waiver. In developing standards of 
operation for specialized courts and in legislation, 
every effort was made to protect the rights of chil- 
dren and families before the court, one of which 
was the right to privacy. In Standards for Special- 
ized Courts Dealing With Children? and in the 
Standard Family Court Acé#?’ the position was 
taken that when there is a denial of the allegations 
in the petition, there should be a right to a hearing 
on this issue before an investigation is made. 
Therefore, if jeopardy attaches upon a finding of 
delinquency and when the allegations in the peti- 
tion are denied, the court is required to make a 
finding with respect to the allegations before it 
makes a social investigation, securing sufficient 
information to support the decision to waive 
appears to present a problem. This, however, 
should involve a negligible number of cases. In 
the first place, experience has shown that the per- 
centage of denials in delinquency cases is relatively 
small. Also cases where waiver is generally given 
initial consideration are ones where the youngster 
usually has been known to the court one or more 
times previously so that there is already consider- 
able information available in the court files perti- 
nent to a determination as to his treatability as a 
juvenile. This, coupled with observation and study 
of the youngster if detained and information 
secured at a preliminary hearing, in most cases, 
should provide sufficient evidence to support a 
decision to waive without initiating a new study 
involving community contacts. 

The application of the concept of double jeop- 
ardy to juvenile delinquency proceedings would 
also preclude the filing of a second petition based 
on the same offense which was the basis of a 
previous petition heard and disposed of by the 
court. Such a practice might well be questioned 
if during the intervening period between petitions 
the youngster’s adjustment was satisfactory. Also, 
since the conditions which might be the subject 
matter of a petition and bring a youngster under 
the jurisdiction of the court are usually broadly 
stated, another petition based on different reasons 
might well be filed. Such situations should rarely, 
if ever, occur if proper care is exercised in the 
screening process by law-enforcement agencies 
and the courts. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In conclusion, therefore, there is evidence of 
considerable agreement on the part of persons 
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working with delinquent children, including court 
personnel, that a child should be entitled to essen- 
tially the same protections accorded adults by the 
constitutional safeguards of double jeopardy. Also, 
the concept of double jeopardy appears to be in 
conformity with the purposes underlying the juve- 
nile court approach, namely, protection and reha- 
bilitation of the child, and its application to 
delinquency proceedings does not appear to create 
problems in the attainment of these objectives. 

The question now arises as to whether the exten- 
sion of the constitutional safeguard of double 
jeopardy to delinquency proceedings, which are 
not criminal proceedings, is logical and sound in 
the legal sense. 

In the Dickerson case the court said “that 
the constitutional protection against double jeop- 
ardy. ... is applicable to all proceedings, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are denominated criminal or 
civil, if the outcome may be deprivation of liberty 
of the person.”** The court based this finding on 
the fact that certain other constitutional safe- 
guards, such as the right to counsel, have been 
held to apply to civil proceedings whenever a loss 
of personal liberty may be the result. The exten- 
sion of double jeopardy to civil proceedings other 
than those concerned with juvenile delinquency, 
for example cases involving the deportation of 
aliens and the commitment of the mentally ill, may 
create serious complications. The danger that the 
protection against double jeopardy will be ex- 
tended is limited, however, since the Fifth Amend- 
ment speaks only of double jeopardy for the same 
“offense.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that even if 
a delinquency proceeding is said to be civil in 
nature a finding in such a proceeding must be (in 
the great majority of cases) based upon a prior 
finding of the commission of an act which is an 
offense under the criminal statutes. Actually, 
waiver of a case which contains no allegation of 
an offense would be meaningless. This is so since 
the criminal court cannot take jurisdiction in cases 
where no offense has been charged. In fact there 


24 Dickerson, supra. p. 901. 


25 See Sec. 8, Jurisdiction, and Sec. 24, Decree, Standard Family Court 
Act, op. cit. 


26 Rhode Island and Kansas 
** Palko v. Connecticut 302 U.S. 319; Johnson v. Rhay 266 F.2d 58. 
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is an increasing body of opinion that conduct 
defined as delinquent should be limited to that 
which would be a criminal offense if committed 
by an adult, eliminating such conduct as incorri- 
gibility, truancy, and the many other types of 
conduct now included in many statutes. While the 
term delinquency was not defined, this separation 
was recognized and made in the Standard Family 
and Juvenile Court Act.?® This distinction is gener- 
ally recognized in the juvenile court laws of the 
European countries as well as in the laws of some 
states.?® 

An integral part of a delinquency proceeding 
is a finding that the youngster has committed an 
“offense.” This is vital since in the absence of such 
a finding the court’s jurisdiction would not attach. 
Since a finding that an “offense” has been com- 
mitted is required, the writer is of the opinion 
that the constitutional safeguard of double jeop- 
ardy should be applicable to this specific type of 
civil proceeding. 

It is, of course, possible to provide safeguards 
similar to those included in double jeopardy 
through specific statutory provisions. However, 
the application of the double jeopardy safeguard 
on a constitutional basis appears to be the more 
desirable method since it does not require the pas- 
sage of specific legislation in 50 jurisdictions and 
there is already established a body of law relating 
to its application. It should be noted, though, that 
the courts have thus far refused to incorporate 
the Fifth Amendment protection against double 
jeopardy available to defendants in the federal 
courts into the due process clause of the Four-. 
teenth Amendment applicable to state proceed- 
ings.?7 The extension of this right into the state 
courts might possibly be accomplished by means 
of a broader interpretation of what constitutes a 
fair hearing under the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Perhaps some of the other constitutional safe- 
guards previously denied in juvenile court proceed- 
ings by earlier decisions, if carefully examined 
in the light of the realities of the situation and 
the objectives of the juvenile courts, might now 
be considered desirable—even necessary—and in 
conformity rather than in conflict with the philoso- 
phy and approach of specialized courts. 


We can really respect a man only if he doesn’t always look 
out for himself. — GOETHE 


Social Values of Coed Program Activities in 
Institutions for Delinquent Youth 


By WILSON A. HEAD, PH. D. 
Executive Director, Windsor Group Therapy Project, Windsor, Ontario* 


HE PRESENT emphasis on re-education and 
[treatment of delinquent youth has resulted in 

a critical focus upon many traditional insti- 
tutional practices and procedures. Gradual modi- 
fications are occuring in such aspects of institu- 
tional programs as the frequent lack of construc- 
tive activities, the strong emphasis on custody, 
and the generally authoritarian atmosphere of 
many institutions serving delinquent adolescents. 
Increasing numbers of institutions are providing 
the services of such mental hygiene workers as 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
professionally trained activity leaders. There is, 
however, some doubt that many institutions make 
full use of the potentialities of the newer concepts 
in rehabilitation introduced by professional wor- 
kers. In many instances clinically trained staff 
workers are merely superimposed upon an admin- 
istrative framework which effectively defeats 
and negates their best efforts to provide needed 
services. 

It is a truism to state that the adolescent got 
into difficulty in the community, and that insti- 
tutional life tends to bear strikingly little resem- 
blance to the community and its values. It is 
pertinent to examine to what extent the newer con- 
cepts of institutional rehabilitation efforts can 
make use of our knowledge of community life in 
understanding the adolescent and his difficulties. 
Confused attitudes and values in modern society 
create extreme difficulty for the adolescent in his 
search for an adequate pattern of behavior. Ideals 
which he hears expounded in home, school, church, 
and community are consistently violated by adults 
and his peers. The adolescent is told that he 
should be democratic, honest, thoughtful, and con- 
siderate of the rights of others. At the same time, 
he sees discrimination against racial and religious 
minorities, corruption in government and eco- 
nomic life, emphasis on the accumulation, at 
whatever cost, of material possessions and a com- 
pulsive worship of wealth and “success.” 

* At the time this article was Dr. Head was director of 

Diagnostic Center 


group work services at the State My Onie Juvenile 
at Columbus. 


Characteristics of Delinquent Adolescents 


The adolescent frequently becomes bitter and 
cynical toward the values of the adult world. Ado- 
lescent groups may demonstrate a lack of interest 
or commitments to community values or goals. 
Having no real purpose in life, boys and girls may 
drift aimlessly from one activity to another and 
from one group to another. This aimless drifting 
often provides a strong temptation to relieve bore- 
dom and monotony through antisocial behavior. 
The community center or other local neighborhood 
recreational facility typically does not attract this 
type of adolescent. These agencies are usually 
committed to maintaining and transmitting mid- 
dle class values. Many community agencies are 
staffed by workers who have little sympathy or 
understanding of the problems of the hostile ado- 
lescent. Craving excitment and rejecting the pro- 
grams of community agencies, the adolescent fre- 
quently turns to pool halls, taverns, bowling alleys 
and other undesirable commerical recreational fa- 
cilities. The poverty of opportunity for gratifying 
self-expression in group life is largely responsible 
for the development of an adolescent subculture. 
The adolescent, finding the dominant culture un- 
satisfying and lacking in understanding, attempts 
to create a more satisfying culture of his own. 
This subculture is viewed with suspicion and out- 
right hostility by the adult society which correctly 
perceives it as a rejection of its own. 

Sexual maturation is a central area of adoles- 
cent development. Sexual maturation and related 
emotional needs are based on biological growth 
and maturation. Society has not provided a clear 
pattern of behavior for the adolescent as a guide 
in handling these emerging needs. The adolescent 
is thus motivated by powerful impulses on the one 
hand and, on the other, caught in a web of con- 
fusion, contradictions, and outright hypocrisy. 
The traditional pattern of institutional care has 
generally ignored many of the possibilities of us- 
ing understanding of adolescent development in 
planning programs of rehabilitation. 
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SOCIAL VALUES OF COED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES IN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT YOUTH 


The populations of most institutions serving 
delinquent adolescents are composed of boys or 
girls who exhibit hostile and acting-out behavior. 
Adolescents presenting withdrawn, detached, bi- 
zarre behavior are infrequently committed to such 
institutions. Adolescents of the latter type are 
most frequently seen in mental hygiene clinics, 
or are committed to mental hospitals. While the 
delinquent girl generally does not commit overt 
antisocial acts against property or the person of 
another, her violation of the community’s sexual 
mores is perceived as a source of provocation and 
hostility by the adult world. 

The delinquent adolescent, when committed to 
the institution, has already experienced the results 
of rejection by society. His hostility and fear of 
society is reflected in his attitude toward commit- 
ment to the juvenile institution. Having already 
rejected the values of society there is, in his view, 
little motivation for suddenly beginning to con- 
form to institutional values and goals. The newly 
institutionalized delinquent is suspicious and fear- 
ful of the institution and strongly resists its at- 
tempt to direct him toward conformity with the 
standards of adult society. There is considerable 
clinical evidence that the delinquent is character- 
ized by a negative self-concept. His low self-esteem 
is accompanied by feelings of rejection, worthless- 
ness, and inferiority. Bravado and boasting are 
pathetic defense mechanisms designed to protect 
a weak ego structure. The problem of establishing 
his identity is of fundamental importance. The 
delinquent youth, more than any other segment in 
our society, demonstrates the confusing experience 
of growing up in modern western society. 


Institutional Services 


Much has been written regarding the value of 
the services of clinically trained staff in helping 
delinquent youth achieve insight and ability to 
handle problems and of achieving some degree of 
rehabilitation. This paper will focus upon the 
role of recreational and informal group experi- 
ences in the rehabilitative process. It is the con- 
viction of the writer, based upon experience in a 
coed institution, that the recreational and group 
activity program can contribute significantly to 
the process of helping the delinquent adolescent 
achieve some understanding and insight into his 
problems, learn social skills which help him de- 
velop confidence and a more positive self-image. 
These therapeutic advantages are in addition to 
the usual goals of recreational activities. This 
focus does not imply that other aspects of the 
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institution program are not important. On the 
contrary, the modern institution is multidisciplin- 
ary in nature, and must utilize every aspect of 
program as a part of the total rehabilitative 
process. 

The works of Caudill, Schwartz, Stanton and 
Schwartz, and others have documented the in- 
fluence of the total atmosphere of the institution 
on the treatment of psychiatric patients in mental 
hospitals. Likewise the institution for delinquent 
youth should, as a whole, be viewed as an instru- 
ment for rehabilitation. The school program, the 
work program, the group living program, and 
other aspects of institutional life should be utilized 
to provide maximum impact. 


Values of Recreational and Social Activities 


Planned recreational and small group activities 
provide opportunities for increased sublimination 
of socially unacceptable impulses and drives. Hav- 
ing found community recreational facilities unex- 
citing and unattractive, many delinquents have 
never enjoyed the gratifications achieved by par- 
ticipation in constructive recreational activities. 
Participation in antisocial group activities had 
been another method of rejecting the values of 
society, and resulted in neither gratification nor 
social approval. Very frequently, the delinquent 
adolescent must be taught that group activities 
can be fun, gratifying, and approved by his own 
peer group and the adult world. Briefly, the pur- 
poses of recreational and other informal group 
activities in the institution for delinquent adoles- 
cents should be at least the following: 

1. Providing the adolescent with a more con- 
structive social experience with members of the 
opposite sex. 

2. Providing opportunities for the development 
of socially acceptable attitudes and behavior in 
heterosexual contacts. 

3. Providing opportunities to learn social skills 
and to become more confident in social situations. 

4. Developing ability to sublimate normal bio- 
logical drives and to control normal sex urges 
without undue conflict and anxiety. 

5. Developing a more positive attitude toward 
social intercourse in general, with decreasing need 
to exploit normal contact for delinquent purposes. 

The public institution for delinquent youth is, 
in most instances, handicapped as a resource for 
providing this type of service. The vast majority 
of state training schools provide residential serv- 
ices for either boys or girls, seldom for both. Very 
few public institutions permit more than a min- 
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imum degree of association between the two sexes. 
The writer has visited or talked with the staffs of 
several detention homes and a small number of 
state training schools serving delinquent adoles- 
cents. In most instances the two sexes are very ef- 
fectively kept apart. The institution operates al- 
most as two separate agencies. In some cases, the 
separation even extends to church and other relig- 
ious services. A strong emphasis prevails on main- 
taining maximum distance between the delinquent 
boy or girl and the community. This lack of com- 
munity contact between the institutional adoles- 
cent is easily understood when we consider com- 
munity attitudes toward the antisocial delinquent 
it has incarcerated behind institutional walls. 

Both practices, those of limiting social contacts 
between boys and girls within institutional walls, 
and those of limiting contacts with the general 
community, are in marked contrast with the poli- 
cies of many residential treatment centers for 
disturbed youth, homes for dependent and neg- 
lected children, and special residential schools. 
Observations in many institutions of this type 
reveal that boys and girls attend school together, 
eat meals together, and enjoy other opportunities 
for normal associations through participation in 
the institutional program. If it is true that some 
institutions serving disturbed adolescents can and 
do operate well-planned recreational and informal 
educational programs for both boys and girls, why 
is not this practice more widespread in public in- 
stitutions for delinquent adolescents? This ques- 
tion is particularly pertinent in view of the fact 
that many residential treatment institutions ac- 
cept delinquent adolescents committed by juvenile 
court judges. 


Pros and Cons of Coeducational Programs 


Coeducational programs provide, first, a more 
normal environment in the admittedly abnormal 
setting of an institution. Second, coed programs 
offer more realistic possibilities for helping child- 
ren learn the requirements of living in the normal 
bisexual community to which they will return. 
Third, boys and girls who participate in coed pro- 
grams demonstrate more interest and pride in 
their dress and personal appearance than their 
peers in institutions serving only one sex group. 
Fourth, normal contacts between boys and girls 
reduce tensions which arise when they are kept 
apart, and minimize the extent of homosexual 
activities so widely prevalent in many institutions 
which do not offer coed programs. Fifth, partici- 
pation in coed activities minimizes the misconcep- 
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tions and distortions which boys and girls develop 
toward each other when prevented from enjoying 
norma! social contacts. Institutions Serving Delin- 
quent Children, United States Children’s Bureau 
publication No. 360 (1957) stresses the advanta- 
ges of coeducational programs. This publication 
suggests that administrators of noncoeducational 
programs should seek opportunities outside of the 
institution for normal social contacts between 
boys and girls. 

Many opponents agree that coeducational pro- 
grams offer certain treatment advantages not 
available in noncoeducational institutions. Oppo- 
nents, however, tend to emphasize the difficulties 
of operating and administering institutional coed 
programs. These opponents point out that coeduca- 
tional programs demand, first, more intensive and 
skilled supervision. Second, children committed to 
public institutions are usually too disturbed for 
constructive participation in coed program activi- 
ties. Third, disturbed children need relief from the 
stimulation of constant association with members 
of the opposite sex. Most administrators of coed- 
ucational institutions, according to Institutions 
Serving Delinquent Children, are strongly in favor 
of this type of program. It appears, however, that 
the attitudes of administrators of institutions 
serving only one sex group are considerably less 
favorable. One former superintendent of a coed- 
ucational institution stated his evaluation of the 
attitudes of these administrators in this manner: 
“Administrators of noncoeducational institutions 
usually agree that coed programs sound wonder- 
ful, but they are quite willing to let the other 
fellow enjoy the headaches.” 


Some Realistic Problems 


One major difficulty in the establishment of 
coeducational programs seems to be the result of 
awareness of traditional community attitudes and 
philosophy. Large segments of the public, in spite 
of verbalized support of programs of delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation, still maintain a 
punitive attitude toward those who violate its 
norms, irrespective of age. The attitudes of many 
institutional workers differ little from those wide- 
ly prevalent in the general community. Many 
workers verbalize therapeutic concepts with easy 
facility while, at the same time, maintaining puni- 
tive attitudes toward their charges which effec- 
tively negate the avowed purposes of the institu- 
tion. 

A second difficulty is that of fear. The admin- 
istrator and staff of institutions for delinquent 
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youth, aware of community attitudes toward those 
whom it has incarcerated, are often afraid of com- 
munity reactions to programs designed to help 
rather than punish adolescent boys and girls. In 
addition, institution staff may be afraid of having 
to deal with problems which inevitably arise when 
normal coed social activities are permitted be- 
tween delinquent adolescent boys and girls. Ro- 
mantic attachments, disappointments and despair 
when romances are broken off, efforts to smuggle 
love letters, and other aspects of adolescent ro- 
mances, will occur. The hostile and aggressive 
adolescent may openly engage in behavior de- 
signed to test the attitudes and provoke the reac- 
tions of the staff. Adolescent girls frequently 
exhibit sexually provocative behavior toward boys 
and toward male staff members. Couples often- 
times attempt to avoid observation in order to 
engage in kissing and petting. 

During the latter part of the meeting Sally and 
Bob began developing an interest in each other. They 
had their arms around each other and Sally was al- 
most sitting on top of Bob. When I glanced in their 
direction, I invariably found them watching me. I 
said nothing to them at the time. Later, on our way 
back to the cottages, they walked very slowly and be- 
gan to fall back of the group. After they ignored my 
request that they catch up with us, I finally stopped 
and told them in no uncertain terms that they were 
expected to behave like everyone else. Later that even- 
ing, Sally sent word by Mr. T. that she wanted to 
talk to me because I had criticized her in the presence 
of her boyfriend. 

The staff, because of its own attitudes toward 
violations of sexual norms, often reacts to this 
type of behavior in a more punitive manner than 
in the case of violations of other institutional poli- 
cies. 

Some knowledge of the dynamics of behavior 
is essential in order for the worker to understand 
and cope with this type of behavior. It may seem 
inexplicable to staff when a boy who boasts of his 
exploits with girls, or a girl who seizes every 
opportunity to inform her peers of her conquests 
of boys or men, proves to be too fearful to eat in 
the same room with members of the opposite sex. 
The boy who boasts loudest about his prowess as 
a dancer will often be the wallflower when actually 
involved in a dance program. The delinquent ado- 
lescent who irritates, angers, and frustrates the 
staff almost unbearably will frequently be the one 
who desperately needs help and support in his 
attempt to function adequately in a social situa- 
tion. 

Roger was very anxious to attend the party tonight. 
He told all of the boys about his skill as a dancer and 
how all of the girls would want to dance with him. 


When we arrived, however, he claimed that he had 
a headache and had hurt his ankle while playing soft- 


ball this afternoon. The girls spent most of the even- 
ing dancing together while the boys watched or played 
ecards. Mary asked me why I didn’t take the cards 
from the boys and force them to dance. The girls 
generally felt that the party was a flop, and quickly 


placed the blame on the staff for not forcing the boys 
to dance. 


Treatment Potentialities of Coed Programs 


The institution serving adolescents, particularly 
the coed institution, possesses certain distinct ad- 
vantages in its effort to meet the developmental 
needs of youth. First, institutional adolescents are 
available for participation in programs. The staff 
and program does not have to compete with 
movies, sports activities, “name” bands, and other 
attractions in the community. Second, the insti- 
tution possesses a variety of staff skills available 
to help in planning differential programs based 
upon an awareness of interests and needs of its 
population. Third, clinical staff, teachers, recrea- 
tional workers, cottage staff, and others are, or 
should be, available for providing leadership and 
supervision of program activities. Clinical work- 
ers particularly can gain in diagnostic insight 
when they are a part of the experiences of their 
clients. 

The institution can contribute to helping the 
confused adolescent learn more satisfying modes 
of social interaction only by providing, first, a 
well planned program designed for this purpose. 
Haphazard programs, poorly planned and ex- 
ecuted and operated by a confused and fearful 
staff, simply aggravate the confusions and dis- 
tortions of adolescent boys and girls. Secondly, 
the staff of the institution, including the admin- 
istrator, must be clear regarding the philosophy, 
purposes, and goals of the program. Institutional 
polices must be based upon the staff’s ability to 
come to grips with what it will consider “accept- 
able behavior” in the institutional community. 
While current community standards generally 
acknowledge, and to some degree accept, the fact 
that teenagers engage in kissing as a part of dat- 
ing and courtship, few institutions would consider 
this a permissible form of behavior. 

On the other hand, it is important to achieve 
some degree of flexibility in what constitutes ac- 
ceptable behavior. Hard and fast rules, based on 
the philosophy of “let the punishment fit the 
crime,” is as outmoded in this area of conduct as 
in any other. Violations of sexual mores should be 
viewed in terms of their significance to the indi- 
vidual boy or girl. The behavior of the aggressive 
boy who openly defies the authority of the staff 
by defiantly kissing a girl will have quite different 


meaning from that of the shy, introspective boy 
who makes his initial, tentative, attempt at 
“sneaking” a kiss. 

The primary purpose of coed programming in 
institutions for delinquent adolescents is that of 
providing opportunities for constructive learning 
experiences which cannot be achieved through 
programs including only one sex group. A second 
major goal of coed activities is that of contribut- 
ing toward the amelioration of some of the dis- 
tructive effects of institutionalization itself. 
Among the most important of these is homosexual 
behavior which is frequently prevalent in insti- 
tutions serving only boys or girls. The latent 
homosexuality of dependent, insecure, and fear- 
ful boys and girls is frequently stimulated and 
exploited by disturbed and aggressive adolescents. 
The utilization of coed program activities and as- 
sociations may, through meeting the development- 
al needs of adolescents, create positive attitudes 
and social skills which enable the boy or girl to 
resist this type of exploitation. 


Features of a Well Designed Program 


The well designed program of activities in the 
institution serving delinquent adolescents should 
consist of both larger ‘“‘mass” recreational activi- 
ties such as carnivals, picnics, athletic events, 
dance parties, variety shows, and small group 
activities. The religious program, the school pro- 
gram, and special events, such as ‘‘open house,” 
and other projects of the group living program, 
should be integrated in the total institutional 
design. Social clubs, interest groups, and other 
small group programs provide an opportunity for 
the leader to develop relationships with boys and 
girls which can be unusually effective in changing 
their concepts of adults and adult authority. A 
major emphasis in the small group activity is that 
of developing positive relationships between mem- 
bers of the group, and between members and 
leader. Through skillful guidance by the adult 
leader, the small group activity can frequently 
exert vast influence on the aggressive hostile ado- 
lescent to modify his attitude and behavior. Like- 
wise, this type of activity can provide support and 
encouragement to the withdrawn adolescent who 
may be threatened by the mass activity and too 
fearful to expose himself to others in normal 
social relationships. 

While our discussion thus far has been focused 
on the opportunities available in the institution 
serving both sexes, it should not be assumed that 
the institution serving only one sex group must 
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remain impotent in this respect. The community 
frequently offers many resources, largely un- 
tapped by many institutions, for helping the staff 
serve the social and developmental needs of ado- 
lescents. One institution, serving adolescent girls, 
has worked out a plan whereby groups of male 
students from a nearby college are invited to 
monthly dances. This activity has been of tremen- 
dous value in helping the institution meet the 
needs of rejected girls who desperately seek rec- 
ognition and acceptance of their femininity and 
individual worth. The girls enjoy participation in 
a normal adolescent social activity operated in a 
constructive and wholesome manner. For many 
girls, this type of program constitutes the first 
successful social experience in which they are 
admired and accepted as individuals of worth 
rather than objects of sexual exploitation. 

The institution may also initiate and develop 
opportunities for its population to participate in 
selected community activities. Institutionalized 
boys and girls can derive considerable benefit 
from an awareness of community acceptance and 
willingness to include them in community activi- 
ties. Moreover, the ability of the adolescent to 
function in a community setting may provide a 
more accurate diagnostic picture of personal and 
social difficulties than can be elicited in the con- 
trolled environment of the institution. Softball 
games, basketball leagues, and other athletic 
events, church and other religious activities, danc- 
ing and other types of social activities, and a vari- 
ety of other programs may be utilized by the 
institution to provide community contacts for its 
population. Obviously each boy or girl will not be 
equally ready for such participation. But the fact 
that some adolescents are not ready for partici- 
pating in community activities should not stand 
as a barrier to others who can benefit from such 
participation. It is the responsibility of the insti- 
tution to use every resource to help its charges 
make the adjustment from institution to commun- 
ity life as rapidly as they are ready for this step. 


Summary 


One of the central areas of adolescent develop- 
ment is that of biological and sexual maturation. 
The development of personality and the adequacy 
of social functioning are largely dependent upon 
how well the adolescent handles the conflict be- 
tween emerging impulses and the demands of 
society. Many public institutions tend to develop 
programs which apparently ignore the implica- 
tions of this concept. It is maintained that coed 
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program activities, operated in a planned and 
goal-directed manner, can be of immense value 
_ in helping the delinquent adolescent learn more 
socially acceptable attitudes and behavior in his 
relations with members of the opposite sex. Clari- 
fication of distorted and confused attitudes and 
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feelings can be greatly facilitated through the 
imaginative utilization of program activities in 
which both boys and girls participate together. 
The community offers many resources to the insti- 


tution which recognizes the importance of this 
task. 


University of Illinois Research in 
Federal Probation Offices 


PROGRAM of research on the effectiveness of 
A amerion correctional systems was proposed 

some years ago by the retired statesman Dr. 
Francis B. Sayre whose career has included service 
as professor of law at Harvard University, Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Corrections, and Assist- 
ant U. S. Secretary of State. Conferences of Dr. 
Sayre, federal officials, and criminologists cul- 
minated in June 1958 with a Ford Foundation 
grant of $242,000 to the University of Illinois for 
a 4-year program of research in the federal correc- 
tional system. 


Advisory Board 


The research is administered under the direction 
of Professor Daniel Glaser of the University of 
Illinois sociology department who reports to an 
Advisory Board in writing bimonthly, and in 
person semiannually. This Board consists of James 
V. Bennett, director of the U. S. Bureau of Pris- 
ons; Assistant Director Frank Loveland as his 
alternate; George J. Reed, chairman of the U. S. 
Parole Board; Louis J. Sharp of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, represent- 
ing federal parole supervision; Judge William J. 
Campbell of the United States District Court at 
Chicago, appointed by Chief Justice Warren to 
represent the federal bench; Richard A. McGee, 
director of the California Department of Correc- 
tions; Russell G. Oswald, chairman of the New 
York Parole Board; Professor Lloyd E. Ohlin, 
representing academic criminology; a represent- 
ative from the law school and one from the polit- 
ical science department of the University of 
Illinois ; and Dr. Francis B. Sayre, who was elected 
chairman. 


Field Research to Date 


The first year of field operations, to be completed 
around November 1, 1959, has been conducted in 


five federal prisons in the mid-West, at each of 
which a fulltime research employee has been sta- 
tioned. These prisons are at Leavenworth, Terre 
Haute, Milan, Chillicothe, and Ashland. Around 
November 1 the researchers will be located in five 
federal probation offices in the mid-West to con- 
duct about 10 months of field research on parole 
supervision operations. These probably will be the 
offices at St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati. The 1960-1962 operations, with 
smaller staff, are largely unstructured at present. 
They are to be devoted to completing analysis and 
reporting on data collected in the 1958-1960 oper- 
ations, to any more limited supplementary studies 
which this analysis suggests, to evaluation of any 
experimental changes in policy or practice at- 
tempted on the basis of research suggestion, and to 
collaborate with anyone in a position to procure 
comparable data from state or local correctional 
systems. ; 

Since the beginning of September 1959, Glenn 
Hutchinson, a fulltime university research em- 
ployee, has been stationed at the Chicago federal 
probation office. He has consulted on research 
plans and procedures with the probation staff, 
and has tested proposed operations with current 
cases. Professor Glaser has had weekly confer- 
ences with the senior probation officers and Mr. 
Hutchinson. 


Design of Operation 


The focus of the parole supervision project is 
limited to adult parolees and mandatory release 
cases. Research on juveniles and on probationers 
is being conducted by others elsewhere, notably 
in New York and California. The design of the 
research involves what might be considered four 
approaches to the problem of obtaining definite 
knowledge regarding the influence of correctional 
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programs on recidivism. Three are structured 
studies, while the fourth embraces the total area 
of experimentation and supplementary investi- 
gation. 

- One line of investigation i is an intensive compar- 
ison of matched samples of returned violators 
with successful parolees and mandatory release 
cases. Over 300 returned violators have been inter- 
viewed and investigated. These men were paroled 
or conditionally released from the five prisons 
where researchers have been located, to the judi- 
cial districts to which the researchers will move. 
The violators will be matched as closely as possible 
by age, race, criminal record, and community back- 
ground to relatively successful releasees to deter- 
mine the extent to which the latter differ from the 
violators in such factors as home arrangements 
or financial resourses at time of release, types of 
jobs when released, personal problems at release, 
parole supervision, and other problems. Attention 
will be paid to the postrelease crises which both 
groups experienced and how they handled them, 
especially conditions which might be altered by 
governmental action, on the basis of which one 
might propose correctional experimentation. 

Both the releasees and their probation officers 
are being interviewed. The officers also are inter- 
viewed for the original selection of a sample of 
releasees who, on the whole, can be labelled “‘rela- 
tively successful.” All information on individuals 
will, of course, be kept strictly confidential; cases 
are identified only by a coded number when sent 
for compilation at the University of Illinois. The 
research is aimed at obtaining reliable and con- 
structive generalizations on prevailing needs of the 
federal correctional system rather than forming 
judgements on woenne individuals, offices, or 
agencies. 


Progress Study of ieee and Parolees 


A second structured component of the research 
is called the “Panel Study.” This is an investiga- 
tion of the changes which occur in the experience 
and outlook of an offender as he progresses 
through imprisonment and parole supervision. A 
series of interviews on current perceptions and 
anticipations of prisoners is being completed, in- 
cluding three contacts with the same inmates dur- 
ing their first 6 months in prison, interviews with 
inmates who are in the middle of long sentences, 
and interviews with inmates scheduled to be re- 
leased with 3 months to the judicial districts 
where the researchers will be located. The latter, 
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and other releasees, will then be interviewed in the 
free community. It is believed that by comparing 
the reports of offenders seen at different stages in 
correctional careers, a more valid view of the 
impact of correctional experience over time will 
be obtained than that yielded by studies which 
have had subjects retrospectively reconstruct sev- 
eral years of past experience. 


Study of Recidivism 


The third and last structured study is a statis- 
tical analysis of information from prison clas- 
sification files of inmates released in past years. 
The current criminal records of these inmates are 
being procured in order to study the bearing on 
recidivism, for different types of inmates, of the 
inmate’s prison disciplinary record, assignment, 
work record, time served, custody classification, 
and other items recorded in these files. It is hoped 
this data can be analyzed in a manner which will 
indicate the statistically optimum release date for 
a given type of inmate in a given correctional 
program. Additional research on frequency of spe- 
cific postrelease problems may be attempted using 
federal probation office files. 


Supplementary Studies 


The fourth area of research, as indicated, con- 
sists of observations on any experimentation 
which may be suggested from the early analysis 
and which officials are willing and able to initiate. 
Other supplementary studies may be undertaken, 
such as a study of the parole advisor system. One 
supplementary project completed is an analysis of 
the relationship of crime to economic conditions, 
published in the October 1959 American Sociol- 
ogical Review. This study shows that much sharp- 
er relationships between crime and unemployment 
will be found if criminals are separated by age. 
Juvenile offenders tend to commit more crimes in 
prosperity and fewer in recessions or depressions. 
A markedly direct relationship between crime and 
unemployment is found for men in their twenties 
and thirties. Felony rates for older men are less 
affected by economic conditions. These findings 
have practical implications for guiding parole 
policies by economic conditions, and for justifying 
extension of unemployment insurance to certain 
categories of released offenders. However, such — 
specific proposals will be deferred until more 
information on economic factors in recidivism is 
collected from other aspects of the research. 

.. September 1959 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Rackets in America,” by Virgil W. Peterson (March-April 
1959). Mr. Peterson, operating director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission since April 1942, has written a very 
interesting article in which he cites names and gives a 
running history of some of the rackets which centered 
around Chicago. He gives some of the factors which con- 
tribute to the crime problem in America as well as some 
methods of combatting such crime. 

“Need for New Concepts in the Administration of Crim- 
inal Justice,” by Erle Stanley Gardner (May-June 1959). 
The author is widely known as the creator of Perry Mason 
and is a charter member of the Court of Last Resort. Mr. 
Gardner points out some of the techniques used by both 
prosecuting attorneys and defense counsel in criminal 
cases and concludes that the future of criminal law lies 
not in technicalities, but in a knowledge of scientific in- 
vestigative work and of proof. 

“Adult Probation and the Conditional Sentence,” by 
Thorsten Sellin (March-April 1959). Professor Sellin, chair- 
man of the department of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Editor of the Annals of the Amerian 
Academy of Political and Social Science since 1929, quotes 
in his second paragraph the opening sentence of the U. S. 
Probation Officers Manual and a definition of probation 
contained in a recent pamphlet issued by the California 
Department of the Youth Authority. Professor Sellin 
clearly makes the point that probation is not the making 
of presentence investigations, nor the mere checking on a 
person’s whereabouts, nor the mere collection of money 
from him, but that “probation is a form of correctional 
treatment of a very positive and constructive kind, one 
that should be used only for carefully selected offenders 
and applied by persons of character, ability, and pro- 
fessional training, capable of utilizing modern casework 
techniques and available community resources.” 

Two most provocative ideas are presented in the article. 
Professor Sellin believes that a presentence investigation 
is not a part of probation since probation is a correctional 
treatment and nothing else. He believes, moreover, that 
the court should have specially trained people, not proba- 
tion officers, to conduct presentence investigations. Using 
two studies, one by the National Probation and Parole 
Association on “Probation Services in Pennsylvania” and 
the other by the Special Study Commission on Correctional 
Facilities and Services on “Probation in California,” the 
author says that the reasons for the low standard or 
virtual absence of probation for adults was largely due 
in California to the fact that the officers were mostly 
occupied in making presentence investigations, while in 
Pennsylvania the supervision caseloads were overwhelming 
and the officers burdened with collections. 

Professor Sellin asserts that probation should be more 
restrictively used, reserving it for carefully selected offend- 
ers. He believes that a suspended sentence and what he 
calls the conditional sentence would lighten the load of pro- 
bation officers by assigning to probation supervision only 
those in need of its specialized knowledge and aid. 

“Pre-Service Training,” by Alfred C. Schnur (May-June 
1959). In his article Professor Schnur covers the subject of 
training in correctional work prior to actual entry into 
this field. He states that what is important is not how an 
applicant secured his knowledge and ability but whether 
e has what it takes and whether he is the kind of person 
that corrections wants. He states that the best man for a 
job should be selected regardless of exposure to experience 
and that correctional personnel should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted and trained in processes from probation through 


institution to parole. He strongly urges that “training 
for corrections should be training in corrections” and that 
“the correctional program should be organized around a 
group of correctional content courses.” 

Of interest to probation and parole officers is his quota- 
tion of the following sentiments of Walter Reckless: “My 
assumption is that probation and parole operations client- 
wise are not casework; they are what they are: probation 
and parole work. Therefore, it seems reasonable to say that 
the foundation for the training of probation and parole 
officers is not casework but criminology, corrections, social 
psychology, and specific courses in probation and parole.” 

Dr. Schnur concludes his article with an outline of a 
pre-service training curriculum. 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Administration of Justice: The Correctional Proc- 
ess,” by Richard A. McGee (July 1959). To brief this ex- 
cellent study is to lose its significant contributions to a 
better understanding of the problems pertaining to the 
offender. Justice one time meant apprehension, detention, 
trial, followed usally by a sentence of punishment, of 
which loss of liberty was a first objective. In attempting 
to determine what to do with the offender, or how much 
liberty should be taken from a man’s life, society may have 
committed a greater crime than that committed by the 
offender himself. 

Punishment, too often a mere storage of human beings, 
has failed as a rehabilitative process. We must now learn 
new psychological skills, develop constructive treatment 
methods, if we are to bring about needed changes in the 
offender, aimed at his becoming a responsible, wholesome 
person. The hope for successful treatment and the sal- 
vaging of the offender lies in effective probation and parole 
supervision, with understanding, scientific standards of 
practice. Such standards must be aided by the careful 
selection of probationers and parolees, freedom from the 
prejudiced attitudes of judges, prosecutors, and probation 
officers, and must have adequate community acceptance 
and support. 

Other topics evaluated are community resources, types 
of correctional institutions, prison administration and 
programs, treatment of juveniles, with emphasis on -in- 
struction in how to earn an honest living, and the handling 
of emotional maladjusments. 

“Correction’s Sacred Cows,” by Howard B. Gill (July 
1959). Certain notions have developed in the social pro- 
cess of crime control over the past 200 years which are 
taken for granted by the average citizen and accepted with 
little question by those who speak as professional criminol- 
ogists. Such concepts often are held sacrosanct by those 
working in the process itself. 

The notion that crime prevention is primarily the func- 
tion of the police is not supported by facts, but other 
agencies are willing to let the idea persist. The development 
of intelligent, organized programs of crime prevention is 
a responsibility of the home, the school, the church, and 
character-building agencies, especially those qualified to 
prevent criminal and antisocial tendencies in individuals. 

Criminal law itself has created a sacred cow of the value 
of “deterrence,” which actually is not a major factor in 
controlling crime. Criminality must not be considered an 
entity controlled by will power and force since choice 
and force are only minor factors involved. 

The prison areas possess many sacred cows—“prison dis- 
cipline,” the solitary system, the degrading “treat ’em 
rough” philosophy. The problem of criminality in 75 per- 
cent of all cases is not related to the problem of work, 


me sentences to “hard labor” are still solemnly given. 
he continued creation of prisons of steel with countless 
cells is a cruel example of man’s inhumanity to man, 
since probably not more than 20 percent of all prisoners 
require maximum-security custody. This “monkey cage” 
penology has its own modern “golden calves” called “clas- 
sification” and “programs of rehabilitation” that resolve 
into mere case history compilation and routine assignments 
to available prison activities. Programs rather than prob- 
lems become the center of attention, we are told. 

The author decries the idea that only those trained in 
social work are fit to work in probation and parole, for 
too often social work graduates know a great deal about 
social work but nothing about crime and delinquency. 

“Rehabilitation occurs only under normal conditions 
in the normal society to which the offender belongs.” 
Recommended is a coordinated crime control program in- 
cluding prevention, police, courts, prisons, probation and 
parole—at federal, state, and city levels—with profes- 
sionally-trained coordinators, under the control and direc- 
tion of the judicial branch of the Government, to bring 
dignity, service, and professional leadership to the correc- 
tional process. 

“Authority in casework—a Bread-and-Butter Theory,” 
by Dale G. Hardman (July 1959). The reviewer considers 
this paper a didactic presentation of the role of authority 
in counseling and social work. The constructive use of 
authority as a helpful tool in social work, free from associ- 
ation with hostility, punishment, and rejection, is outlined. 
Using authority openly and honestly, within limits dele- 
gated, avoids misunderstanding and encourages the client 
to make his own decisions and to asume his own respon- 
sibilities. The exercise of authority must recognize the 
client’s needs as a person worthy of the worker’s interest 
and respect. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“The Psychiatric Hospital in a Maximum Security 
Institution,” by Bruno M. Cormier, M.D. (July 1959). The 
poe hospital at St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary 

andled 47 hospitalized patients in 1958-59 and inmates 
in the general population who wanted to consult a psychia- 
trist. Of the hospitalized patients, 12 were suffering from 
— illness, and the remaining 35 had a variety of 
isturbances, with a temporary disturbance so severe that 
hospitalization was necessary. Of the many severe distur- 
bances encountered among the prisoners, the depressive, 
agitated state and confusional state appear frequently. 

ost depressive states encountered in prison are character- 
ized by restlessness amounting to agitation, insomnia, 
nightmares, intense obsessional ideas, and ruminations, 
rather than manifest by psychomotor retardation. In the 
confusional states resulting from deprivation of liberty, 
there is no specific symptomatology that can be regarded 
as a defined illness, rather, the confusional state is a 
pathological reaction of adaptation to a state of depriva- 
tion. The prisoner lives in a dream world, but the dream is 
not satisfying, so he does not retreat completely into a 
world of fantasy, but loses control so that the dream 
becomes a nightmare. Prison psychosis is an excellent 
example of the fact that as more external objects are 
supplied to people, fewer internal objects need to be 
created. Clinical examples of three young hospitalized 
offenders are given. The psychiatric hospital in prison 
is a crossroads where the prisoner too sad to rebel meets 
the prisoner too rebellious to be sad. 

“Psychological Services at St. Vincent de Paul Peniten- 
tiary,” by Justin Ciale, M.A. (July 1959). Increasing aware- 
ness of the need for reform was stimulated by the Archam- 
bault Report of 1938 and the Gibson Report of 1947, 
resulting in the first professionally-trained workers ar- 
riving at the St. Vincent de Paul Penitentiary in 1947. In 
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1955-56, a psychiatrist and two psychologists were appoint- 
ed. In 1958, the psychologists and psychiatrist began 
working together in the psychiatric hospital. Treatment 
included individual counseling and group therapy. Over 
the last three years, the absolute number of inmates 
involved has decreased, but the intensity of treatment has 
increased. Training of personnel is one of the major 
activities still requiring attention. 


“The Natural History of Criminality and Some Tentative 
Hypotheses on its Abatement,” by Bruno M. Cormier, 
M.D.; Mariam Kennedy, SW; Jadwiga Sangowicz, M.D.; 
Michel Trottier, L.Ps. (July 1959). Criminality follows an 
opposite course from schizophrenia in that the first decrease 
in deep-rooted criminality is often noted in the 40’s anda 
definite bent toward extinction in the 50’s. While schizo- 
phrenia has autoplasticity as central, in that the organism 
alters or modifies itself to face a danger, the criminal uses 
alloplastic solutions in that he changes the environment by 
acting out his conflicts. The repetition of an illness can be 
followed by either an increment or a decrement of the 
pathological process, a learning process that tends to lessen 
severity, or may create a traumatic experience that will 
enhance the severity. Similarly, criminal behavior is 
affected by preceding criminal behavior. A tentative law 
of the abatement of habitual criminality might be that the 
earlier the criminal pattern is established, the longer this 
pattern will prevail. Conversely, the later the criminal 
pattern is established, the earlier it will abate. 

Observation of primary and secondary delinquency 
reveals that it involves most of the ego and is of generally 
diffuse, free-floating quality. With maturity there is a 
narrowing in the field of object-directed aggression, a 
restriction and to some extent specialization in delinquent 
activity. Further, repetitive acts eventually reach sat- 
uration. In the case of compulsive discharge of aggression 
which does not give anticipated relief, the tension builds 
up, calling for repetition of the act or a more severe one. 
Sometimes, the habitual criminal, confronted by recurrent 
compulsions followed by repeated disappointment, begins 
at a certain point to doubt whether he can ever achieve 
satisfaction or relief of tension through criminality. This 
we call the saturation point. The more a late offender 
shows a history of reactive repetitive delinquency in latency 
and ——,, the more repetitive the criminal behavior 
will in adulthood. Conversely, the less a late offender 
shows a history of reactive repetitive delinquency in latency 
and puberty, the less repetitive the criminal behavior 
will be in adulthood. The more severe the history of reactive 
delinquency in latency and puberty, the shorter will be the 
law abiding periods between the offenses. Conversely, 
the less severe the history of reactive delinquency in latency 
and puberty, the longer will be the periods of law abiding 
adjustment between offenses. 

A single criminal act used as a regressive solution in a 
given conflict at any given time may be re-enacted in later 


life when the conflict situation is reactivated in another : 
life context. Further, a single criminal act used as a regres- - 
sive solution can be followed by the acquisition or the it 
strengthening of mechanisms that will not permit a repti- al 
tion of the act. The general psychopathology that governs th 
the abatement of criminality of the late offenders is pro- pe 
bably similar to the mode of regression and progression If 
in the spontaneous symptomatic remission of a neurotic a 
illness. Certainly, if the critical moments of arrest, regres- ns 
sion and other psychodynamic mechanisms are identified, - 
the offender may then be able to give up his agression and m9 
criminality earlier than he might without help. wi 

“Dynamics Involved in Family Offenses Appearing Ds 
Before the Court,” by Miriam Kennedy, SW (July 1959). Bs 
The parents who were imprisoned as a result of Article 33 ot] 
of the Canadian Act respecting juvenile delinquents were § inj 
observed. In looking over the families represented, it 8 B ty 
conspicuous that they are frequently known to social “y 
agencies, as they so often require assistance. The dynamics aa 
that result in commitment are significantly related to other § . I 
“family offenders” in that there is a struggle within the — 
marriage itself that causes disintegration in the family. — ° 
Whoever commits the offense and goes before the court may @ 's 
be as much a victim as the partner who accuses. Most of & be 
of the partners can be diagnosed as having charactel & a, 
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neurouses of a sadomasochistic nature. Frequently, the 
accusing partner changes her mind after the father has 
been imprisoned, and makes all efforts to get him released. 
Without help, however, discord will again emerge and her 
own aggression, frigidity, unwillingness to compromise 
may again result in a repeat situation. 

“La Complicité Criminelle,’ by Michel Trottier, L.Ps. 
(July 1959). The dynamics of group action tend to super- 
cede individual personality so that the composite emotions 
of a total group may produce a personality different from 
any of its members. A group of super-ego seems to emerge 
that permits persons to commit offenses in groups which 
they would not commit alone. The morality of the group 
is inferior to the morality of the individual. 

For example, two late offenders plan a robbery, but 
cannot succeed because of guilt, but a third recidivistic 
partner patterned the collective super-ego so that the 
offense was successfully committed. 

A second example involved four lumberjacks after pay- 
day who committed a robbery when their money grew 
short during the carefree rejoicing. 

A third example is a complicated relationship in which 
two individuals functioned separately to accomplish the 
offense, one being a man and the other a woman. While 
they functioned separately, their roles were well defined. 
In all these examples, the association was relatively brief. 
The dynamics observation of this interaction can be a 
means of studying the offender. 

“Some Rights, Duties and Responsibilities in Penology 
and Suggested Changes,” by Bruno M. Cormier, M.D. 
(July 1959). Incarceration deprives a person of his liberty 
and, simultaneously, deprives him of his duties or capacity 
to perform these duties. It does not take from him his 
feeling of responsibility regarding these duties. The most 
serious defect of punishment by incarceration is that it 
makes no provision for enabling the offender to undertake 
his duties. We still have no justification to prohibit the 
fulfillment of a man’s obligations. Although intended as a 
legel penance, forced labor is not emotionally felt as such. 
Severe emotional deprivation in early childhood renders 
some children incapable of making use of rewards and 
punishment for maturing and learning as normal children 
do. Consequently, punishment generally does not help the 
habitual offender. Penal institutions have to be considered 
as treatment centers. Conflict between custody and treat- 
ment cannot be resolved by a program of “peaceful co- 
exsitence.” The professional staff in a correctional insti- 
tution has a function that is clear, particularly in matters 
relating to the rehabilitation and treatment of offenders. 
This should not be incompatible with function of the 
judges and the wardens. The article ends with an appro- 
priate quotation from Montesquieu, “Every punishment 
which does not arise from absolute necessity is tyrannical.” 

“Les Relations Objectives au Sein du Monde Pénitenti- 
aire,” by Marcel Frechette, L.Ps. (July 1959). After three 
years of observation of the development of object relations 
on the part of inmates in a maximum security penitentiary, 
itis concluded that serious changes occur in the individual’s 
ability to relate to reality. Observation of infants during 
the first year of life indicated that the nature of object 
relationships determines their ability to be socialized later. 

f an infant is treated brutally and consistently, for 
example, he does not trust society and finds it difficult to 
relate well enough to internalize values. For the inmate, 
prolonged incarceration as a deprivation of liberty is 
similar to brutal treatment of infants. Long association 
with prisoners change a person’s system of values and his 
psychological organization. There is a reduction of his 
social field, with considerable restriction of social and 
other horizons. His image of man is transformed in his 
interpretation of social authority. His orientation as to 
time and space undergoes modification. He questions the 

Justice” in society. The ego, super-ego, and id did undergo 
considerable fluctuation, including an irreversible impover- 
ishment under a prolonged sentence. Freedom to exercise 
control of impulses, which is the principle function of ego, 
1s eliminated. Reality testing deteriorates. Id impulses 

me primary as ego defenses are crippled. Super-ego in 
4 prison can become rigid by re-enforcement of sanctions 


and the supression of impulses, but it is an artificial re- 
enforcement that stimulates constant aggression and revolt. 
The antisocial attitude of the group has its level deter- 
mined by the moral level of the lowest ca of the com- 
munity. In a prison, this can be low. Needs and desires 
become quite simple. As a consequence of total incarcera- 
tion and deprivation of liberty, there is a progressive 
strengthening of an inability of the individual to relate 
to the social group around him. 

“Problems in Establishing a Therapeutic Relationship 
in a Prison Community,” by Justin Ciale, M.A. (July 1959). 
Object relationships in a penitentiary make psychothera- 
peutic work very difficult because of the repressive and 
authoritarian atmosphere, which deprives a person of 
initiative and provokes extreme reactions in antisocial 
and unwilling patients. The therapeutist has to deal with 
the serious personality modifications which result in emo- 
tional starvation resulting from deprivation of liberty. A 
problem results from working in a defiant, authoritarian, 
and sometimes suspicious atmosphere. Helping the inmate 
to adjust to a socially abnormal situation which is without 
parallel outside the prison walls is questionable. Inmates 
who adjust in a passive manner with reliance on neurotic 
or psychotic mechanisms are usually accessable to treat- 
ment. The marginal group of recidivists is ambivalent 
in reactions to therapy. They float between authority and 
criminal society, indicating a shifting equilibrium. The 
antisocial delinquent does not want help. He identifies 
strongly with the criminal group and invests much energy 
in antisocial values and activities. The tendency of the 
inmate to overevaluate the role of the therapist sometimes 
results in disappointment. Direct or open bribery in many 
eases interferes with therapy, sometimes taking the form 
of the therapist’s intercession on the inmate’s behalf or 
receiving gifts from the inmate. Testing the therapists is 
another problem frequently encountered. Dealing with 
the unwilling patient is the greatest problem of the thera- 
pist in prison. Instead of favoring therapeutic contact, 
the penitentiary by its very nature obliges a person to 
mobilize his defense mechanisims and to preserve self- 
esteem. It will take considerable education and demonstra- 
tion of successful performance to move the prison from a 
negative to a positive attitude toward treatment. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by RALPH W. ENGLAND, JR. 


“Appearance and Criminality,” by Raymond J. Corsini 
(July 1959). Mr. Corsini reports his findings in testing the 
hypothesis that a significant relationship exists between 
general social behavior and facial attractiveness, based on 
the reasoning that personality is formed by interaction 
between the individual and his psychological milieu, and 
that this interaction is influenced, among other things, 
by others’ subjective evaluations of his physical appear- 
ance. In criminal behavior an expected effect of this in- 
fluence would be that burglars, whose crimes are stealthy 
and “behind the back,” are less Lange ag attractive—and 
hence contact shy—than robbers who boldly face their 
victims. 

A simple but ingenious device was used to test this 
proposition. From the files of a state prison standardized 
photographs of 108 white offenders were obtained, con- 
sisting of six offense categories of 18 individuals each, 
balanced for age and intelligence. The photos were mount- 
ed in sets of six on 18 cards, each card bearing the image 
of one representative each from the offense categories of 
robbery, burglary, murder, forgery, child molestation, 
and rape. One thousand prisoners were asked to select 
the best-looking picture on each card, and the responses 
of 526, who themselves had been convicted variously for 
the six offenses, were tabulated. 


The results supported the hypothesis. The robbers were 
judged the most attractive in all cases, followed in order 
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by the forgers, rapists, and murderers. Five out of six times 


the burglars appeared in fifth cine. and five out of six 
times the child molesters were in last place. 


“Organizational Goals and the Behavior of Informal 
Leaders,” by Oscar Grusky (July 1959). In custody-oriented 
correctional institutions the typical attitudes expressed by 
informal inmate leaders toward prison officials are those 
of suspicion, distrust, fear, and hostility. Such attitudes 
are “understandable” in view of the traditional institu- 
tion’s implied conception of prisoners as untrustworthy 
and unfit for the outside world, with the result that “re- 
taliatory norms” arise among the inmates and their 
leaders. But if the institutional goal is that of therapy 
instead of custody, will not the accompanying altered 
basis of relationships between staff and inmates produce 
inmate leaders who will exhibit constructive attitudes and 
behavior? The 63 inmates of a prison camp with a quasi- 
milieu therapy program were studied by Mr. Grusky to 
test this notion. Through sociometric analysis 26 informal 
leaders were discovered. Leaders and nonleaders were then 
compared for “instrumental” and “expressive” skills of 
leadership, adjustment to the camp, attitudes toward offi- 
cers, staff, and treatment program, and escapes and 
transfers. 

In general, the data support the hypothesis that inmate 
leaders in the camp would be more favorably oriented to 
its program and staff than would nonleaders. This orienta- 
tion persisted because it contributed to the maintenance of 
the leaders’ positions through the unplanned emergence 
of patterns of “cooperative adaptation” between staff and 
leaders. The institution’s aims were supported by the 
leaders because doing so enabled them to solidify their 
status, e.g., by receiving coveted work assignments. How- 
ever opportunistic their motives may have been for co- 
operating with the camp staff, the leaders’ efforts to hang 
onto a good thing prompted them to minimize potentially 
disruptive behavior among new inmates by pressuring 
them to conform with the camp’s therapeutic purposes. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Some Dimensions Involved in Interpreting Diagnostic 
Findings,” by Stanley Rosner, Ph.D. (October 1959). Dr. 
Rosner is chief clinical psychologist of the Child Guidance 
Clinic at Bridgeport, Connecticut. He offers some con- 
structive suggestions on problems incident to interpreting 
psychiatric diagnoses to the clients. Though Dr. Rosner 
writes from the point of view of a practitioner with pro- 
fessional training in psychiatry, psychology, or casework, 
it, seems to the reviewer these observations would be of in- 
terest to persons in the correctional and related fields who 
do - happen to be specialists in mental health or case- 
work. 

Some of the more significant observations by Dr. Rosner 
are the following: 

After a psychological diagnosis has been made, who 
should interpret it to the client—(a) the psychologist or 
psychiatrist, or (b) the caseworker? In most clinics or 
social agencies these interpretations are done by the 
caseworker. 

The worker must appraise the client’s ability to under- 
stand the technical terminology of the report. He may 
give the client a literal reading of the diagnostic report, 
or he may give summary translation in words and terms 
that can be understood by the client. 

. The interpretation may be done in one or more con- 
ference sessions, depending upon the staff time available, 
the nature of the findings, the client’s ability to under- 
stand and accept, and the availability of the client fo 
more than one session. ; 

There is the obligation of the psychologist to prepare 
his report in terms that can be readily understood by the 
caseworker. Some psychologists “are prone to write in 
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their own jargon and are sometimes more concerned with 
impressing the reader than with communicating ideas.” . 

In diagnostic studies of children, the interpreter must be 
sensitive to disclosure of material to the parents that may 
cause a mother or father, through sense of guilt or inade- 
quacy, to misuse the information to the child’s detriment. 

The worker should be alert to his own potential psycho- 
logical conflicts or blind spots and should strive toward 
objectivity. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davip H. GRONEWOLD 


“Creative Restitution: Ambulatory Treatment of Youth- 
ful Offenders in Germany,’ by Judge Karl Holzschuh 
(Second Quarter 1959). The amended juvenile court laws of 
West Germany, with goals “to educate, to help, to heal, 
and to prevent,” include new measures to carry out the 
purposes of the legislation in such a way as to ensure that 
“the concept of law must not suffer in the eyes of the of- 
fender or the community.” Among the measures specified 
are (1) directives and (2) special obligations. 

Directives are orders for regulating the way of life of 
uvenile offenders, to ensure and improve their education. 
he purpose of the directive is to bring “the healthy forces 
of positive accomplishment and good deeds into play in- 
stead of using negative repressive measures.” As an ex- 
ample: A boy was fond of making little fires. One fire 
spread and burned a thousand trees. The boy reached an 
agreement with the forester to plant seedlings in the 
burned area during his holidays. Directive orders have 
definite connection with the offense, and are used only 
when the young person is willing to participate. 

The second measure used by the court is the imposition 
of special obligations such as compensation for injury and 
personal apology to the injured person. In most cases of 
damage, Judge Holzschuh requires the offenders to make 
all possible efforts to make restitution. Educational meas- 
ures are used in addition to the disciplinary obligations: 
a youth involved in a traffic accident may be required to 
attend traffic school, and so forth. 

“Alcoholism—A Social Dilemma,” by John D. Armstrong, 
M.D. (Third Quarter 1959). Alcoholism is one of our major 
public health problems. In many of our communities it 
exists to a greater extent than diseases such as tubercu- 
losis, pe and venereal disease. A certain meas- 
ure of success can be achieved if a patient is treated, but 
only a small percentage of alcoholics are under any type 
of treatment. A few alcoholics come voluntarily for help, 
others are pressured to treatment facilities by relatives, 
but the vast majority continue in their destructive be- 
havior patterns without therapeutic intervention. The law 
forbids the use of narcotics and prohibits suicide, but is 
silent about alcoholic addiction, a malady which often 
leads to self destruction. That a man has the right to 
drink himself to death is commonly accepted. The author 
suggests that we examine our attitudes toward the use of 
alcohol. When the effects of narcotic and alcoholic addic- 
tion are compared, it “... is a moot point as to which is 
the more serious disease for the individual. Certainly alco- 
hol, like narcotics, is a drug, and its pleasure and pain are 
due to its interference with brain and nervous system 
activity.” While the author can see no ready solution at 
hand, he suggests that recognition be given to two broad 
areas of the problem: 


“In the first instance, we must redouble our efforts 
at case finding and in exploring means to bring these 
to treatment or other control in order to interrupt the 
seemingly inevitable process of destruction to them- 
selves and others. Even more important is to delineate 
clearly the patterns of unhealthy use, so that cases 
may be detected at the earliest opportunity or, even 
better, so that processes of education may help the in- 
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dividual reach for himself some decision that will 
avoid the adoption of an unhealthy drinking pattern.” 


“Progress of Court Clinics in Massachusetts,” by Donald 
Hayes Russell, M.D. (Second Quarter 1959). That psychiatry 
has a place in the diagnosis and treatment of offenders is 
more and more accepted. Dr. Russell asserts that clinic 
services which “belong to the court and function for and 
within the court” are more effective than those without 
the court structure. He suggests that psychiatric services 
be placed within the probation office of the court since 
their function will be related closely to the work of the 

robation officer. The function of the psychiatrist is three- 
old: (1) he will assist in many of the presentence in- 
vestigations by providing diagnostic evaluations; (2) he 
will serve as a consultant to the probation officer in man- 
agement of problem cases under supervision; and (3) he 
will accept a number of probationers for psychiatric treat- 
ment within the court setting. “The success of the clinical 
service depends completely upon its close relationship with 
probation and the mutual respect and understanding 
which must develop.” Doctors often complain that the 
court does not respect their practices and opinions, “when 
actually it is the doctor who does not understand the 
court and therefore can not respect its ethics and practice.” 
Probation officers want professional help in their difficult 
tasks and will accept it if they are given the proper 
respect. 

Massachusetts has 10 court clinics. The largest, in 
Cambridge, consists of a director, assistant director, four 
consultant (part-time) psychiatrists, three social workers, 
and a part-time psychologist. At present, the clinics serve 
only in the district, or lower, courts. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Changing the Delinquent’s Concept of School,” Work- 
shop, 1956, by Jerome M. Goldsmith, Harry Krohn, Ruth 
Ochroch, and Norman Kagan (April 1959). This workshop 
discussion deals with a commonly encountered problem, 
that of the delinquent youth who adjusts poorly to the 
correctional institution’s school program. This situation 
is especially pressing in the case of programs designed to 
provide the delinquent with schooling during a major 
portion of each day. The discussants point out that delin- 
quents often view school as places of failure, frustration, 
and irritation. They enter treatment programs with re- 
sistant, hostile and suspicious attitudes. The demands for 
conformity and adult control which are inherent in the 
school program are often met by resistance, hostility and 
adverse behavior by the delinquent youth who is condi- 
tioned to react aggressively toward adult authority. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the learn- 
Ing processes are psychologically disturbed in individuals 
of this kind. The discussants make some suggestions for 
modifying the conventional school program for these in- 
dividuals. They recommend emphasizing the value of 
knowledge and equating it with power. Informality in the 
organization of courses seems to be of value. It was also 
pointed out that the goals of the educational effort should 

flexible and arranged so as to keep the delinquent pro- 
ductive. The importance of school as a socializing force 
was also stressed in these discussions. 

“The Concept of Pseudopsychopathic Schizophrenia in 
Adolescents,” by Loretta Bender, M.D. (July 1959). In this 
article Dr. Bender, an authority on childhood schizophre- 
nia, relates some of her experiences with this condition and 
describes the results of follow-up studies supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. Dr. Bender’s observa- 
lons concerning adolescents who are referred to psychia- 
trists because of delinquency or behavioral disorders, and 
found to be basically schizophrenic, will be of particular 
Interest to correctional workers. Some interesting case 
histories of these so called “pseudopsychopathic” individ- 


uals are presented showing how the label of “psychopathic 
personality” may be mistakenly applied to these schizo- 
phrenic boys. Dr. Bender feels that the developmental pro- 
cesses accompanying puberty during the adolescent period 
result in a reorganization of defenses against the dis- 
organizing effect of the basic childhood schizophrenia so 
that the underlying disease process is masked. Her studies 
point to the need for careful psychiatric evaluation of 
youths who present themselves with behavior disorders in 
order to insure that they receive appropriate treatment. 

“Interrelatedness of Alcoholism and Marital Conflict,” 

posium, 1958, by Harry M. Tiebout, Chairman (July 
1959). The first paper in this symposium by Dr. Seldon D. 
Bacon, presents a working definition of alcoholism and 
describes the current orientation of research in this condi- 
tion. Dr. Bacon’s definition includes the following three 
factors, (1) chronic deviation from the drinking pattern of 
appropriate associates, (2) chronic emergence of interper- 
sonal and emotional problems related to the use of alcohol, 
and (3) loss of control over the ingestion of alcohol. He 
a 9 out that both psychiatric and sociological studies 
ave contributed to our knowledge of this condition. He 
urges that capable persons in several disciplines such as 
nursing, penology, psychology, medicine, and others should 
recognize the problem and bring to it their own special 
knowledge. 

In a paper entitled “The Interaction of Alcoholic Hus- 
bands and Their Non-Alcoholic Wives During Counselling” 
Doctors Samuel C. Bullock and Emily H. Mudd show how 
the emotional problems of the nonalcoholic wife may ag- 
grevate the problem of her alcoholic spouse. They suggest 
that recognition of the personality difficulties of marriage 
partners is essential to the treatment of alcoholics and 
recommend that help be given to the disturbed nonalcoholic 
partner. They also suggest foster home placement for 
children in families which are disrupted by alcoholism in 
one or both partners in those cases where the parents 
refuse treatment. 

“Anti-Social Character Disorder: Its Etiology and Re- 
lationship to Delinquency,” by Sidney Berman, M.D. (July 
1959). This article contains an excellent discussion of the 
psychological theory of antisocial character disorders. 
Childhood failures in adaptation can be traced to inad- 
equate parental support and guidance. In these cases, 
instead of developing neurotic or psychotic manifestations, 
the child reacts to his insoluble conflicts with maladaptive 
behavior. It has been observed that there are occasions 
when parents reinforce and encourage the antisocial be- 

vior by unconsciously condoning the child’s acting out. 
Dr. Berman points out that treatment of cases of this 
type requires the active participation of the parents, es- 
pecially the mother. These theoretical observations have 
oe implications for the management of youthful 
delinquents in correctional institutions. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


“Group Psychotherapy for Nonalcoholic Wives of 
Alcoholics,” by Walter W. Igersheimer, M.D. (March 1959). 
In clinics for the treatment of alcoholics, much time is 
devoted to casework with nonalcoholic wives. The need for 
this work arises out of the apparently imminent destruction 
of the entire family. The kind of help that is looked for by 
many wives can be summarized by “Tell me what to do.” 
Only occasionaly does a nonalcoholic wife wish to search 
within herself for attitudes and feelngs which might con- 
tribute to her husband’s drinking. Generally speaking, these 
wives are generally refractory to intensive individual 
insight therapy. Their central position as the pillar of the 
family enhances self-confidence and gives them the feeling 
of being well-integrated, wholesome and strong. This 
facade, however, often hides a neurotic personality struc- 


ture which, among other things, has led to the choice of the 
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alcoholic partner. It seemed, therefore, to be of interest 
to explore whether group psychotherapy could prove mean- 
ingful for such women in terms of their self-understanding. 

An experiment was set up at the New Haven clinic of 
the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism. Six nonalco- 
holic wives of alcoholics voluntarily participated in a group 
psychotherapy experience, with the announced purpose of 
considering whether some of their thoughts and feelings 
might not aggravate their husbands’ drinking problems 
and add to the general chaos in the family. 7 weekly 
hour-and-a-half sessions were held over a period of five 
months. The referring social worker attended these meet- 
ings as a nonparticipant observer. The group therapist 
used psychoanalytic concepts for his understanding of 
individual and Gee dynamics. In the main he was an 
active listener. He encouraged catharsis, reality testing, 
and problem solving. Within the first eight sessions a 
group-centered, therapy-oriented group crystallized and 
worked efficiently. 

It seemed to the group therapist and the obse ing 
social worker that the experience was very meaningf 
to these women. The opportunity to discharge dammed-up 
feelings and to identify with other women in similar life 
situations was supportive and furthered better reality 
testing and problem solving. Their changing and more 
realistic appraisal of themselves and their families seemed 
to begin to affect their children and their husbands bene- 
ficially. The impression was gained that this mode of ther- 
apy for nonalcoholic wives of alcoholics is well worth 
further investigation. 

“A Study of Absenteeism, Accidents, and Sickness 
Payments in Problem Drinkers in One Industry,” by An 
Observer and Milton A. Maxwell, Ph.D. (June 1959). There 
is ample evidence that the alcoholism problem is present 
in business and industry. Outpatient clinics and specialized 
hospitals report treating persons currently employed. 
Industries with established programs for the rehabilitation 
of problem-drinking employees testify to their presence. 
Furthermore, there are reasons for believing that the prob- 
lem - greater than it is often thought to be by top manage- 
ment. 

When it comes to estimating the scope and cost of prob- 
lem drinking in business and industry, however, there is 
an appalling lack of concrete studies from which to make 
projections. In the press, there are frequent references to 
the estimate of some 2 million problem drinkers among 
workers in the United States (about 3 percent), each 
averaging 22 days of lost time annually. Repeatedly the 
claim is seen that the accident rate is higher among prob- 
lem drinkers, and that production rates and efficiency are 
lower. As for cost, the most frequently seen estimate is 
$1 billion annually. But the authoritativeness behind these 
statistics is specious. The fact is that these figures have 
found their way into rather wide acceptance more by virtue 
of repetition than anything else. Actually, it is not known 
how accurate or how wide of the mark these estimates are. 

The study reported here is based upon the records of one 
unidentified company; the firm is located in the United 
States and has over 10,000 employees. The files used were 

ermanent medical records which covered illness and in- 
jury absences of at least 8 days’ duration; the amount 
of sickness payments during absences of such length; and 
all on-the-job accidents whether or not they involved lost 
time. It is important to keep in mind that absences of less 
than 8 days are not included in the present study. The 
method adopted was to compare the absence, sickness-pay- 
ment, and accident data of a group of 48 problem drinkers 
(32 men and 16 women) with a matched sample of employ- 
ees. For the control group, each problem drinker was 
matched by an employee of the same sex, age, length of 
service within a year, job type, and ethnic background. 

In contrast with the control group, the problem group 
had 2.5 times as many cases of illness-caused or injury- 
caused absence lasting 8 days or more; and 2.5 times as 
many days of absence. The problem group averaged 9 days 
absence per year per person. Sickness payments to the 
problem group amountd to 2.9 times as much as payments 
to the control group. When on-the-job and off-the-job 
accidents were combined, the total number of accidents 
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recorded by the problem drinkers was 3.6 times as large as 
that of the control group. 

Problem drinking in industry is not only a very real 
but also a very costly phenomenon. 

“The W.H.O. Definition of Alcoholism,” by John R. 
Seeley (June 1959). A suitable, sensible definition of 
“alcoholism” is much to be desired, Says Mr. Seeley, who is 
research director of the Alcoholism Research Foundation 
of Ontario, at Toronto, Canada; and an associate, in the 
Department of Psychiatry, at the University of Toronto. 
Seeley suggests that, in search for such a definition, we 
begin with those which command wide-spread assent. One 
such definition is that published by the World Health Or- 
ganization. It is as follows: “Alcoholics are those excessive 
drinkers whose dependence upon alcohol has attained such 
a degree that it shows a noticeable mental disturbance or 
an interference with their bodily and mental health, their 
interpersonal relations, and their smooth social “and 
economic functioning; or who show the prodromal signs 
of such developments. They therefore require treatment.” 

Seeley analyzes the above definition and finds it un- 
satisfactory. He then suggests guideposts to aid in the 
development of a more accurate definition . 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JACOB B. BARNETT 


“The Maryland Defective Delinquency Law,” by Harold 
M. Boslow, David Rosenthal, and Lester H. Gliedman 
(July 1959). This article describes and discusses the 
operation of the “Maryland Defective Delinquency Law” 
which the authors believe is a forerunner for similar 
legislation in other states. This law is unique in that it 
attempts to define a group of offenders as “defective 
delinquents,” to come under the purview of the psych- 
iatrist; it provides that this group be committed to an 
institution in much the same manner as psychotics are 
committed to a mental hospital and retained at the 
institution as long as psychiatric staff seems necessary 
to effect rehabilitation, which would be for life (an indeter- 
mined sentence) ; and houses these individuals in an insti- 
tution which is neither a prison nor a mental hospital, 
yet one which retains some important features of both 
and is known as simply the Patuxent Institution. 

Under the Maryland law, any person may be referred 
for examination as a possible “defective delinquent” who 
was convicted in a Maryland court for one or more 
of the following: a felony, a penitentiary misdemeanor, 
a crime of violence, a sex crime involving force or violence, 
disparity of age, or acts of uncontrolled or repetitive 
nature, two or more convictions in the State of Maryland 
for Smee punishable by imprisonment, in a criminal 
court. 

As a practical guide to clarifying the distinction be- 
tween the “defective delinquent” and other types of crimi- 
nals, the staff at Patuxent Institution made the following 
formulations: The habitual criminal is considered one who 
has been socialized though his social group itself is anti- 
social, for example, racketeers or skilled safe breakers. 
By contrast, the “defective delinquent” is reckoned as 
someone who has not been truly socialized, but who 
recognizes no true loyalties. This group would include some 
organic and congenital mental defectives, epileptics, sex 
offenders, drug addicts, compulsive neurotic criminals 
such as fire setters, kleptomaniacs, and some severely 
amoral people who cannot be assimilated to the usual 
prison routine. 

Under the law the individual must be convicted of 
crime and sentenced in the usual way before he can be 
referred for examination as a possible “defective delin- 
quent.” Then, at the request of the judge, the defense, 
prosecution, or a relative, the individual can be referred 
to the Patuxent Institution for examination under the 
“defective delinquency law.” If he is found by the pro 


fessional staff at Patuxent Institution to be a defective 
delinquent, this finding is submitted to the court and he 
is given a civil hearing, the en being similar to 
that of a sanity hearing. If the court finds him to be a 
defective delinquent, the original sentence is suspended 
and he is committed to the Patuxent Institution for an 
indeterminate period. If not, he is returned to the penal 
institution to serve out his sentence. 

Although the court retains jurisdiction over the inmate 
for the duration of his commitment, there is no judicial 
control over treatment or length of stay except that the 
committed person can ask for court re-evaluation after 
2 years of commitment at which time the court may 
reverse its earlier ruling. Length of stay is controlled by 
the institutional board of review, which is composed of 
the director, psychiatrict staff, chief psychologist, psych- 
iatrist and psychological consultant, and three lawyers. 
The board must review each case at least once each year. 
The State Board of Parole has no authority over people 
committed to the Patuxent Institution. Treatment is 

lanned and administered by the professional staff of the 
nstitution. 

If a person was originally given a long sentence, but 
is considered by the Institutional Board of Review to have 
been sufficiently rehablitated after a short period of 
commitment, he may be granted unconditional release 
from custody as a defective delinquent by the court, re- 
leased conditionally on a leave of absence or parole, or 
returned to the institution to which he was originally 
sentenced to serve the remainder of his sentence. In the 
latter instance, the time spent at Patuxent Institution is 
credited to the inmate. Parole may run for a maximum 
of 1 year but can be extended year by year indefinitely. 
The Board of Review can set any parole conditions it 
deems desirable and can revoke parole for any reason. 
Parolees are supervised by the Institution’s social service 
department with the cooperation and participation of the 
entire professional staff. Each parolee is seen at least 
once each week. 

The managment, diagnosis, treatment, research, and con- 
finment of the defective delinquent are carried out at the 
Patuxent Institution which has 386 beds. In some respects 
it is very much like a prison in that it is under the Depar- 
ment of Correction and is maintained as a maximum- 
security installation, with barred windows and doors, 
with inmates under a round-the-clock surveillance by a 
trained custcdial force, and with a strict regard for the 
maintenance of discipline. However, in several respects 
it is more like a mental hospital. 

The institution has been in operation since January 
4, 1955, and since that time approximately 200 people 
have been committed to the institution. Thirteen have been 
placed on parole and five of these have been returned to 
the institution. The five who were recalled from parole 
did not commit any further antisocial acts, but were 
— because of concern over their adjustment in 
society. 

The authors indicate that their task is more difficult 
than it would be if they were dealing with mental patients 
who were ready for discharge. They conclude that with 
the law, a separate field of specialization within psychiatry 
has just emerged, psychiatrists assuming more and more 
responsibility in conjunction with other professional groups 
for the managment of the public offender. 

“Psychiatric Treatment of Habitual Criminals,” by J. 
K. W. Morrice (July 1959). Unhampered by such legal 

rovisions and definitions as the “Maryland Defective 
elinquency Law,” Dr. Morrice was called in as a visiting 
psychiatrist to Peterhead Prison, a Scottish penitentiary 
housing 220 prisoners, the great majority of whom were 
recidivists. Dr. Morrice examined and reported on 50 men 
and came to the conclusion that the people he was dealing 
with were psychopaths. He then ignored, as far as possible, 
the criminal behavior of the prisoners, set out to see 
these men as patients rather than criminals. He attempted 
m every case to understand their symptoms or their 

avior in psychodynamic terms. He then dealt with 
these cases on their psychiatric merits and treated a 
selected group by group therapy with results he felt were 

netly promising. Dr. Morrice is convinced that psych- 
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iatric treatment for habitual criminals is worthwhile and 
necessary. There is occasion for therapy at two levels. 
First the short-term use of physical methods of psycho- 
therapy for such disorders as anxiety state or depressions, 
and second, long-term methods such as group therapy 
directed toward the alteration of character and criminal 
attitudes. 

The reviewer believes a separate field specialization 
within psychiatry is emerging and that the psychiatrist 
will be used more and more in conjunction with other 
professional groups for the management and treatment 
of the public offender. 


BEWAHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Principles and Methods of Social Case Work,” by Ruth 
Bang (Mannheim) (July 1959). The writer is the author 
of a book on social casework. Her present article is based 
on a lecture given at a regional conference of probation 
officers and juvenile court aides in Hessen in 1958. It was 
previously oe in Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie (Journal for Child Psychology and 
Psychiatry ), May-June 1958. 

The writer emphasizes understanding of human relations 
and human behavior as applied to the client in individual 
casework. In this connection, she discusses the basic desire 
for security, the importance of emotional health, the com- 
mon human needs to be loved, accepted and respected; the 
“pleasure principle” in a Freudian sense and the right to 
the pursuit of happiness. The purpose of individual case- 
work is to enable the client to help himself; this is accom- 
plished by activating and motivating the positive and 
constructive forces in each individual. Ultimately, the client 


should learn to live his own life and thus become independ- 
ent. 


“Intensive Therapy and Team Work in Probation Super- 
vision, Demonstrated in a Case History,” by Gerhard Erber, 
Probation Officer in Hildesheim (July 1959). This inter- 
esting article confronted the reviewer with a linguistic 
difficulty. The use of the word “Gruppenbetreuung” in the 
title and context made me look for something like group 
therapy or group counseling; this however, is not what the 
writer had in mind. He is, rather, referring to the co- 
ordinated effort of various community agencies in the 
treatment of an individual case. “Team work” is suggested 
here as a free translation. 

The case history indicates that a 23-year-old man is 
placed on probation for several misdemeanors, including 
persistent nonsupport of his illegitimate children. Upon 
investigation, the probation officer becomes acquainted 
with a severely maladjusted, passive-dependent individual 
who is leading a parasitic existence as a member of a 
“eommon-law” family. He is chronically unemployed and 
the mother of his children has to support him. 

A traumatic personal history seems to have caused much 
of the shortcommings of this probationer; he has deep- 
seated inhibitions and his apparent shiftlessness is partly 
due to fear of normal competition and fear of having to 
associate with fellow workers, partly caused by inept 
handling in a government employment office where he was 
erroneously classified as a farm hand, a type of occupation 
which he loathes. The common-law wife is an older person 
who has become, more or less, a mother substitute to him. 
Some of the probationer’s problems have been greatly 
aggravated by his previous stay in a juvenile institution 
where he spent some time after stealing certain electrical 
appliances. 

The probation officer eventually discovers that this man 
has an aptitude for electrical work but has never been 
trained for it. With some degree of success, he steers him 
into a semi-skilled job where he may handle electrical 
equipment; as a result, the young man becomes more ambi- 
tious. Eventually, he marries the common-law wife and the 
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children are legitimatized. However, the probationer’s 
personality problems can only be partially solved and he 
tends to relapse into asocial attitudes whenever external 
difficulties become too great for him. At the time the 
article is written, the author continues to have him under 
supervision, with some help from certain other agencies. 


RASSEGNA DI STUDI PENITENZIARI 
Review of — Studies 
y 


Reviewed by WILLIAM A. MAIO, JR. 


“Instruction and Labor in Penitentiary Establishments,” 
by Bruno Bruno (July-August 1959). According to the 
author, a Court of Appeals magistrate, the two most im- 

rtant factors in a penitentiary program are practical 
abor and education (instruction). He asserts that an 
essential function of incarceration—one which is as equally 
important as the function of retribution—is that of provid- 
ing prisoners sufficient instruction facilities which will 
insure their being able to earn an honest and adequate 
living after release. Citing illiteracy and unemployment 
as two principle factors contributing to criminal behavior 
(in other countries as well as Italy), he maintains that it 
is the state’s duty to furnish at least an elementary educa- 
tion and instruction in some occupation to offenders so that 
their postrelease life will profittherefrom. 

In the Italian penitentiary system scholastic instruction 
is, by law, obligatory for all, except for illiterates over 40, 
for whom it is optional. Basic courses are provided for 
those who are completely uneducated, while instructions 
of a more advanced, cultural nature are given to the more 
intelligent prisoners.. In recent years legislation has pro- 
vided more advanced forms of education with training in 
professional skills. Explanations of moral precepts and 
principles of social life are presented to all prisoner-stu- 
dents and an attempt is made to turn their attention 
toward the spiritual values of life. 

In Italy penitentiary labor is obligatory, productive, 
chosen by the offender (when possible), remunerated, and 
protected. With regard to its being obligatory, Judge 
Bruno cites a resolution adopted on August 30, 1955, by 
the First International Congress for the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Delinquents which, in effect, 
states that labor does not have to be of an afflictive nature, 
but all sentenced offenders should be obliged to work, 
taking into consideration their physical and mental abil- 
ities as indicated by the physician. 

In some countries (as, for example, in the English- 
speaking countries of Europe) labor is obligatory only in 
so far as it is imposed by the judicial authority. Italian 
law, however, makes labor (in one form or another) ob- 
ligatory in all correctional institutions (even those for 

the mentally deficient) if there is the approval of the 
physician and always within the limitations fixed by 
therapeutic demands. Obligatory labor is also imposed 
upon those accused persons awaiting trial who are unable 
to support themselves. The author observes that there are 
only two. states where these persons are not required to 
work—Queensland (Australian Confederacy) and Yugos- 
lavia—and adds that forced labor for them (even when 
modified only to those with no means of support) cannot 
really be justified since, according to Article 27 of the 
Constitution, an accused is not considered guilty until 
final sentence of condemnation. é 

Penitentiary labor is productive. It is, for the most 
part, employed in the production of consumer items, man- 
ufactured or agrarian, with the definite aim of earning 
profits. The difficulty of prison labor competing with the 
labor of honest, free men is overshadowed, asserts Judge 
Bruno, by its very purpose: the rehabilitation of the 
offender and the lessening of any motives for recidivism 
in his future freelife. 

The: type ‘of work, whenever -possible, is chosen by the 
prisoner himself. Obviously, the work of an individual is 
going to be more efficient if he is engaged in an occupation 


for which he has a certain amount of aptitude and in 
which he has a uine interest. 
Penitentiary labor is remunerated. This is also a require- 
ment which comes from the purposes of practical labor in 
1 institutions. If it no longer an afflictive purpose, 
ut rather is directed toward maintaining and augmenting 
the offender’s ability to earn an honest living after his 
release, then penitentiary labor should be remunerated. 


In addition, in order to conserve the parallelism between - 


prison labor and free labor, pagent for the former should 
correspond, as far as possible, to payment for the latter 
and remuneration should vary according to the ability and 
capacity of the worker. The author notes that when the 
cost of the prisoner’s maintenance (food, clothing, etc.) is 
added to the actual amount paid: him, the total does, in 
reality, approximate a salary paid a worker outside of 
prison. 

The work is protected. This is accomplished by observing 
health regulations, by maintaining machinery in good 
working order and thereby avoiding possible mishaps, by 
having a valid insurance system for accidents occuring on 
the job, and by extending to the worker such social in- 
surances as those against illness and old age. 

An interesting fact with regard to penitentiary labor 
which Judge Bruno cites in his article is that 53 private 
industries utilize prison labor and send their own bosses 
to the various institutions to supervise the work. 

This article is extremely interesting in that it gives a 
very clear picture of certain aspects of Italy’s present-day 
penitentiary system as well as an indication of measures 
taken to rehabilitate criminal offenders. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“This Problem of Narcotic Addiction—Let’s Face It Sen- 
sibly,” by Frederic Sondern, Jr. (Reader’s Digest, September 
1959). Although the “get tough” policy of combatting nar- 
coties offenses has resulted in longer prison sentences for 
peddlers and has decreased addiction in New York by 50 

ercent, the control of narcotics is still a serious problem. 

he majority of drug addicts fall into a racial and geo- 
graphical pattern. They usually begin using marijuana 
and later become “hooked” on heroin or morphine. 

The writer reviews the various plans of treatment that 
have been tried including the New York City “clinic plan” 
which was written off as a failure. Despite the failure of 
the clinic plan there has been considerable interest in 
reviving the experiment. The advocates point to the 
so-called “British System” as a satisfactory program. An 
investigation of that system disclosed that the drug prob- 
lem in England is quite different from ours in that the 
British addict is older and is rarely a criminal. The in- 
vestigation revealed that there are no clinics in the United 
Kingdom dispensing narcotics. Doctors may prescribe for 
addicts but are held strictly accountable by medical and 
police authorities, 

The writer has complete faith in the program and ideas 
of the U. S. Public Health Service hospitals at Lexington 
and Fort Worth and yet recognizes that even their plan 
of treatment results in only one permanent cure out of 
five patients treated. 

In the final analysis it is believed that the supervision 
and treatment program after discharge—job, family, and 
health counseling—is the deciding factor and that the 
public must recognize the need for a costly research and 
treatment program. There is no. inexpensive, easy way. 

“Will This Boy Commit Murder?” by Sid Ross (Parade, 
June 28, 1959). Juvenile Court Judge Phillip Gilliam and 
his staff of Denver, Colorado, have devised a set of cri 
teria for determining whether a delinquent might become 
a “homocidiac” or potential killer. After 18 years on the 
bench and hearing some 100,000 cases, Judge Gilliam has 
developed a list of 20 names of court cases whom he 
believes are potentially violent. Five of the boys on that list 
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have been involved in violent death so far with one com- 
mitting homicide at age 9. i 

The characteristics of the “homocidiac” are repeated 
viciousness, lack of conscience, indifference to right and 
wrong, a false security, lack of real interest in anything, 
no self-respect, no close friendships, a delight in violence, 
unpredictable behavior, and fear and fright instilled in 


ers. 

Although the court may use these characteristics for 
predicting a delinquent’s homicidal tendencies, psychia- 
trists are not agreed on whether these personality traits 
warrant treatment in a mental hospital, and unless the 
boy is adjudged psychotic there is usually no long term 
plan for him. 


‘Helping Girls In Trouble,” by Margaret Hickey (Ladies’ 
Home Jonrnal, August 1959). The Junior Women’s Club of 
Ocala, Florida, is an example of a civic group that does 
more than just have speakers talk to them about juvenile 
delinquency. In 1957 they decided to implement their in- 
terest in girls at the Florida School for Girls by serving as 
sponsors. As preparation they had conducted educational 
classes of a practical nature at the school, instructing the 
girls in the domestic arts and in the improvement of their 
personal appearance. 

The sponsorship program grew out of the club’s recogni- 
tion of the need for friendship and affection. The girls are 
visited by the sponsors and in turn visit in the sponsor’s 


a home where they are treated like members of the family. 
y Friends Inc., the name for the sponsorship program, also 


contacts the Junior Woman’s Club in the girl’s home town 
after she is released, provided the girl desires this relation- 
ship. The club women participate in release planning by 
discussing the home situation with the girl and helping her 
to decide whether she should return to her original en- 
vironment. 

The writer also cites the delinquency treatment program 
sponsored by the Juvenile Court at Hagerstown, Maryland. 

e court offers counseling services to parents in the form 
of adult-education classes and at the same time refers the 
youngsters to a Saturday morning citizenship-training 
class. Truancy has decreased and parents recognize that 
their children have erred and that they, as parents, have 
failed to offer adequate guidance in the home. 


Parent-Child Relationships in Delinquent Behavior 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. 
By F. Ivan Nye. New York: John Siley & Sons, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 166. $4.95. 


Earnest researchers during the past few decades have 
contributed many statistical studies pertaining to delin- 
quent behavior. Some have compared data on delinquents 
with data on a control group of nondelinquents. Obviously 
data on families would be incorporated into such studies. 
One somtimes doubts the significance of an array of 
cold statistical facts. For example, not the “broken home” 
but the way a child feels about it is important. However, 
an interview with the child would, for research, be 
weighted by interaction with the interviewer. Dr. Nye 
has made ingenious use of objective techniques in compiling 
subjective material and analyzing it. He himself calls 
attention to the various limitations of his material, one 
of which is that it is limited to the parent-child relationship 
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“Why the Prison Alarm Sounds,” by Ralph S. Banay (The 
New York Times Magazine, July 26, 1959). In the opinion of 
a social psychiatrist prison riots are occuring more fre- 
quently today and in prisons using antiquated correctional 
methods. Although these rebellions may be caused actually 
by such intangible factors as the anxiety and hysteria of 
our complex society, and partly by the abnormal atmos- 
phere of prison life, the most obvious factor is the failure 
to operate prisons with professional understanding. Dr. 
Banay commends the Federal Bureau of Prisons for its 
classification plan, for paying industries, and the broad 
educational and vocational training programs. He recom- 
mends a vast public relations program to expose the defects 
of the correctional system and believes that psychiatric 
counseling plus individual or group therapy and social 
work, can curtail criminal careers. 

“Verdict Guilty—Now What?”, by Dr. Karl Menninger 
(Harper’s Magazine, August 1959). Dr. Menninger reviews 
the history of crime and punishment in an effort to explain 
society’s failure to adequately deal with our law violators 
and observes that the recommendations of professional 
study and survey groups made as far back as 1917 and 
1933 have been largely ignored. These recommendations, 
supported by psychiatric, legal, and medical groups, in- 
cluded the abolition of jails, use of diagnostic and classi- 
fication centers, use of indeterminate sentences, and psy- 
chiatric services for every criminal and juvenile court. 

It is Dr. Menninger’s belief that if all the skill and 
knowledge of modern behavioral science were used pris- 
oners would serve shorter sentences and longer paroles. 
He acknowledges the need for close and indefinite control 
and confinement of the pee who does not respond to 
the treatment program of a modern institution. 

The writer strongly believes that progress is limited by 
the failure of the law to distinguish between accidental 
or impulsive crime, resulting from: maladjustment, and 
professional crime. The psychiatrist neither believes in 
punishing nor excusing offenders. He believes in a program 
of diagnosis and treatment and the indeterminate sentence. 
Dr. Menninger’s answer to the question of what to do with 
the convicted offender is for us to make a constructive 
move, not a retaliatory one, and it all adds up to a thera- 


peutic program of rehabilitation for the offender and pro- 
tection for society. 


and he has not attempted to cover the “entire family 
matrix.” 

Most comparative studies are between a group of 
officially declared delinquents and a control group of 
nondelinquents. Family relationships may become distorted 
in the course of contacts with police, courts, and reform- 
atory. Therefore, Dr. Nye’s two groups were selected 
from noninstitutional population, on the basis of delinquent 
or less delinquent behavior reported by adolescents them- 
selves in an anonymous questionnaire. 

Extreme care was taken in formulating the questionnaire 
and in presenting it to induce honesty and sincerity in 
filling it out. A negligible portion was discarded as not 
seeming to meet this standard. 

Questionnaires were submitted simultaneously to all 
children present on a certain day in the 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades in three towns in the State of Washington. 
There was no previous discussion, except a brief state- 
ment as the papers were distributed. It was explained that 
this questionnaire was to be used only for research, that 
names should not be signed. Each child dropped his 
completed questionnaire into a sealed ballot box. Questions 
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dealt with family relationships and with delinquent be- 
havior, e.g., “My (mother) (father) is interes in what 
I do: Always, Usually, Sometimes, Seldom, Never; I have 
taken things of large value (over $50) : No, Once or twice, 
Several Times, Very Often.” 

Questions of both types covered a wide range. The 
itemized delinquencies ranged from telling a lie to a 
or selling narcotics. With extreme care Dr. Nye work 
out a formula for measuring delinquent behavior. Other 
questions related largely to the child’s attitudes and 
opinions. The material lends itself to very flexible use 
in analysis of many aspects of parent-child relationship. 

Part I of the book deals with “Theory and Method;” 
Part II with Bre | Structure and Delinquent Behavior;” 
Part III “Parent-Adolescent Relationships and Delinquent 
Behavior” as reported by the adolescent. 

Limitations of this review preclude detailed comment; a 
few highlights must suffice. For example, rejection of 
— by the child seems more significantly related to 

elinquent behavior than the reverse; mutual rejection 
more significant than either. The overly strict parent 
and the parent granting extreme freedom had less success 
in preventing delinquent behavior than the parent who 
followed a middle way. 

The author also discusses family recreation, the adoles- 
cent’s appraisal of parental appearance, parents’ dis- 
position and character, value agreement, attitudes toward 
money, attitudes toward parental information and advice. 
— — some topics showed differences between boys 
and girls. 

There is discussion of various aspects of parent-adoles- 
cent relationship as they affect direct controls, indirect 
controls (desire to please or emulate the parent), and 
internalized controls, the ultimate goal of social training 
and education. 

Dr. Nye’s careful, thoughtful analyses are a noteworthy 
contribution to understanding of delinquent behavior. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, Dr. Nye’s work should be 
extended. His questionnaire could be used in similar re- 
search in many types of communities. Both similarities and 
differences in resultant data would add to understanding 
of causation of delinquent behavior. 


Chicago, Ill. 


A Report on Recent Correctional Research 


What’s New In Correctional Research. Edited 
by Albert Morris, The United Prison Association 
of Massachusetts. Boston: The United Prison As- 
sociation of Massachusetts, 1958. Pp. 66. 


Since 1953 the United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts has been performing a valuable service by publishing, 
under the general title Correctional Research, a series of 
bulletins covering significant trends in our ways of hand- 
ling offenders. The bulletins strike a balance between 
topical abstracts of the literature and interpretive com- 
mentaries, and contain first-rate bibliographies. Professor 
Albert Morris of Boston University compiled and edited 
the bulletin under review, number 8 of the series. 

Following a short essay describing the methods and aims 
of correctional research and its value to practitioners, 
there is presented an admirably clear, succinct, and gen- 
erally balanced overview of trends in correctional re- 
search during the last decade and a half. The material is 
subsumed under six main headings: (a) types and char- 
acteristics of offenders as related to treatment (murders, 
thieves, sex offenders, alcoholics and traffic law violators) ; 
&) characteristics and effects of police and court pro- 

ures, probation, prisons and jails; (c) prison manage- 
ment; (d) treatment of imprisoned offenders; (e) release 
and parole; (f) correctional research problems and oppor- 
tunities. For each topic, the principal research findings 
are described and their implications for treatment dis- 
cussed. 

Particularly interesting to this reviewer were the follow- 
ing: the suggested possibility of treating nonprofessional 
shoplifters (most of whom are motivated by emotional 
troubles) in out-patient clinics supported by department 
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and other stores; the possibility of relieving some of the 
pressures toward prison homosexuality by experimentin 
with programs of marital contacts; the emphasis place 
by Morris upon researches in prison social structures and 
therapy, particularly those in the Danish Prison 
or Psychopathic Offenders, whose director is willing to 
experiment; a strong plea for the development of a 
greater understanding of each other’s needs and limita- 
tions between correctional administrators and research 
persons. 

The emphasis throughout the bulletin upon the practical 
implications of contemporary criminoligical research 
makes is particularly useful in helping to bridge the 
troublesome gulf too often separating empirically-oriented 
scholars from practitioners. Morris’ astute editing and 
commentary underscore the premise that control.ed ob- 
servation and even experimental research within correc- 
tional and judicial settings need not upset established 
routines or produce findings irrelevant to the practical 
problems faced by those playing host to such efforts. 

What’s New In Correctional Research is, within its 
brief compass, an excellent piece of work. 


University of Illinois RALPH W. ENGLAND 


New Trends in Delinquency Prevention 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by 
Helen L. Witmer. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 322 
(March 1959). Pp. 206. $2.00. 


This special issue of the Annals, under the competent 
editorship of Helen Witmer, will interest practitioners, 
students, and lay workers in the field of delinquency. For 
one thing, it brings together in one convenient place final 
reports or progress reports on a series of important and 
stimulating special projects, experiments, and studies. For 
another, it symbolizes the new balance which is developing 
in the theoretical orientation and emphasis in treatment 
in the delinquency fie!d: there is as much consideration of 
preventive and treatment programs based on change or 
control of environment as there is on individual clinical 
treatment. Moreover, a substantial portion of the section 
on treatment on the individual actually reports group 
treatment approaches, several of which derive their theo- 
retical rationales from social science rather than clinical 
concepts. 

The issue begins with I. Richard Perlman’s useful sum- 
mary of current delinquency statistics. Perlman refers to 
the current error of estimating the seriousness of the 
problem with reference to the fact that in 1957 approx- 
imately 2.3 percent of the children in the 10-17 age group 
appeared in juvenile court. He urges that “a much better 
idea of the size of the problem can be gained by estimating 
the percentage of all children who will become involved in 
at least one court delinquency case during their ado‘es- 
cence.” Data are fragmentary, but he estimates that this 
percentage may be as high as 12 percent for all youths, 
as high as 20 percent for boys. 

Miss Witmer notes in her introduction that the current 
reports of projects reveal a degree of sophistication and 
concern for relevant variables which she did not find in 
her earlier review of prevention programs for the Child- 
ren’s Bureau in the report, The Effectiveness of Delin- 
quency Prevention Programs (1954). This reader considers 
particularly valuable Solomon Kobrin’s clear 25-year as- 
sessment of the Chicago Area project. Many of the pro- 
ject’s basic action principles are receiving new attention 
as the delinquency field rounds the pre. and seeks to 
re-establish sound balance in the choice of concepts to 
guide intervention. One would hope, nonetheless, that the 
underlying etiologic theory might be further refined on 4 
level such as that suggested by Ohlin, Cloward and others 
(American Sociological Review, April 1959), or by Eva 
Rosenfeld in the very issue. Whether or not these specific 
suggestions are valid, some dynamic notions need be in- 
troduced to account for the choice by some groups and 
individuals of illegitimate means or withdrawal techniques 
to solve their milieu-created social problems—while others 
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make their way through legitimate channels, despite a 
variety of obstacles. 

Miller’s work with the Boston Delinquency Project re- 
flects a theoretical formulation which -is available for 
discussion and testing. It is not clear from the report wh 
the citizens of Boston have not renewed a program whic 
is able to document the probability of effectiveness in a 
manner unmatched by any of the other “detached worker” 
efforts. 

Several of the experiments (The Roxbury Youth Project 
included) show research rigor. However, this reader must 
express regret at the frequency with which others amon 
the reports give evidence of faulty project design, wit 
respect to action/treatment or research—or both. Far too 
many imaginative undertakings must qualify their findings 
for lack of design rigor or control—or because the action 
program was changed en route or left unspecified in re- 
gard to crucial dimensions. On the other hand, excessive 
rigor and methodological inventiveness is not justified 
~ sl the basic program elements are unsatisfactory. This 
is one’s reaction to the report of the McCord recent follow- 
up on the Cambridge-Somerville Youth project sample. 
The counseling-treatment in that project did not meet 
minimal standards in today’s terms. Why, then, the con- 
tinuous preoccupation with finding ways of showing that 
something was achieved—or the repeated efforts to show 
that nothing was? 

The final paper in the collection presents Eva Rosenfeld’s 
“Research Based Proposal for Delinquency Prevention.” 


b After a sophisticated summing-up of the variety of social 
, conditions which lead some young people to delinquency, 
Rosenfeld notes that the resultant value-orientations of 
t many delinquents are perhaps stated in the phrases: “You 
can’t win,” and “No one really cares.” Therefore, she 
. comments: “If our aim is to induce these youths to abandon 
] their delinquent ways of life and become law abiding, we 
d must be able to convince them that society cares about 
. them, that there are reachable opportunities for obtaining 
g what they need, including status, in legitimate ways, and 
it that ‘you can win’.” 
if Rosenfeld’s action program is consequently directed at 
a the community. Services are proposed “to make opportun- 
al ities for legitimate success available”: vocational guidance, 
- work opportunities; special leisure activities; rewards for 
1p approved behavior; provision of desirable models. In addi- 
vd tion, the psychiatrically “sick” delinquents will require 
os seeenent resources. A built-in research design is also 
suggested. 
i. This is hardly the place for discussion of the plan. (This 
to one reader has the impression that the logic of the strategy 
he calls for an environmental change and community organ- 
“i ization undertaking which will not be adequately accomp- 
up lished by the “saturation of services” methods outlined.) 
nd For present purposes, the effort may be seen in an ex- 
ng mely encouraging light: we are beginning to know 
rod enough and to care enough to develop programs in relation 
fod toa scientifically-based strategy. Should this trend con- 
his | “nue, the serious work to prevent and treat delinquency 
hs, will be under way. 
New York City ALFRED J. KAHN 
ent 
Probation in Britain 
- The Probation Service. Edited on Behalf of the 
oid National Association of Probation Officers. By 
as | Joan F.S. King, B.A. London: Butterworth & 
pr fF Co., Ltd., 1959. Pp. 240. $5.00. 
“4 _ This book (1) gives a history of the probation movement 
+ in England, (2) outlines the basic methods of probation 
- the work, (3) discusses the undertaking by British probation 
pa officers of matrimonial conciliation, and (4) details the 
on administrative structure and problems of the British 
hers robation System. 
Eva _ The early British volunteer efforts to provide a sat- 
cific  isfactory alternative to the harsh and destructive penalties 
e in- § of the criminal code began experimentally in 1820, and 
and Samed momentum in the 1840’s. Probation, with the 
iques § “™Mponent of supervision, was undertaken in 1876 by 
thers | “'SSlonaries of the Church of England Temperance Society. 
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From these beginnings there was a steady expansion in the 
types of cases helped and the kinds of services made 
available. 

The first statute, the Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 
called upon probation officers to “advise, assist and 
befriend.” The law was revised in 1925 to set standards 
for qualifications of officers and workng conditions. In 
1948 the Criminal Justice Act repealed and replaced 
the Probation of Offenders Act of 1907. It defined and 
clarified practice in matters of procedure and organization. 

The story of the expansion and development of probation 
in Britain is strikingly similar to that of the United States. 
Both countries seem now to be at about the same stage of 
development with comparable problems in administration, 
supervision, training and public relations. 

The book describes social work as concerned with social 
ills and as both an expression of society’s altruism and 
society’s fears. It is a welding of the two elements of 
compassion and self-interest. The foundations of casework 
practice are spelled out including such basic concepts as 
understanding each human being as unique and worth- 
while with capacity for growth and change. Other 
familiar principles relate to the casework relationship, 
the recognition of the place of client self-determination, 
and the necessity of respecting confidences entrusted by 
the client. This definition of casework is offered. “Case- 
work. . . . is a problem-solving process, a partnership 
in which caseworker and client engage together in a 
professional relationship focused on the needs of the 
client, a partnership in which the caseworker places his 
personality, his knowledge and skill at the service of a 
fellow human being who for the time being cannot face 
and deal with his difficulties unaided.” 

There is no debate as to whether educational avenues 
other than social work will meet training needs for pro- 
bation. Apparently social work and probation are as 
one in Britain. Special problems of probation officers 
doing casework are taken into account, however. Listed 
briefly they include problems of working in an agency 
where the client does not come voluntarily, working in an 
authoritative setting, working with people who have been 
failures of other agencies, working without the privilege 
of selectivity, and working with clients, some of whom have 
relatively low motivation for adjustment. Acceptance is 
also a problem because it creates mixed feelings within the 
officer. A sensible solution suggested by the editor is to 
“love the sinner and hate the sin.” (St. Augustine). While 
advice giving is frowned upon in its narrowest definition, 
it is stated that probation officers appreciate the value 
of giving information and clarifying the issues confronting 
the client. 

There are many observations on casework methods. 
They are given with the deft touch that comes from long 
experience and acute observation. 

The section on matrimonial counseling is of special 
interest. It is an important field, yet one that is fraught 
with many difficulties. Considerable attention is being 
given officially to training for marital counseling; however, 
the editor indicates that such training is still in the 
experimental stage. It is suggested that counseling begin 
well before crisis situations occur and before couples are 
prepared to go their separate ways. There is no uniform 
treatment but proven social work methods seem to give 
the best approach. Some guidelines of marital counseling 
are that the probation officer must be careful to interpret 
his role at the outset, to gather and study the information 
furnished him by his client about the problem, to maintain 
objectivity especially by refraining from condemning the 
marriage partner of the client seeking help, and to aid 
each client to discover things they still value in each other. 

A subtle problem arises when the probation officer considers 
whether he should accept one or both partners as clients. 
In this situation some probation officers, rather than 
become entangled in conflicting interests, prefer to do case- 
work with only one of the clients. Another probation officer 
in the same agency then assumes the responsibility for 
the partner. 


Probation administration in Britain is layed down by the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1948 which gives local probation 
Committees a statutory responsibility for establishing and 
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maintaining an efficient service and the home office the 
joint task of inspecting and training. In Britain, as well 
as in the United States, administrative leadership has 
been slow in developing. This may be layed to a lack of 
realization of the need for leadership. The high esteem in 
which magistrates have held the individual probation offi- 
cer, may have delayed earlier awareness of the value of 
sound administration which would set and maintain stand- 
ards, assure good working conditions, and provide up-to- 
date facilities. Administration supports the probation offi- 
cer in his work. Teaching and consultation are a part of 
the process. The British believe that “on the job” casework 
supervision is the best method of meeting the need for 
continuous learning. However, classroom work is also 
important in order to supplement the student’s existing 
knowledge. As seen in Britain, casework supervision and 
inservice training are both necessities of administration. 

This fine book which delineates the theories and problems 
of probation work was a project of the National Associ- 
ation of Probation Officers. The text is an important 
service to the British System and it should stimulate 
substantial interest in the United States. 

Chicago, Ill. WAYNE KEYSER 


A Prisoner’s View of Prison 


Prison Exposures: First Photographs of Life 
Inside Prison by a Convict. By Robert Neese, 
No. 24933. Foreward by Erle Stanley Gardner. 
_— Chilton Company, 1959. Pp. 135. 

This book is basically a photographic essay of life in an 
American prison. Most correctional officers studying these 
‘pictures will feel that they are genuine, spontaneous 
snapshots. If one can ignore the physical setting and 
concentrate on the faces, the postures, the outwardly 
expressed attitudes, a prison worker, wherever he may be, 
can certainly feel at home with these illustrations. 

In reading the narrative which accompanies these 
excellent photographs the correction worker will immedi- 
ately detect an equally familiar flavor but it will not be 
quite so palatable. The author identifies himself as an 
inmate of a prison and there is no doubt that this is true. 
His words refiect an attitude which prison workers will 
find as familiar as the scenes depicted in the photographs. 
The author utters the usual pleas for penal reform but 
they are supported by very little in the way of concrete 
suggestion. The idea of vocational training is supported 
quite vigorously. In fact, it is presented as something of a 
panacea which is certainly not in accord with modern 
penological thought which identifies vocational training 
as having its priciple value as a segment of a total re- 
educative program. This book is written in the style of a 
journalist and has the inimitable flavor of the penal press. 

his in itself is a testimonial to the genuineness and to 
the worthwhileness of the book since it provides one more 
opportunity for penologists to read, study, analyze, and 
perhaps to learn something of the personality and attitudes 
of the confined criminal. 

The author concludes this volume with the statement 
that there are not many solutions to many problems in this 
book. With this statement we can certainly agree. If we 
accept this work as merely a reporter’s commentary on 
life in one prison then we cannot quarrel with it too much. 
It may be true in this particular institution that the 
classification committee, as the author alleges, has proved 
to be a waste of time. Correctional workers know that 
classification committees in other situations not only can 
be effective, but are extremely effective, potent forces in 
directing the programs of the individual inmates. Much 
the same criticism must be applied to the author’s com- 
ments regarding the effectiveness of prison personnel and 
other aspects of a total institutional program. In jurisdic- 
tions where prisons are still substandard this book may 
be of some value, if it gets reasonably wide distribution, in 
arousing the interest of the public in their correctional 
institutions to the end that some of the criticisms voiced 
by the author may be corrected. In other jurisdictions, 
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however, where prisons have passed beyond the point de- 
scribed herein, this volume could prove harmful. 

This book has for its primary value the fact that it is 
an excellent collection of photographs taken within an 
American prison. Its second value lies in the insights which 
may be gained into the criminal personality. Finally, the 
book must be recommended because the reader’s interest 
is sustained to the very end. 


Lewisburg, Pa. C. R. HAGAN 


Child Guidance and Deliquency 


Symposia on Child and Juvenile Delinquency. 
By Benjamin Karpman, M.D. Washington, D.C.: 
—— Monograph Series, 1959. Pp. 364. 


This volume is based on five successive round tables at 
annual meetings. The subjects were The Psychopathic 
Delinquent Child (1949), Psychopathic Behavior (1950), 
A Differential Study of Psychopathic Behavior in Infants 
and Children (1951), Psychodynamics of Child Delinquency 
ea and Basic Emotional Factors in Delinquency 

As is usually the case with symposia, a wide variety 
of viewpoints and approaches are represented and the 
reader must be prepared to select from an intellectual 
smorgasbord those items which he finds useful or which 
appeal to his taste. 

The first three symposia are all on the psychopathic 
personality. This is certainly disproportionately large 
for a balanced consideration of delinquency. Most note- 
worthy contributions to these symposia are those of Ralph 
Rabinovitch. He has a section called “Psychogenic Factors” 
in the first symposium and “The Concept of Primary Psy- 
chogenic Acathexis” in the second. This formidable title 
is used in reference to a defect of psychopathic children 
in that they are without capacity to establish personnel 
and social identification or to experience inner conflict. 
This disorder is usually related to a known cause—the 
absence, or gross limitation, or distortion of mothering in 
infancy and early childhood. Rabinovitch has a further 
section on severely disturbed children in the third symposi- 
um. His style is compact, his thinking clear, and, in the 
judgment of the reviewer, sound. 

In the fourth round table Dr. Stella Chess has a thought- 
ful section on social factors in delinquency. 

Dr. Leo Kanner’s presentation on Types of Delinquents 
in the last symposium is well worth reading. He states, 
“If one can generalize at all at the present time, it may 
be possible to suggest tentatively three types of delinquency 
on the basis of principal determinants: 1) delinquency 
founded primarily on the pathology of brain structure, 
such as is found in postencephalitic or posttraumatic 
cerebral disorders of children; 2) delinquency founded 
primarily on the pathology of relationships within the 
family unit . . . 3) delinquency founded primarily on 
social dislocation, ...” an 

J. Franklin Robinson’s section on Problems of Adjudi- 
cated Delinquents is of interest. He concludes, “My 
comments have developed from the observation that the 
delinquent child is notoriously hard to reach in psycho- 
therapy or indeed in any type of personal relationship. In 
the operation of child guidance clinics and the individual 
practice of child psychiatry, it has become axiomatic that 
work must be done with the parents ... ” Recognition 
of the importance for a child of a relation to a parental 
force will lead to the utilization of sound foster planning 
when a child’s needs cannot be fulfilled by his parents. 
It should be noted that the three cases cited by Robinson 
were of children 10, 9, and 8 years. He is perhaps orient 
primarily to children younger than those usually appearing 
in juvenile court. 

r. L. W. Sontag also presented papers on the last 
two symposia. He emphasizes that delinquent behavior 
“represents a constellation of ego defenses.” However, he 
does recognize the importance of group or gang acceptance 
in determining the delinquent behavior of many adoles- 
cents. 
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Dr. Sontag emphasizes the defenses of hostility, identi- 
fication, displacement, projection and denial. Identification 
which “yields the assurance of acceptance, alliance and 

e sharing of strength”) is “fundamentally the same 
and serves the same purpose whether it is the identification 
of the boy with his strong and culturally conforming 
father in the process of growing into an effective and well- 
adjusted man or with a criminal father, a delinquent 
playmate or a gang.” 

Displacement of hostility on the intended victim of 
delinquency, and pen of the delinquent’s own feelin 
of hostility so that he assumes his victim to be hostile 
provide him with an emotional justfication for the offence. 

Denial is really an exaggerated form of fantasy and 
when coupled with seeing the delinquent act through 
the colored glasses of displacement and eae ny obvi- 
ously the result can be two pictures of the act by delin- 
quent and victim which have very little in common with 
each other. 

Dr. Sontag considers juvenile delinquents to be mentally 
sick children. He does so by the following logic, “I should 
like to define mental illness as a constellation of ego 
defenses which are either inappropiate or inadequate: 1) 
They may fail to ensure the emotional comfort of the 
individual under ordinary circumstances; 2) They may 
be socially unacceptable; 3) They may prevent the effective 
utilization of the individual potentials and abilities.” Such 
a broad definition of mental illness would seem inevitably 
to include a number of recognized religious minorities 
among the mentally ill. It is difficult to see what useful 
purpose it serves other than the doubtful one of bolstering 
the sense of authority of its originator. 

Melitta Schmideberg has presentations on psychoanalysis 
in the fourth symposium and a further paper in the fifth. 
Probably few of the other contributors would literally 
go along with her statement that: “Psychoanalysis, I 
can say with confidence, — up to be the most 
significant tool for research and treatment of the psycho- 
social disease called crime.” 

Certainly the problems of delinquency involve both 
community factors and intrapersonal factors. There is 
much in these symposia to stimulate the thoughtful student 
and to be of value to the practitioner who is able to be 
intelligently selective. 


Washington, D.C. RICHARD L. JENKINS, M.D. 


Reference Resources in Social Work and Allied Fields | 


A Classified Bibliography For The Field of 
Social Work. By Leo W. Tighe. Santa Clara: 
Premier Publishers, 1959. 


_ This is an attempt to classify 5,500 important publica- 
tions on social work which have appeared since 1930 and 
chiefly in the past fifteen years. The classification covers 
articles published in about 150 journals and periodicals 
as well as 500 books on subjects directly or obliquely 
relevent to social work. 

Since there is no overall guide to the literature on 

social work, this bibliography fills an important gap. It 
should be useful to professional social workers and to 
many others whose interests touch social work such as 
students, correctional workers, administrators, psycho- 
logists, educators, the clergy, specialists in counseling and 
guidance, and many others. It should be of particular 
interest to institutions, agencies, and departments with 
inservice training programs. In addition to the literature, 
this bibliography also indexes audio-visual aids available 
on a wide variety of social work subjects. 
lm the instructions, the reader is advised that each 
item is indexed but once. Thus there are no cross-refer- 
ences. There are two main groups of items: a group devoted 
Principally to publications and audio-visual material on 
school counseling and guidance; and a second group de- 
voted to publications and materials on social work in all 
other fields. Within each of these groups, the classification 
Proceeds alphabetically by subject heading and then alpha- 
betically by author under each heading. 

What all this means is that the Tighe Bibliography can- 


not be used very readily to get a listing of all the works 
published by one author unless each classification is 
searched. It also means that delinquency, for example, 
appears as a classification both under Part I (counseling 
and guidance) and Part II (all other fields of social work). 
It is not altogether clear why counseling and guidance 
were set aside from the general field of social work unless 
the intent was to stress their particular part within the 
parent whole. 

On the practical side, if someone in the correctional 
services wanted to become informed on, say, interviewing 
the delinquent girl, there are thirteen rather obvious 
classifications under which he might look. He would 
find that these include a total of 453 separate books and 
articles, a great many of which bear directly on his 
subject. Additionally, he would pick up leads to the titles 
and locations of numerous films, strips, and tapes which 
might help clarify the subject further. 

The foregoing is perhaps a sufficient example that the 
Tighe Bibliography is an important resourse for individual 

rofessional growth. It should also be an important tool 
in staff development programs. There might be some 
quarrel with the classifications under which items appear 
in isolated cases, but this could not seriously detract from 
the general impression that items are classified eg 
Like all compilations of this kind, it is time-bound. It 
does not go back beyond the mid-thirties nor forward 
beyond 1958. But since this covers the major concerns 
= a of us, these limitations are practical and service- 
able. 
The Tighe Bibliography is an important investment 
for all who are engaged in social work, and for all who 
train or who supervise others in social work. It is also 
important for staff members and administrators in flank 
fields such as courts, personnel, corrections, psychology, 
and others. It should also be on the book shelves of most 
graduate students—and their instructors—in the behav- 
ioral sciences. 


San Jose State College T. C. ESSELSTYN 


Education in Prison 
Teach Them To Live. By Frances Banks. New 


York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1958. 
Pp. 287. $5.00. 


Miss Banks has written a book on the role of education 
within the British penal system. She has created from her 
subject, which to most persons would appear unalterably 
dry, an inspiring, epic-like adventure. She has recorded 
her observations during her 4 years’ work as the only 
woman on the permanent staff at Maidstone, one of 
England’s “maximum security” training centers. Teach 
Them To Live is an informative, moving, human story. 

Miss Banks has divided her book into eight “parts,” 
each part being subdivided into individual chapters. She 
traces the history of education within the prison system, 
describes “the students and conditions,” examines various 
types and uses of education, includes a discussion of female 
inmates, and closes with consideration of ways to staff 
an educational program inside a prison. Her descriptions 
go far beyond the usual statistics regarding illiteracy, 
correspondence courses, reference books, hobbies, etc., 
although these topics are examined also. 

The author is a confirmed believer in the rehabilitative 
value of education. She believes the answer to how far we 
can go in our movement away from “hideous bastions” 
toward rehabilitative programs lies “in the growth and 
right application of our educational skills.” Miss Banks 
states, “The history of prison education is an unbroken 
record of trust answering trust, of human response to 
human approach.” 

Miss Banks’ history of the growth of education within 
the prisons is tremendously exciting to read. Shortly after 
the turn of the nineteenth century when Sarah Martin, a 
contemporary of Elizabeth Fry, first visited a jail, “she 
found it ‘filthy, confined, unhealthy, and its occupants.... 
infested with vermin and skin disease.’ Prisoners, of bot 
sexes, ranged from 9 to 80 years old.” Sarah Martin made 
work a privilege, idleness punishment, “and many were 
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the clamourings for more material. ‘Do, Miss, 
something to do, and I will not offend you again’.” By 
1951 the Report of the Education Advisory Committee 
was able to include the statement, “We may now say that 
any educable prisoner whose sentence gives him or her 
enough time to learn, and is willing to try, need not leave 
a prison in Engiand or Wales an illiterate’.” Progress to 
our present year has been equally impressive. é 

Miss Banks is always a human being among other beings. 
She avoids totally any listings of diplomas earned or 
certificates granted. She focuses on the effect on individual 
human beings of the activities and courses offered to them. 
“ ‘Don’t earth smell nice when you dig it’?” from an inmate 
newly assigned to a farm setting. It is evident on every 

age of Teach Them To Live that the author, too, has 

n stirred by what she uncovers in her diggings. “The 
man who for the first time in his life makes a table he 
had designed, or a piece of pottery which he saw first in 
its shape and colour in his mind’s eye, may be at a 
turning-point in his life. He may, in fact, have given the 
signal that hence-forth he has left the ranks of the 
breakers-down and joined those of the builders-up.” “And 
if perhaps we have helped some of our men to want a 
normal life, our next task will be to help equip them to 
earn their living.” 

The book ends with a short valediction. “Never shall I 
see a party of those grey-clad ‘students’ without a tug at 
the heart. No member of the teaching profession could 
find more grateful pupils than these restless, incarcerated 
‘children of men’.” 

Teach Them To Live contains many excellent, practical 
ideas for setting up educational programs within prison 
walls. Because of its wisdom as well as its human under- 
standing this book should become a “must” for everyone 
connected with prison affairs. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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JOHNSON LEVERING 


Communication Between an Authoritarian 


and a Scientific Discipline 
The Criminal Mind: A Study of Communication 
Between Criminal Law and Psychiatry. By Philip 
Q. Roche, M.D. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., 1958. Pp. 299. $5.00. 
A Practicing psychiatrist enonty illuminates focal 
y 


aspects of the problem. In this superbly written book Dr. 
Roche has made a major contribution to understanding the 
fundamental relationship between mental illness and the 
subjective elements of “crime” and “punishment” by re- 
examining the premises upon which we structure these 
concepts. 

The author is the fifth winner of the Isaac Ray Award 
of the American Psychiatric Association, an annual award 
to the person deemed “most worthy by reason of contribu- 
tion to the improvement of the relations of law and psychi- 
atry.” Dr. Roche is a distinguished practicing psychiatrist 
with a broad scholastic and practical background. He has 
been on the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine since 1934 and also served as psychia- 
trist for the Eastern State Penitentiary from 1934 to 1945. 
He served for some years as chairman of the Joint Medico- 
Legal Commission of the Philadelphia County Medical 
Society and Philadelphia Bar Association. He is a fellow 
of the American Psychiatric Association, formerly chair- 
man of its Forensic Section. 

This exceptional book should be a part of the permanent 
working library of all persons whose field of interest, 
theoretical or practical, touches psychiatry, criminal jus- 
tice, or penological, correctional, or “social science” areas 
of the pretrial, trial, and post-trial aspects of crimnal law. 

With rare insight and a discriminating use of supporting 
references, Dr. Roche has developed a continuous flow of 
complex concepts into an extremely readable and mean- 
ingful synthesis. In his opening discussion on American 
criminal law and psychiatry, and modern concepts of “‘men- 
tal illness,” Dr. Roche, like a skilled surgeon, expertly 
exposes the core of the problem of communication between 
criminal law and psychiatry. The discussion is followed by 


almost 200 pages of exceptionally incisive analysis of 
selected criminal cases which disclose the sources of the 
persistent fai.ure of communication in the pretrial, trial, 
and post-trial phases of criminal justice. The book con- 
cludes with an excellent 30-page summary which brings the 
thesis into compact focus. 

Although the cogent analysis of cases, which constitutes 
the body of the book, cannot be meaningfully presented in 
the limited scope of a review, we can outline the bare 
skeleton of certain areas of the basic discussion. 

In speaking of “mental illness” Dr. Roche reminds us 
that the term “merely designates behavior which, in a given 
society, is regarded as maladaptive; it designates an alter- 
ed internal status of the individual vis 4 vis his external 
wor.d as interpreted by others. . .. When this alteration 
reaches a point regarded as intolerable, the culture pro- 
vides expedients of alleviating the social tensions attending 
it. Behavior so designated, as mental illness, merely be- 
comes changed in name to ‘insanity.’ The name carries wiih 
it a susceptibility to externally applied force which alters 
civil status.” As a working concept “normality” can be 
considered as the extent that one’s behavior is governed 
by conscious choices. “Conscious control of behavior implies 
that one can be influenced through communication with 
others by appeal, argument, by experience with rewards 
and punishments, achievement and frustration; in short, 
by learning. Conscious control of behavior enables one to 
learn, predict, and to adapt. The extent to which by means 
of such learning predictive capacity and adaptation are 
acquired is a measure of relative freedom of will. Such 
freedom is an essential criterion of normality, of mental 
health. . . . The individual whose unconscious forces 
govern his behavior is, to the extent of his self-awareness, 
in sharp contrast to the man of self-awareness and freedom 
of will. Unconscious forces tend to bind and fix the person- 
ality in a frame of archaic patterns, inflexible and repet- 
itive. Unconscious forces are uninfluenced in communica- 
tion through appeal, argument, rewards and punishments 
and are exceptionally alterable only through the arduous 
work of analysis.” 

The continued failure of communication between mem- 
bers of the two interacting disciplines of crminal law and 
psychiatry results from fundamental differences in the 
underlying concepts and technical language employed. Law 
has operated largely as a moral (magico-religious) author- 
itarian system and in dealing with human relationships 
its disciples have not made significant inroads toward 
a scientific approach, an approach based upon observation 
and not upon authority. Law is unscientifically oriented 
toward description and disposition based upon the purpose 
of the act, and is preoccupied with this will-o-the-wisp 
pursuit of the subjective elements of “intent,” “knowledge,” 
“premeditation,” “malice aforethought,” and their homo- 
logues. Conversely psychiatry has made substantial pro- 
gress from magical thinking through religion toward 
science, and its practitioners seek to reach an understand- 
ing of causation of behavior based upon observation not 
unsupported theory. f 

Psychiatry “of the mid-20th Century has seen a begin- 
ning change from its former occupation with class-theo- 
retical concepts of human behavior, which stress etiology, 
single lineal causation, the invention of types and an 
elaborate taxonomy, to a field-theoretical approach to 
behavior with concepts of process, multiple an reticular 
causality and with circular systems of social interaction. 
In this approach the individual is no longer viewed as & 
specimen in isolation, but along with the psychiatrist and 
other forces of his environment is observed as interactional 
parts of a social system. Consistent with this view, pe 
atric theory must operate within the community of other 
disciplines, and if these disciplines, notably criminal law 
and psychiatry are to interact effectively, it is essential 
to operate from a reciprocal understanding of technical 
terms and concepts. Ideally, and to be ultimately effective, 
the social disciplines concerned with human behavior must 
arrive at a uniform employment of technical terms to 
“explain physical, intrapersonal, interpersonal and cultur- 
al aspects of events within one system;” language habits 
not only “predispose certain interpretations,” but them- 
selves become dispositional instruments. If law and psychi- 
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atry are to cofunction without disruptive tensionality, 
there must be a comprehension, and perhaps a realignment, 
of the conscious and unconscious components of funda- 
mental interacting descriptive and dispositional terms. 

Dr. Roche recognizes that the moral judgment of the 
law proclaimed in the public-centered functions of the trial 
may have a socially significant moral structuring value, 
but it does not operate from objective scientific analysis 
of the behavioral act, and in its present format prescribes 
a medico-legal role for the psychiatrist which is antithetical 
to his basic scientific orientation. The lawyer’s model for 
manipulation is public-centered, and thus relatively fixed 
and authoritative. The psychiatrist’s is individual-centered 
and thus is moving and susceptible to the discipline of 
instant reassessment and alteration with new discoveries. 
The point of view prescribed by Dr. Roche invites a 
reassessment of the psychiatrist’s function in criminal 
justice. The competent psychiatrist no longer wishes to 
play the public role of witch doctor, or scapegoat, in the 
criminal law process and seeks to limit his participation 
to the presentation of his scientific contribution to the 
understanding of human behavior. Dr. Roche urges a re- 
alignment which will limit his participation in the adver- 
sary trial phase of criminal justice and enlarge it in the 
pretrial and post-trial phases. Such realignment would 
tend to eliminate the “moral” orientation, and lessen the 
legal dispositional orientation which now consciously and 
unconsciously contaminates and often controls the medico- 
legal function of psychiatrists who testify in an adversary 
public-centered role and are required to employ legal con- 
cepts which have little relation to the reality of human 
behavior as perceived through scientific observation. 

Both the M’Naghten and the Durham rules are brought 
under searching scrutiny. Dr. Roche strongly favors the 
Durham “product of mental disease or defect” rule, over 
M’Naghten and its derivatives because Durham shifts 
the spotlight away from an empirically unsound search for 
knowledge of right and wrong, and affords flexibility for 


: presentation of sound scientific psychiatric data. But Dr. 
Roche establishes that the “product” question is answerable 
" by psychiatry only in the affirmative; and after stimulating 
d & analysis concludes that in the adversary setting of trial, to 
e & discriminate between those persons who should be and 
w |, others who should not be exculpated, the Durham test of 
r- § “product” like the M’Naghten test of “knowledge,” does not 
Ss rest upon scientific observation and evaluation, but is a 
'd | subjective determination by the triers pivoted on moral 
n  ¢valuations of responsibility. He concludes that the 
4 § “Product” question should be withdrawn from the expert 
30 witness and returned to the triers in the language of a 
sp Moral issue. 
Washington, D.C. Davin BOLTON 
0- 
rd An Appraisal of Research in Mental Subnormality 
“4 Mental Subnormality. By Richard L. Masland, 
Seymour B. Sarason, and Thomas Gladwyn. New 
ins | York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. Pp. 442. $6.75. 
nl The pressures of an increasingly complex contemporary 
By, society and the extension of life expectancy for individuals 
re of every level of mental capability make this authoritative 
hed volume especially valuable. Better management of the 
3, § current population of the mentally subnormal is essential. 
Al Clear differentiation of the causes of subnormality is 
a urgent as the basis for more effective methods of preven- 
me tion. The costs, both economic and psychic, for the care 
hie and direction of this handicapped group are extremely 
wl high. In recent years even the general public has awakened 
ie to the need for action about this problem. 
tial The National Association for Retarded Children origin- 
ical ally spearheaded an effort which, with the subsequent 
ive, help of other public, private and federal organizations, 
aust led to this survey. They believed that no sound or truly 
; to § ‘Teative program of research in the field could be set up 
tur- @ Util past and present work in mental retardation had 
bits evaluated. This masterful summary of the field of 
,em- subnormality, documented with over 600 references, points 


uture research to the major areas of biological and med- 
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ical investigation, the development of valid theories of 
the nature of intellectual function, and the evaluation of 
the handicapped individual from fresh perspectives, with 
more systematic study of the social and cultural influences 
involved and the interaction between constitutional and 
environmental factors. Contributions from these areas of 
study are viewed as equally valuable to the understandin 
of normal physical, intellectual and social developmen 
processes as to the subnormal. 

Experts representing three disciplines—medicine, psy- 
chology, and anthropology—have prepared a two-part re- 
port. The authors, approaching the problem from their 
totally different orientation, all attack “a stereotype firmly 
rooted in our culture,” namely, “an hereditarv taint as 
the basis for all mental subnormality.” Dr. Masland’s 
biological and medical report makes evident the great 
variety of organic disorders which interfere with intel- 
lectual function and are not known to be hereditary. Dr. 
Sarason and Dr. Gladwyn’s report on the social and cul- 
tural factors states that “a hereditary determinant of 
inte!ligence (except for certain identifiable pathological 
conditions) has yet to be isolated and demonstrated.” 

In part one, “The Prevention of Mental Subnormality,” 
Dr. Richard Masland reviews past and present research 
dealing with the biological and medical factors in mental 
retardation. Investigations of the prenatal, perinatal, and 
postnatal causes of subnormality are discussed with 
reference to their value and their limitations. Repeated 
emphasis is given to the need for the mu!tidisciplinary 
approach. To the correctional worker, much of this section 
of the book will be useful chiefly as reference material. 
Its terminology and conclusions are largely from the med- 
ical and biochemical fields. The chapter which summarizes 
Dr. Masland’s study presents succintly the present status 
of knowledge concerning the organic causes of mental 
deficiency and points to the areas which appear most likely 
to make progress toward prevention.. The worker who is 
concerned with any sector of our “subnormal” population 
will find the reading of this section of the book stimulatin 
and challenging because of the amazing range of materia 
selected, assessed and organized—from the dramatic “pos- 
sibility of at least limited regeneration within the central 
nervous system” to the sobering conclusion that even 
figures on the incidence of subnormality vary because 
there is such variation in the criteria of subnormality in 
different locations and by different people. The physician 
or administrator of the correctional institution will welcome 
the outcome of the extensive effort that went into gather- 
ing this summary. The results of years of investigation 
and shifting conclusions about mental deficiency are made 
available to him with critical assessments. 

Part two, “Psychological and Cultural Problems in 
Mental Subnormality,” by Dr. Seymour B. Sarason and Dr. 
Thomas Gladwyn, also deals with the basic problem of 
etiology but with emphasis on the social and cultural 
standards which define subnormality and largely deter- 
mine its management. They present the need for differen- 
tiation between irreversible, organically determined “men- 
tal deficiency” and “mental retardation” dependent on 
relative inadequacy of intellectual response, traceable to 
environmental factors. 

The extent of the subcultural mentally retarded group 
and the areas of needed research in problem solving be- 
havior in nontesting situations as well as in formal testin 
open their discussion. Current psychological test materia 
correlates with educational opportunity and achievement 
and is characterized by cultural bias. The discussion of 
factors dealing with language facility, social class, sex 
differences, and the total cultural background, as these 
relate to intelligence testing, is particularly thought-pro- 
voking to workers in the field of social welfare. The need 
for tests which can discriminate, among retarded children, 
those who give more promise of eventual social and occu- 
pational adequacy is fundamental to better plans for train- 
ing and management. Studies of the cultural factors which 
produce our stereotype concept of mental subnormality 
could hasten the growth of public understanding and the 
extension of realistic programs for the retarded. 

Our understanding of the retarded has been limited by 
emphasis on intelligence alone and by failure to consider 
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personality characteristics, their relation to the individ- 
ual’s level of function, and their possibilities of change. 
For example, Sarason and Gladwyn quote a number of 
studies which chall the long accepted belief in the 
rigidity of the mentally retarded and express the ho 
that further exploration of the personality characteristics 
of the subnormal will prevent the labelling of their be- 
wy and restriction of the training considered suitable 
or them. 

This book provides the tly required source book in 
the whole field of mental subnormality. The authors have 
succeeded unbelievably well in presenting a usable, com- 
prehensive inspection of research in the etiology, treat- 
ment, and prevention of mental retardation and mental 
defect. They call this “a preliminary clarification of the 
subjects to be studied.” Succeeding editions will surely 
be made available because the response to volume 
demonstrates the need for high level, critical review in 
this field. For a book of such scholarly and scientific pre- 
sentation, with no simple prescriptions, this proves to be 
ang reading and should e every worker in the 
field of human welfare reappraise gen tions 
about the subnormal. 


Langhorne, Pa. CHARLOTTE E. GRAVE 


Current Status of Juvenile Delinquency Law 


Law of Juvenile Delinquency. By Frederick B. 
Sussmann. New York: Oceana Publications, 1959. 
Pp. 96. $1.00. 


The reported growth in the incidence of delinquent be- 
havior and the anding scope of most juvenile court ac- 
tivity have brought the law of juvenile delinquency into 
prominent position in our lives. The Legal Almanac Series 
is “designed to bring to the informed layman as well as the 
lawyer nontechnical treatments of a wide variety of le 
subjects.” A book on the legal aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency readily fits in this series of do-it-yourself law books. 

To set forth a picture of a legal situation that will be 
clear to an “informed layman” and also instructive to a 
lawyer should be a task of great challenge. However, 
with the present lack of instruction in juvenile delinquency 
matters in most law schools, many lawyers probably are 
no more informed on juvenile court matters than the “in- 
formed layman.” Thus both groups may profit from this 
explanatory book, which is composed of eight descriptive 
chapters, each dealing with a separate aspect of the 
juvenile court process. In addition there are two charts 
and two appendices; one of the latter is a summary of 
the court systems operating in each state and the respective 
age limits in each system. 

The center of the law of juvenile delinquency is in jud- 
icial proceedngs and dispositions designed to fulfill the 
needs of each distinct child. The task of describing this 
is rendered more complicated by the resulting lack of 
uniform action within any one court. The significantly 
wide variations in the laws and theories of the several 
states do not allow a book of 96 pages to fully describe the 
rights and liabilities of a child or parent appearing before 
a specific court. This book was not intended to be a substi- 
tute for professional counsel. But occasionally it attempts 
an accurate description of the rules or procedures of a 
court and its picture is perforce inadequate to portray 


specifics. 

Prhis book does give a substantial picture of general juv- 
enile court pr ures. Each chapter has a discussion of 
the or theories and also mentions 
provisions 0 e Standard Juvenile Court Act, which 
appears to have been accepted by the author as the gospel 
in this field. Sol Rubin’s foreward, highlighting changes 
in the 1959 version of the Standard Act, and his appendix 
on recent developments in the laws of the various states, 
along with the frequent mention of the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act lead one to suspect this to be a publication of the 
NPPA, rather than the work of an independent commercial 
group. If the central intent is to describe the law of 
delinquency, less emphasis should have been placed on 
NPPA standards and more on existing practices. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


There is some doubt as to the accuracy of the contents 
of the book. Some errors were noted in the descriptions 
of local statutes and practices, and there were occasional 
mis-statements of general juvenile court philosophy. In 
order to have been able to evaluate more fairly and fully 
the statements made in the book, more documentation 
should have been presented. Rubin’s survey of recent 
developments is yee gr exactly as it appeared in the 
NPPA Journal of April 1958. Although over one-third of 
this article concerns adult matters and has little relevance 
to the law of juvenile delinquency, no editing was done to 
prune extraneous matters from the text and to simplify 
the content for the lay reader. 

There is doubt as to the overall effectiveness of this 
book. One who needs accurate knowledge of general 
juvenile court philosophy or specific procedures should 
not rely upon it. However, it does present a cursory view 
of the law of juvenile delinquency. Its greatest value lies 
in the fact that it is the only known publication that lists 
the current law of juvenile delinquency in fifty jurisdic- 


ns. 
Washngton, D.C. 


JAMES P. FELSTINER 


Dynamics of Adolescent Behavior 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents. By J. 
Roswell Gallagher and Herbert I. Harris. New 
yt Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 174. 


The co-authors are eminently qualified to write on the 
subject of adolescent problems because they have special- 
cal in working with institutionalized youths. In view of 
its compactness, their little book is replete with a sur- 

rising amount of information, knowledge, and wisdom. 
t is not, as some might wish, and does not purport to be, 
a manual of instructions regarding what to do with or to 
young people. As a matter of fact, this reviewer considers 
it desirable that a frame of reference rather than rules 
and procedures should be provided. For as Doctors 
Gallagher and Harris point out in the Foreward, their 
aim is to enhance understanding on the part of adults, not 
to urge the adults to modify their behavior when they 
interact with youths. ’ 

Those of us who work with adolescents, particularly with 
those young people who have failed to adjust socially, are 
acutely aware that they are living paradoxes characterized 
by inconsistencies and conflicts. The authors succeed in 
bringing confusion into sharp focus and yet, a peacefulness 
and tranquility prevail throughout the book. This is not 
startling for, after all, it is a truism that problems are 
lessened as they are clarified and as they are unders 
through an intellectual approach tempered by feeling. | 

The final chapter is devoted to a discussion of antis 
behavior. Neither here nor elsewhere are the authors 
guilty of oversimplification for there is a commonsense, 
practical, yet quietly professional emphasis on psycho- 
dynamics. Delinquents differ from so-called normal adoles- 
cents in conscience, it is true—notice that the term 
“superego” is not employed because the book is addressed 
to laymen as well as to professionals. However, there 1s 
such a definite core of commonality in all the chapters 
that the last chapter is no more nor less essential to the 
understanding of adolescents with delinquent sympto- 
motology than are the other parts of this palatable text. 
The legal offender is viewed from an unusually healthy 
perspective because it is made clear by means of extensive 
prefatory material that his main problems—those relating 
to gaining recognition and prestige, to satisfying sex 
desires, and to securing independence—are not dissimilar 
from those of his peers, even though he may act out his 
problems in atypical ways. 

Other problem areas treated at length include mental 
health, scholastic failure, and homesickness. Here and there 
are sufficient allusions to and interpretations of delinquent 
behavior for the reader dedicated to the correctional fiel 
to keep in mind that Doctors Gallagher and Harris are 
talking about our charges as well as about young people 
whose activities are more socially conventional. For exam- 


le, the authors explain that the boy who smashes a win- 
w in his classroom is expressing behaviorally somethin 
which he could not allow himself to express verbally. An 
most of the ideas are expressed so lucidly and logically that 
even the amie will accept them or at least continue to 
think about them. 

Emotional Problems of Adolescents is earnestly re- 
commended as a valuable reference for personnel employed 
in youth institutions. It should prove particularly useful 
in furnishing a common philosophy for an institutional 
seminar offered in connection with inservice training. 
The book is the product of a process on the part of the 
authors who for years have been attuned to the needs of 
youth as expressed by the young people themselves. 
Though Dr. Gallagher and Dr. Harris are authorities, 
they are not authoritarian. In short, they are listeners, 
not individuals who preach and exhort. 


Englewood, Colo. B. LYNN HARRIMAN 


Psychic Masochism as the Basis of Behavior 


Principles of Self Damage. By Edmund Bergler, 
M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. 469. $6.00. 


As Dr. Bergler has been maintaining for years and 
postulating through his many other written works, the 
neurotic symptom as well as sublimated emotional health 
are both merely surface manifestations of a five layer 
unconscious structure. Both the neurotic symptoms and 
sublimation are defenses against defenses. Both grow out 
of a secondary inner defense arising from an original 
more deeply seated inner defense. Bergler feels that the 
superego’s demands make this double protective move 
necessary. He feels that the neurotic symptom is not a 
substitute gratification, but a substitute for a “twice 
filtered substitute gratification.” 

The author believes that the basis for all behavior 
originates in the infantile conflict occurring in the earliest 
level of psychiatric development, the oral phase. He feels 
that the infant is born with a fantasy of alleged 
omnipotence. Omnipotence demands instantaneous per- 
formance and gratification; ie. instantaneous wish ful- 
fillment. But there is no such thing as instantaneous 
fulfillment of needs regardless of how promptly needs are 
met. Therefore, the young infant, in response to these 
grandiose fantasies of omnipotence, experiences frustra- 
tion and interprets the external environment as being 
the source of everything that is bad. Bergler refers to the 
child’s misconceptions of reality at this phase as the “triad 
of helplessness”: a wish that is not instantaneously ful- 
filled mobilizes a fury type of response. The infant cannot 
express fury because of the weakness of its own muscular 
apparatus. It can only express its aggression or fury in a 
rebounding phenomenon with the child itself becoming the 
victim of its own aggressive feelings. At this point, 
Bergler feels the pleasure principle appears on the scene. 

-directed aggression is libidinized so that the only 
Pleasure one can derive from displeasure is to make dis- 

Pleasure into pleasure. This reaction to the “triad of help- 
lessness” he feels is the genetic picture in psychic mas- 
ochism. The child, however, must cope with still another 
Prob'em since this libidinized solution is not acceptable 
to either adults around him or his inner conscience, his 
superego. A “triad of retribution” is set in motion, i.e., 
the triad of punishment, moral reproach and guilt. At 

same time another important obstacle is developing, 
that is, the prestages of the infant superego made up of 
other parts of the rebounding unusable aggression of the 
infant. To counteract these tortures, the infant inaugu- 
tates a lifelong fiction that he is but the innocent victim of 
outside malice. This type of adaption to reality is the 


al @ forerunner of the full-fledged psychic masochist. At the 
re ttom of this clinical picture is the desperate attempt to 
nt @ Maintain the original infantile meglomania. “The result of 
ald this infantile conflict is the basis for behavior and ad- 


justment in normal people, neurotics, psychopathic per- 
Sonalities, crimnotics and psychotics.” Bergler 
“a tels their actions and reactions are incomprehensible 


without reference to the “pleasure in displeasure pattern.” 
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This work of Dr. Bergler is a technical work primarily 
of most use to psychiatrists and clinical psychologists. The 
subject material and concepts are clearly presented, but 
considerable in the way of previous knowledge and 
experience in analytical psychiatry is necessary for an 
adequate appreciation of the author’s convictions. Others 
will find it difficult to follow the author in his presentation 
of the genesis and clinical features of these “masochistic 
injustice collectors.” 


Leavenworth, Kans. JAMES L. BAKER, M.D. 


Reports Received 


A History of the Alabama Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, 1947-1957. University of Alabama Extension News 
Bulletin, University, Ala., February 1959. Pp. 25. This 
historical account of the development of probation and 
cap in Alabama was compiled by a committee appointed 

y the president of the Association in February 1955. The 
report was given at the 1958 conference of the Association. 
Chairman of the Committee was W. Foster Jordan, Chief 
Probation Officer, U.S. District Court for the Northern 
District of Alabama. 


A Quarter Century of Criminal Justice in Iowa. Walter 
A. Lunden, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 1959. Pp. 
17. Prepared for the Governor’s Committee on Penal 
Affairs in Iowa, this report is an analysis of 108,195 
criminal court cases in Iowa from 1935-58 and an inquiry 
into the penal policy of the courts. 


A Report on Chicago Crime for 1958. Chicago Crime 
Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, IIl., July 
1959. Pp. 64. Prepared by Virgil Peterson, Director of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, this report includes a statis- 
tical picture of crime in Chicago, a special report on 
robbery, and discussion of several other crime control 
problems such as bail bondsmen, juke box and phonograph 
record racket, gang murders, city gambling, the prize 
fight racket, tavern regulation, and recommended improve- 
ments for the Cook County Coroner’s office. 


Canadian Welfare Council. (Annual Report) Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale, Ottawa 3, Canada, 1959. 
Pp. 24. In the area of corrections, the Council’s Correction 
Division has been concerned with the problem of providing 
more effective training for correctional workers and has 
assisted in financing a lectureship in corrections at the 
University of Toronto. The Division is also consulting with 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on an improved system of 
criminal statistics for Canada. 

Community Organization Through Citizens’ Action in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Lincoln Youth Project, 2633 Randolph 
Street, Lincoln, Nebr., July 1959. Pp. 20. This report con- 
tains a history, a summary of activities, and reeommenda- 
tions of the Lincoln Youth Project which dates back to 
January 1956. The objective of the Project was to develop 
a program directed at the determination of unmet com- 
munity needs in the areas of child protection and delin- 
quency prevention and the demonstration of reaching-out 
casework. The Youth Project served as a temporary service 
or agency to carry out the program. 

Keeping Up With the Changing World. National Social 
Welfare Assembly, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y., December 1958. Pp. 35. The speeches presented at 
the Assembly’s 138th Annual Meeting, December 9-10, 1958 
are published in this report. The themes of the 2-day ses- 
sions were “Barriers to Social Progress” and “Breaking 
the Barriers.” 

Penal Practice in a Changing Society. Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1959. Pp. 32. This paper deals 
with the current status of crime in England and Wales 
and the agencies which exist to deal with it. Reference is 
made to plans for newly conceived research and for the 
establishment of an Institute of Criminology. Proposals 
involving legislation are made for adjusting the treatment 
of. young offenders in the light of the growing volume of 
crime committed by young people. 

Requirements for a Comprehensive System of Specialized 
Community Services to Prevent or Correct Delinquency 
and Other Juvenile Maladjustment. Lincoln Youth Pro- 
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fom, 2633 Randolph Street, Lincoln, Nebr., 1959. Pp. 24. 
ith special reference to the community of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, this pamphlet is intended to show the need 
for a comprehensive program providing help to malad- 
usted children, to present a practical plan within reach of 
he community, and to indicate the specific requirements 
for effective services. 

Selected Films on Child Life. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 1959. Pp. 79. 
Most of the 300 films listed in this catalogue are for adults 
and are considered by the professional staff of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau to be of value for people and organizations 
in some field concerned with children. The catalogue is 
divided into three sections, a subject index, an alphabetical 
list of films, and a directory of distributors. Among the 
subjects covered are adolescence, adoption, blindness, child 
care, child welfare services, emotionally disturbed children, 
juvenile delinquency, mental health, and sex education. 

The Lawyer and the Social Worker. Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
N.Y., 1959. Pp. 36. In an effort to exp.ore and develo 
areas of cooperation between the legal and social wor 
professions, a committee was appointed consisting of rep- 
resentatives of both professional groups to prepare a basic 
document of guides to cooperation. This report attempts 
to convey an understanding of the composition, aims, and 
objectives of each profession, of the areas of mutual 
concern, the nature of some of the conflicts, and some of 
the methods used to achieve more productive cooperation 
between the two professions. 

The Nature of the yy mo | Process. Group Work Sec- 
tion, Chicago Chapter, National Association of Social 
Workers, 123 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill., 1959. 
Pp. 31. Four papers, read at an institute on the social 
group work method, are published in this pamphlet. Four 
professional points of view are presented, psychoanalysis, 
education, social casework and social group work. 

The Planning and Coordination of Services for Children 
and Youth in New York City. Citizen’s Committee for 
Children of New York City, Inc., 112 East 19th Street 
New York 3, N.Y., May 1959. Pp. 104. The structure and 
functioning of four major public planning agencies and 
the problems of coordinating services and programs makes 
up the content of this report. The reports on the four 
agencies are the New York City Commission for the 
Foster Care of Children, The Planning and Coordinating 
Structure of the Community Health Board, the Specialized 
Planning and Coordinating Structure of the Youth Board 
and the Planning and Coordinating Structure of the Com- 
munity Council. 


at the conviction . 


There is a time in every man’s education when he arrives 
. . that he must take himself for better 
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Books Received 


Crime and Insanity. Edited by Richard W. Nice. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958. Pp. 280. $6.00. 


Criminology and Penology. By Richard R. Korn and 
Lloyd W. McCorkle. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 660. $6.50. 

Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual (Vol- 
ume 1). By William C. Kvaraceus and Walter B. Miller. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association of the 
United States, 1959. Pp. 147. $1.25. 

Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices (Volume 
2). By William C. Kvaraceus and Walter B. Miller. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association of the 
United States, 1959. Pp. 350. $2.00. 

A Handbook of Abnormal Psychology. By Richard Nice. 
ae 00 York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1959. Pp. 2465. 

Impartial Medical Testimony—A Report by a Special 
Committee of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York on the Medical Expert. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 188. $3.95. 

Interrogation For Investigators. New York: William C. 
Copp, 1959. Pp. 220. $3.88. 

Manual of Correctional Standards. New York: The 
American Correctional Association, 1959. Pp. 629. $4.00. 

The Parole Process. By G. I. Giardini. Springfield, Illi- 
nois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. Pp. 458. $12.50. 

Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole. By David 
Dressler. New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. Pp. 
252. $6.00. 

Predicting Delinquency and Crime. By Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 283. $6.50. : 

Primer of Short-Term Group Counseling. Philadel- 
phia: Youth Study Center, 1959. Pp. 90. 

The Prisoner’s Family. By Norman Fenton. Palo Alto, 
California: Pacific Books, Publishers, 1959. Pp. 140. $3.50. 

The Selection of Offenders for Probation. Prepared by 
Dr. Max Griinhut. New York: United Nations, Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs, 1959. Pp. 66. $.50. 

Some Guide Lines for Evaluative Research. By Elizabeth 
Herzog. Washington, D. C.: Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
$55. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959. Pp. 117. 
Who Live in Shadow. By Judge John M. Murtagh and 
Sara Harris. New York: McGraw Hill, 1959. Pp. 207. 
$4.50. 


for worse as his portion; that though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come to 
him but though his toil bestowed upon that plot of ground 
which is given to him to tili. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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federal Probationers Earn 
$51 Million in 1959 


A monthly average of 17,576 protien reported 
aggregate earnings of $51,040,665 during the fiscal year 
1959, according to a report of the Probation Division of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts sub- 
mitted to the Judicial Conference of the United States in 
September. This is an increase of more than $1% million 
over last year. The average yearly income, the report 
states, increased from $2,858 !ast year to $2,904 in 1959. 

The caseload of federal probation officers dropped from 
86 per officer in 1958 to 83 per officer in 1959, the lowest in 
federal probation history. The standard caseload of 75 per 
officer, the report emphasizes, continues to be the goal of 
the Federal Probation System. ; 

At the close of the year there were 508 officers in a net- 
work of 166 fied offices serving district courts throughout 
the United States and in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The proportion of convicted defendents on whom pre- 
sentence investigations were made dropped slightly from 
88.6 percent in 1958 to 86.4 percent in 1959. 

A total of 53,832 different persons were supervised by 
federal probation officers during 1959, an increase of 519 
over last year. At the close of the year, 34,248 persons were 
under supervision compared with 33,781 the previous year. 

Forty-two percent of all convicted defendents were 
placed on probation, the same as last year. 

The proportion of probationers who were declared vio- 
lators in 1959 was 14.2 percent compared with 15.7 percent 
last year. This means that 86 out of every 100 probationers 
completed their probation satisfactorily. 

The per capita cost of probation during 1959 was 51 
cents a day compared with $4.81 a day for federal prison- 
ers in federal institutions, or a yearly cost of $184.81 for 
probation in contrast to $1,755.65 for imprisonment. ; 

“On probation,” the report points out, “a person is gain- 
fully employed, supports his family which otherwise would 
a a public charge, and pays taxes, fines, and restitu- 

on. 

“But more significant than these savings,” the report 
continues, “are the social advantages which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. The probationer is spared the 
— of a prison sentence and the bitterness, resentment, 
and sense of defeat which are concomitants of a prison 
experience. He is not labelled a ‘convict’ or ‘jail bird’ and 
there is less of a desire to seek revenge on society. He lives 
a relatively normal life in the free community and has the 
friendly counsel of a probation officer.” 


Steals Car to Report 
To Parole Officer! 


“I stole the car to report to my parole officer.” This is 
the explanation of one boy given to Rosser M. Smith, 
chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court at Macon, Ga., in his study of the motives of 424 
‘youths on the move” who stole automobiles, crossed state 
lines, and ended up in the federal court. 

Eighty-five boys were motivated by a spirit of adventure, 
= found. Twenty attributed their auto thefts to 

nking. 

The average Dyer Act (auto theft) offender, Smith said, 
was 16 years old. He completed the 8th grade compared 
with the 7th grade for other offenders. 

Of 371 on whom information was available, 211 came 
tom homes where one or both parents were missing be- 
cause of divorce, desertion, or death. In 48 instances the 
parents were indifferent toward their children, lax, over- 
Protective, and neglectful. Fifteen of the fathers were 


alcoholics. The parents of 12 of the boys had criminal 
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Federal Prison Director Favors 
Work Camps Over Costly City Jails 


“It would be a serious mistake,” said Federal Prison 
Director James V. Bennett when asked to comment on 
Sheriff Frank Sain’s request for a million-dollar addition 
to the Cook County (Chicago) jail to meet serious prob- 
lems of overcrowding. 

Bennett panes out that work camps are both more 
realistic and more constructive than large jails. In jails, he 
said, material witnesses, misdemeanants, nonsupport and 
drunk-driving cases, and other types of minor offenders are 
jammed in with criminal sophisticates and men imprisoned 
on serious charges. Work camps, he said, are easier on the 
taxpayers, for they can be constructed at a fraction of the 
cost of the average city jail and can be operated much more 
economically. Men who constitute little or no custody risk 
can be sent to them to — useful work for the county 
and engage in other public service activities. 

Most importantly, Bennett added, the camps are more 
profitable in terms of human values. The typical jail rots 

risoners physically, mentally, and morally, but the health- 
ul surroundings of the work camps, the relative freedom 
of action for the men assigned there, and the purposeful 
employment made possible for them are of tremendous 


help in restoring them to self-respect and socially accep- 
table attitudes. 


California Begins Narcotics 
Treatment Control Program 


California’s new narcotics treatment control unit ex- 
periment is “the most positive forward step in the past 
decade in combatting the narcotics menace,” said Richard 
A. McGee, director of California’s Department of Correc- 
tions, at formal ceremonies September 30 at th2 California 
Institution for Men at Chino marking the completion of 
the intensive training program for personnel who were to 
operate the new unit at Chino. The new program went into 
operation October 1. 

The pilot experimental unit will provide intensive super- 
vision, counseling, maximum use of community resources, 
frequent nalline testing to determine any use of drugs 
and reconfinement and treatment where necessary of 
former addicts paroled after serving state prison terms. 

“I expect the program to be a powerful deterrent to the 
reuse of narcotics by the former addicts under the super- 
vision of the new unit,” McGee said. “Those who do ‘slip’ 
should be quickly detected and immediately confined in the 
treatment center here before they become readdicted and 
are forced to resort to crime to secure narcotics.” 

“We have the kg ee sy to demonstrate that this ap- 
proach will not only be far less costly, but also much more 
effective than long confinement and reconfinement of ad- 
dicts,” McGee continued. 

“Certainly it must be evident on the record that emo- 
tional dependence on fear of punishment alone through 
longer and longer sentences will not control this problem. 

“In spite of the fact that present laws on this subject 
are more severe and that there is more law enforcement 
directed to controlling this problem in the United States 
than in any other country in the world,” McGee asserted, 
“the traffic has continued to increase.” 

“We have inherited an almost childish faith in the ef- 
ficacy of punishment as a deterrent,” McGee said, “but 
punishment works best on the people who do not need it 
and frequently not at all on the disordered personalities, 
such as the addict, to whom it is most often directed.” 

“We are fortunate that our courageous and well-inform- 
ed legislators of both houses voted unanimously to take 
the progressive step that will become an actuality tomor- 
row,” McGee concluded. 
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1,400 Attend Annual 
Congress of Correction 


“Correctional Growth bay | Cooperative Effort” was 
the theme of the 89th Annual Congress of Correction held 
at Miami Beach, August 30 to September 4. Fourteen hun- 
dred representatives and delegates from 43 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, Japan, and 
Yugoslavia attended the Congress. 

‘wo new affiliates—the Correctional iculture Organ- 
ization and Women Administrators in Corrections—were 
established during the past year and held meetings at 
the Congress. 

Reverend Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M., Catholic chaplain 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, was elected 
president of the Congress to succeed O. B. Ellis, director 
of the Texas Department of Corrections. Sanger B. Powers, 
director of the Wisconsin Division of Corrections, was 
named president-designate for 1961. Donald C. Clemmer, 
director of Corrections for the District of Columbia, was 
chairman of the program committee. 

The 90th Annual Congress will be held in Denver, Colo., 
August 28 to September 2, 1960. 


Responsibility and Authority of 
U. S. Parole Board Increased 


In a year-end report to Attorney General William P. 
Rogers, George J. d, chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole, stated that the responsibilities and 
authority of the Board have again increased as a result of 
Congressional action. 

In enacting the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959, a ae Congress assigned certain 
responsibilities to the U. S. Board of Parole, Reed said. 
The previous Congress enacted an adult indeterminate 
sentencing law which placed new responsibility on the 
Board for determination of parole eligibility dates and for 
modification of the conditions of parole supervision. 

Section 504(a) of the Labor-Management Act prohibits 
certain ex-felons from serving for a period of 5 years as 
an official or an employee of a labor organization or with a 
person or group of employers dealing with a labor organ- 
ization, Reed pointed out. Persons so prehibited are those 
who have been convicted or have served any part of a 
—_ term resulting from conviction of one of several 

elonies listed in the Act at federal, state, or local level. 

The Act further provides, however, that an exemption 
from this prohibition may be granted if the Board of 
Parole determines that such person’s service in any labor 
capacity would not be contrary to the purposes of the Act. 
Prior to making such a determination, Reed explained, the 
Board holds an administrative hearing with the appli- 
cant, prosecuting officials, and the Secretary of Labor or 
his representative. of 

Under one of the provisions of the indeterminate sen- 
tencing law the Board has recently amended its system of 
parole reporting, Reed reported. The system as now amend- 
ed will make possible more intensive supervision and con- 
trol of parolees with acute and serious problems of com- 
munity adjustment. The Board may also reduce the 
frequency of reporting conditions for those parolees who 
have demonstrated over a sufficiently long period of time 
that they require little if any control. The time thus saved 
may be spent on the more recently released parolees who 
need special attention. 

During the fiscal year 1959 the Board of Parole in- 
creased the number and percent of paroles granted as 
compared with the previous year. According to Reed, 
parole was granted to 4,385 federal prisoners last year 
compared to 4,094 the preceding year. The percent of 
parole grants was 35.7 in contrast to 31.4. Despite the 
more liberal paroling activity, the Board issued fewer 
parole violation warrants during the past year. 

On June 30, 1959, the Board had under its jurisdiction 
in the community a total of 7,277 persons. 
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Probation Course Will Bring 
Classroom Into the Courtroom 


A course intended “to bring the classroom into the court- 
room” will be inaugurated shortly, according to Joseph 
A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the Kings County 
Court at Brooklyn. The course in methods and procedures 
in probation will be held in the Library of the Central 
Courts Building. 

The program was conceived by the probation department 
as a means of better acquainting students with the place 
of probation in the administration of justice. Thirteen 
colleges and universities in the area are cooperating in the 

roject. This is the first time such a course has been given 

y any probation department in the United States and will 
commence with the college semester starting in February 
and extending into June. 

Two seniors from each of the universities will be desig- 

nated by the heads of their sociology departments to 
attend the series of 15 lectures. The per pros staff, di- 
rected by Shelly, will consist entirely of probation per- 
sonnel. The court’s staff of 45 probation officers and ex- 
ecutives holds a total of 72 university degrees. 
_ The following institutions are participating in the pro- 
ject: Brooklyn College, City College, Fordham Univer- 
sity, Long Island University, Manhattan College, New 
York University, Notre Dame College at Staten Island, 
St. Francis College, St. Joseph’s College for Women, St. 
John’s University, Queens College, Wagner College, and 
Yeshiva University. 


Violent Assaults Up 
7 Percent, FBI Reports 


Violent assaults against the person continue their up- 
ward climb, showing a 7 percent increase during the first 
9 months of this year compared with the same period of 
1958, according to preliminary crime data released by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in November. Murders 
increased 4 percent; forcible rapes, 5 percent; and ag- 
gravated assaults were 7 percent over last year’s figures. 

Crimes against property were down 1 percent. Major 
larcenies (those over $50) showed a 1 — rise and 
auto thefts a 1 percent decrease, the Bureau reported. 
Burglaries decreased 2 percent and offenses of robbery 
showed a 7 percent decline compared with the first 9 
months of 1958. 

Quarterly reports are issued by the FBI for current in- 
formation purposes and are based on preliminary tabula- 
tions subject to change upon completion of necessary cor- 
respondence with police agencies cooperating in the Uni- 
form Crime Reporting program. Final figures will be 
published in the annual Uniform Crime Reports. 


Grin and Bear It 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


City Council Proposes Nightsticks 
To Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


New York’s City Council has proposed combatting juve- 
nile delinquency by urging Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy to equip his police with nightsticks. Currently the 
day shift carries an 11-inch billy made of hard rubber. The 

eaeetiok: is made of wood, 22 inches long and 1% inches 
thick. 

Commissioner Kennedy responded as follows: 

“Suddenly the city council has, after many years of 
silence, developed a miracle cure for juvenile deliquency— 
the club. Thus the Council would solve the entire problem 
of juvenile crime—a problem plaguing not only New York 
City but every city in the nation and every nation in the 
-. How convenient. How politically expedient. How 

ony. 
. Authority is given to the potine by law, the Commissioner 
said, not by political speeches, and the police department 
is a “law-enforcement agency, not a punishing one” and 
uses force only when necessary and legal. 

Commenting on Commissioner Kennedy’s response to the 
City Council’s proposal, James V. Bennett, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, said: “It is fortunate for New 
York City that it has a police commissioner like Stephen 
P, Kennedy. Commissioner Kennedy realizes that crime is 
a many-faceted problem and that its solution cannot be a 
simple one. The eventual solution, if ever it transpires, will 
unquestionably involve a great deal of time, a great deal 
of research, and a great deal of work.” 

“One of the chief barriers between us and the eventual 
solution to crime,” Bennett added, “is the persistence of 
those with little familiarity with the problem who continue 
to hold out the hope that there is a simple, easy, inexpensive 
remedy, if only it can be found.” 


500 Prisoners Studied to 
Find “Composite Prisoner” 


“What is a convict?” Early in 1959 the prisoner staff of 
the Atlantian magazine, inmate publication of the United 
States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., set out to find the 
answer: to this question. After 6 months of personal inter- 
views with 500 prisoners at the Atlanta prison, the editors 
came up with the “composite prisoner.” Their findings 
were published in a special issue of the Atlantian called 
“Project Prisoner.” 

The editors found the composite prisoner to be a man 
36 years old who pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 8% 
years in prison. He already had spent 8.2 years in prison 
and had not acquired a trade. : 

He hails from the big city, is divorced, writes to his 
re which he misses more than anything else while in 
custody. 

He completed 8.8 grades of formal education, but on 
entering prison, educational grade standing tests showed 
an average grade achievement of 7.2. He has an IQ of 103, 
left school at 15, and has been arrested 11 times, the first 
time at age 18. He has served two previous prison sen- 
tences. He had a court-appointed lawyer whom he trusted, 
but does not believe his present sentence is just. He is cy- 
woe, but does not plan to continue his criminal ways on 
release. 

Causes for initial criminal behavior were listed by the 
editors in the following order: bad company, liquor, emo- 
tional problems, broken homes, women, gambling, health 
problems, and school problems. 

Forty-nine percent said prison officials “are here to help” 
and 47.5 percent said they were not. More than 43 percent 
found rules and regulations the most difficult phase of 
prison life. 

Sixty-one percent of the 500 were in military service and 
43.4 percent of them received honorable discharges. 

Most of the prisoners, the editors conclude, are deter- 
mined to make their return to the community a one-way 
trip. To a great extent, the editors assert, “society itself 
will determine whether these men can take up their obli- 
gations as responsible citizens or whether they will again 
prey on the community.” 
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Research Project To Study How 
To Keep People Out Of Trouble 


Why do young Chinese-Americans stay out of trouble 
with the law? What can be learned from them that will 
help keep other young persons out of trouble and improve 
the corrective treatment of those committed to correctional 
institutions? 

Answers to these questions will be sought in a research 
project which started in November at San Francisco. The 
project is sponsored by the Public Affairs Committee of 
the Chinese Branch of the San Francisco YMCA, the 
Deuel Vocational Institution of the State Department of 


' Corrections, and the University of California. 


“The young adult Chinese-Americans provide an ideal 
case of a nondelinquent group,” said Alvin Rudoff, one of 
the researchers. “Once we find out why they don’t get in 
trouble, it might help tell us something about the preven- 
tion and treatment of delinquency.” 

Rudoff said that more than 50 young adult Chinese- 
Americans would be given a battery of psychological tests 
designed to reveal their personalities, family ties, how 
they get along with other people, and other factors. 

The project is part of a larger study designed to explore 
various delinquent and nondelinquent ethnic groups. 


Children’s Bureau and NIMH Study 
Ways to Cope With Delinquency 


At the request of the Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses of the 86th Congress, the Children’s Bureau 
and the National Institute of Mental Health are con- 
ducting a joint study as the basis for proposals to the 
Congress on what can and should be done in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. A joint report will be presented to 
the Congress early in the second session. 

In carrying out its part of the study, with the help of 
funds allocated for the yuspeee by the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the Children’s Bureau has sought in- 
formation and advice through questionnaires and con- 
ferences from a variety of sources, including juvenile 
courts, police departments, voluntary social agencies, state 
departments of welfare, and university departments of 
sociology. 

Among the topics on which the Bureau is securing in- 
formation are: (1) the nature and size of the problem; 
(2) the quantity, quality, effectiveness, and cost of official 
control and treatment agencies; (3) the character, source 
of funds, and effectiveness of programs specifically aimed 
at reducing delinquency; (4) training resources and out- 
put; (5) sociological theory and its application to pro- 
grams; and (6) present federal and state contributions 
to the prevention, control and treatment of delinquency. 


Experiment A tempts To Treat Delinquents 
Without Sending Them Away from Home 


An experiment in treating juvenile delinquents without 
sending them away from home is being conducted at Provo, 
Utah, under the auspices of Brigham Young University. 
The treatment takes place in 2-hour rehabilitation sessions 
held 5 days a week outside school hours. 

The group rehabilitation process goes on for a few 
months, in contrast to the longer periods some delinquents 
spend in training schools. 

Besides group discussions, sessions are devoted to 
athletics, handicrafts, vocational training, and, when indi- 
cated, remedial schoolwork. At the same time juvenile 
court officers work with the boys’ families and help find 
jobs for some of the boys. 

The Ford Foundation has granted funds to the university 
to continue the experiment for 6 years and to evaluate its 
effectiveness. A member of the sociology faculty will com- 
pare the conduct of boys who have participated in the 
experimental program with the conduct of those who have 
been treated with the usual probation and correctional pro- 
cedures in Utah. 
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Warden Harold E. Hegstrom 
Retires From Prison Service 


Harold E. Hegstrom, warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Danbury, Conn., since 1952, will retire from 
the Federal Prison Service January 31, 1960. He will be 
succeeded by Frank F. Kenton, associate warden of the 
United States Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. 

Before entering the Federal Prison Service in 1939, 
Warden Hegstrom had been superintendent of the State 
Training School at Red Wing Minn. He was superin- 
tendent of the National Training School for Boys at 
Washington, D. C., until he was assigned to the wardenship 
at the Danbury institution. 

Commenting on Hegstrom’s retirement, James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, said: 
“Warden Hegstrom’s years of service exemplify the 
highest devotion of a career public official to the well- 
being and rehabilitation of the thousands of boys and men 
who have come under his influence. His monument is in 
the hearts and minds of countless persons throughout the 
world in whom he never lost faith.’ 

Warden Kenton entered the Federal Prison Service as a 
correctional officer in 1941 and was promoted as parole 
assistant, social worker, supervisor, and associate warden. 
He has his master’s degree from New York University. 


Favors Elimination of Jail 
Sentences for “Skidrow Drunks” 


The Ontario Liquor Control Act should be changed to 
eliminate 3-month jail sentences for “harmless skidrow 
drunks,” according to Attorney General Kelso Roberts in 
an address before the annual meeting of the Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges Association, at Toronto, in Sep- 
tember. 

Attorney General Roberts suggested he will recommend 
government action to amend the Liquor Control Act to 
eliminate the sentences. 

“Certainly punitive jail sentences are not doing any 
more than adding to the expense of the taxpayer for 
keeping these people in costly institutions,” said Roberts. 

A program of rehabilitative treatment rather than jail 
sentences is the answer to the problem, the Attorney 
General said. 

He pointed out that intoxication in a public place is not 
a jail offense under the criminal code, “unless accompanied 
by something objectionable, such as creating a disturbance, 
or contributing to juvenile delinquency, or driving while 
intox.cated or impaired.” 

He emphasized he was not minimizing the alcoholism 
problem, but said the act now provides no means for 
treatment of the alcoholic. 

The Attorney General asked the juvenile and family 
court judges to share with him their ideas on his proposal. 


“Now, that’s an amusing coincidence! This is my first 
appearance in court, too!” 
Reprinted with special permission of Case and Comment. 


Copyright 1959 by The Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co. and Bancroft-Whitney Company 
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Use of Police Dogs To Fight Crime 
Requires Special Study, Says Expert 


Is use of dogs for police work merely a fad? An assist- 
ant professor of police administration at Michigan State 
University fears it may be. 

“One city may be using dogs just because another city 
is,” says Samuel G. Chapman. “Dogs may be a big help to 
police but a dog program must be carefully pianned. 

“The most important consideration is whether the city 
has a sufficiently high incidence of crime in an area in 
which dogs can be of value. If it does, the city has to con- 
sider whether it should hire new oiiicers instead of obtain- 
ing and training dogs. 

“As a rule of thumb, it costs as much to train and use 
two dogs as it does to add a new policeman to the force,” 
Chapman points out. 

Chapman, who has had considerable experience as a con- 
sultant to numerous police forces, noted seven cities (in- 
cluding Detroit and Dearborn) which started dog pro- 
grams and then discontinued their use. 

The most common reasons for failure, he believes, have 
been: (1) too hasty a start; (2) too much expected oo 
soon; (3) use of dogs as a result of pressure from dog 
lovers; and (4) inadequate support. 

Some programs, he added, have been too ambitious. Too 
many dogs were taken on at once. In Chapman’s opinion 
five or six are about the right number for a start. 

At present 11 police departments are using dogs for 
general police work. All of them started since 1956, when 
Baltimore began its program. 

In 1899, the Ghent, Belgium, police became the first io 
train does and handlers for police work, Chapman states. 
Since then, the practice has spread over mnch of Europe 
and to America. London has the largest dog program of 
any city, with over 200 dogs on the metropolitan force. 


Mayor Wagner Announces 7-Prong 
Prograin to Fight Delinquency 


Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City has proposed a 
seven-prong program aimed specifically at the problems 
arising from juvenile delinquency. The program involves 
legislation designed to plug loopholes in existing laws. 

In announcing the program Mayor Wagner said: “Ata 
number of sessions which I have had with the district 
attorneys of the five boroughs, the police department, the 
city administrator, the Youth Board, and the Corporation 
Counsel, we have hammered out an antijuvenile delin- 
quency program involving new laws to curb crimes by 
young offenders. My staff, and their staffs, at additional 
sessions, have worked out the legislative program in detail. 
The program I present is the result of A meetings and 
represents the judgment of all of those who participated.” 

“In my judgment, time is of the essence,” the Mayor 
said. “Any single life we can save is worth our time, trou- 
ble, and effort.” 

The program includes: 

1. Redefinition of a juvenile delinquent in the various 
state laws. 

2. Amendment of the state penal law to provide that 
illegal possession of a weapon by one or more members of 
an unlawful assembly shall be deemed the illegal posses- 
sion of such weapon by all persons participating in the 
assemblage. 

3. Amendment of the state penal law to make it a felony 
to carry a loaded pistol or revolver exposed upon ones 
person. 

4, Amendment of the Administrative Code to make it 4 
punishable offense for anyone under 21 years old to p0s- 
sess, on a public thoroughfare, a knife or a sharp-pointed 
or a cutting instrument. : 

5. Two bills to create evidentiary presumptions which 
would aid in the prosecution of certain crimes. 

6. Four bills regulating the sale of firearms and al 
munition. 

7. Transfer of exclusive jurisdiction of gambling cas 
to the Magistrates’ Court, permitting the Court of Special 
Sessions to devote its attention to crimes of violence. 
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400 Jails and Prisons 
Observe Guod Thief Sunday 


Special observances in more than 400 United States and 
Canadian prisons and jails took piace on Good Thief 
Sunday, Uciober in honor of St. Vismas, the repentant 
thief who died beside Christ, reports Reverend Gervase 
brinkman, O.F.M., Catholic chapiain at the Lilinois State 
Penitentiary (Joiiet) and newly elected president of the 
American Correctiona: Association. 

‘he day’s theme was “Pastoral Concern for Prisoners,” 
inspired by His Holiness Pope John XXIII’s concern for 
the spiritual welfare of prisoners which he demonstrated 
bv his visit to the Regina Coeli prison at Rome. 

Good Thief Sunday 1s celebrated annually in prisons to 
empnasize the factor of repentance in rehabilitation work. 
By special dispensation, the feast takes precedence in 
penal institutions over all other feasts falling on that day. 


Federal Judg: Visits 
Inmates He Sentenced 


Federal Judge Joseph C. Zavatt of the Eastern District 
of New York visited the Federal Correctional! institution at 
Danbury, Conn., on December 30 to wish a Happy New 
Year 10 19 men he had sentenced to serve a total of 41 
years. 

Warden Harold E. Hegstrom said prison officials at first 
thought Judge Zavatt had come only for the usual tour to 
see wnat kind of facilities and program the institution 
offered. They were surprised, he adued, when the judge 
produced a 1st of 19 men whom he had sent there since 
January 1958 and asked that they be assembled so he could 
ped them holiday greetings and wish them a happy 
196u."’ 

Judge Zavatt told the men sentencing is one of the 
judge's most difficult problems and that he spends many 
sleepless nights considering the future of the prisoners 
who come before him. 

Judge Zavatt urged the men he sentenced to do their 
best in 1960, the start of a new decade, and apply them- 


selves to their work and to the institution’s educational 
facilities. 


National Committee on Youth 
Employment Is Established 


Solutions for some of the nation’s biggest personnel and 

manpower headaches will be sought and youth aided by a 
new national nonprofit service, the National Committee on 
Empioyment of Youth announced in October. 
_ Tne Committee is a new division of the 55-year-old Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. It will develop public under- 
standing of youth-employment problems, encourage ser- 
vices that prepare young people for suitable and satisfying 
jobs, and stimulate increased work opportunities under 
proper safeguards and conditions. 

With its historic battle against child labor virtually 
won (except in agriculture, where work continues), the 
board of trustees of the National Child Labor Committee 
created the National Committee on Employment of Youth 
to carry out the mandate of its Congressional charter 
(granted in 1907), to promote “the welfare of society with 
pag to the employment of children in gainful occupa- 

ons.” 

Among present-day problems in the employment of 
youth, the Committee points out, are the greatest demands 
in history for education and training, a dizzying choice of 
rapidly changing job titles (more than 30,000), the stiffest 
competition for jobs (from their own zooming population, 
from machines that have sharply cut the number of be- 
sinning jobs, and from preferred experienced workers), 
and the highest rate.of unemployment of any age group, 
twice that of the national average. As : 

he new: Committee will go into local communities, 
gram at. help you repare for , and ho 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


American Society of Criminology 
Holds 2-Day Meeting at Chicago 


The American Society of Criminology held its annual 
meeting at Chicago, December 28 and 29. The topics dis- 
cussed included Therapy With Potential Delinquents; 
Problems in the Deveiopment of Psychiatric Criminology; 
Maximum Supervision of Parolees with a Narcotics-Use 
History; Power, Morality and Crime; Conjugal Visits in 
the American Prison; United Nations Program in the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of the Offender; 
Casework Methods in Adult Probation and Paroe; and 
The Prison as a Laboratory for the Scientific Study of the 
Offender. 

Among the discussion leaders were Vernon Fox, pro- 
fessor of criminology, Florida State University; Paul B. 
Weston, assistant professor of police administration 
Sacramento State College; Charles Newman, professor of 
criminology, University of Louisville school of social 
work; Ciyde Vedder, professor of crimino.ogy at the 
Northern Illinois University at DeKalb; and Donal E. J. 
MacNamara, dean of the New York Institute of Crim- 
inology. 

A 79-minute film in color, “The Narcotics Story,” a 
Police Science Production, was shown. A panel of six 
discussed the movie. 

The annual award of the Society was presented to The 
Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxiiary bishop of 
Chicago, for his leadership in the fight to abolish capital 
punishment and his longtime efforts to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. Bishop Sheil is chairman of the Illinois Com- 
mittee to Abolish Capita! Punishment. 

A business meeting was held December 28. Dr. Marcel 


Frym, president of the American Society of Criminology, 
presided. 


Ford Foundation Grants Provide for 
Study and Control of Delinquency 


The Bulletin of the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel for August 1959 reports the following 
Ford Foundation grants for the study and control of 
delinquency: 

A research grant of $182,000 to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity for an experimental program in dealing with juv- 
enile delinquents without sending them away from home. 

A $149,000 grant to the Council of Social Work Edu- 
cation for training correctional personnel. 

A grant of $25,000 to the New York School of Social 
Work for the development of written guides for the in- 
stitutional treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

An $11,600 grant to the University of Minnesota for a 
report on high school programs in citizenship education. 

A $125,000 grant for the support of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 


Bureau of Labor Standards Wages 
Stay-in-School Campaign 


The need to earn money and failure to see the relation 
between school and job success is one of the main reasons 
for youth leaving school before high school graduation, 
according to Memo to Employers, a booklet published by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards of the U. S. Department 
of Labor as a part of its yearly “stay-in-school” campaign. 

The booklet describes school drop-outs, representin 
40 percent of those who leave high school before grad- 
uation, as “a lost potential for our skilled work force.” _ 

Memo to Employers is designed to call attention to the 
part that employers can play “in helping to salvage many 
of these possible drop-outs through cooperation with the 
schools in their work-experience programs.” 

Copies of the booklet. may be obtained by writing to 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


A person remains immature, whatever his age, ‘as long 
as he thinks of himself as an exception to the human race. 
Harry A. Overstreet 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Henry P. Chandler, director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts from 1940 until his retirement 
in 1956, has accepted a 1-year appointment to establish an 
administrative office for the courts of the State of Illinois. 
He has his offices in the Supreme Court Building at 
Springfield. 

Howard A. Kieval, for 16 years executive director of 
Student Houses at the City College of New York, has been 
appointed executive director of Big Brothers, Inc., New 

ork City, the largest BB agency in the world. Kieval re- 
ceived his M.A. degree in social work from Western Re- 
serve University and has done additional graduate study 
at Columbia University. 

Half of all drivers killed in automobile accidents in New 
York City during 1957 were under the influence of alcohol, 
The New York State Motor Vehicle Bureau has disclosed. 
The study was based on autopsy findings made available 
by Dr. Milton Halpern, New York City’s chief medical 
examiner. 


Fred Engle, a lieutenant in California’s Highway Patrol, 
and in charge of the Highway Patrol Academy, has been 


named deputy director of the State’s Department of Cor- 
rections in charge of the conservation camp program. 
While with the military government in Germany, Engle 
supervised a number of correctional institutions. 


Michael Keller, Jr., clerk of the United States District 
Court for the District of New Jersey, was elected presi- 
dent of the Federal Court Clerks’ Association at the 
annual conference at Boston in August. Keller entered 
the clerk’s office at Trenton in 1941. 


Francis R. Bridges, member of the Florida Parole and 
Probation Commission, received another 6-year appoint- 
ment, effective October 6. 

Whipping posts and the pillory as methods of punish- 
ment for crime were abolished by the Federal Government 
in 1909 (Section 3564, Title 18, USC). Delaware is the 
only state which still retains the whipping post as a 
method of punishment. Maryland abolished the lash in 
1953. It was last used in 1948. 

T. Wade Markley, deputy associate commissioner of the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., was elected president of 
the Correctional Industries Association at the recent 
Congress of Correction at Miami Beach, Fla. The Associa- 
tion exchanges information on industrial developments in 
prisons throughout the country. 

Peter P. Lejins, professor of sociology at the University 
of Maryland, and consultant in criminal statistics to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has been named by the 
District of Columbia Metropolitan Police Department to 
establish a “criminal career” record system in the Dis- 
trict. The appointment is an initial step toward taking a 
census of crime and criminals in the District as a means 
of lowering the serious rise in felonies. 

Edward E. Schwartz, Ph.D., director of the social service 
program at New York University, has been es 
George Herbert Jones Professor in the school of social 
service administration at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Schwartz received his doctorate from the school of social 
service and for 15 years was on the Children’s Bureau’s 
staff at Washington, D. C. 

The International Association of Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers held its 45th annual convention at Toronto, Canada, 
October 18 to 22. The theme of the conference was “more 
effective pupil personnel services through improvement 
of skills and mutual understanding of our responsibilities.” 
The 1959 program was designed to create a clearer under- 
standing of the field of responsibility of administrators, 
teachers, and other special school and community services, 
to foster a development of appropriate skills, and to im- 
prove effectiveness in their work by a fuller understanding 
of their responsibilities. Dr. Charles F. Ambrose, director 
of pupil personnel for the Lexington, Ky., public schools, 
is president of the Association. 


O. E. Palmer has been named superintendent of indus- 
tries at the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., succeeding Oscar N. Shelton who retired after 31 
years service. Noyes D. Ellis was selected as super- 
intendent of industries at the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Terminal Island, Calif., and R. N. Hale has 
been appointed industries superintendent at the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Alabama Probation and Parole Association held its 
annual study conference at the University of Alabama, 
October 22 to 24. “The Youthful Offender” was the theme 
of the conference. Keynote speaker was Dr. Louis Jacobs, 
superintendent of the National Training School for Boys 
at Washington, D. C. James Elmo Turner, chief probation 
officer for the United States District Court at Montgomery, 
was the Association’s president for 1959. 


Glenn V. McFarland, 57, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
of New York since 1944, retired October 31. A graduate 
of the University of Chicago, McFarland entered the fed- 
eral probation system, in the Chicago office, in 1938. Mr. 
and Mrs. McFarland have established their new home at 
604 Riggins, Lakeland, Fla. 


Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Indiana, addressed the American Catholic Sociological 
Society’s twenty-first annual convention at Chicago, in 
September, on “Probation as a Means of Social Control.” 


Frank T. Waterson, federal probation officer at Albany, 
N. Y., was appointed chief probation officer for the 
Northern District of New York on December 1 to succeed 
Glenn V. McFarland who retired after 22 years’ service 
with the federal probation system. Waterson became a 
federal probation officer in 1951 after serving as a pro- 
bation officer for 5 years in the Albany County Children’s 
Court. Waterson is a og of Siena College and en- 
gaged in graduate study at St. Lawrence University and 
the University of Chicago. 


The National Probation and Parole Association, at its 
September 28 maeieng elected the following directors to its 
Board of Trustees: J. David Baker, vice P esident, Hugh 
J. Baker Company, Indianapolis; Donald H. Black, assist- 
ant vice president, Bankers Trust Company, Brooklyn; 
Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida; Colonel Richard W. 
Copeland, director, Virginia Department of Welfare and 
Institutions; Walter C. Laidlaw, executive vice president, 
United Foundation, Detroit; Arthur T. Lyman, chairman, 
New England Governor’s Conference of Correctional Ad- 
ministrators, Boston; Austin H. MacCormick, executive 
director, The Osborne Association, Inc., New York City, 
and professor of criminology at the University of Cali- 
fornia; and Alfred H. Morton, vice president, The Gothic 
Corporation, New York City. 


Charles L. Newman, associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of Florida school of social welfare, has been nam 
director of correctional training at the University of 
Louisville school of social work. The school is embarking 
on a program of training in corrections under Professor 
Newman’s direction. A sequence of courses in the correc 
tional field, including treatment of the juvenile offender, 
probation and parole, and institutions will be offered in 
the graduate professional social work education program 
as well as for persons from other areas who have an 
interest in the correctional field. 


eoing Halpern, chief probation officer of New York 
City’s Court of General Sessions, was honored on October 
27 with a certificate for a half a century of faithful = 
bation service. The award was given by the State Con- 
ference on Probation at its 51st annual meeting a 
Grossinger, N. Y. Certificates also were awarded to 4 
bation officers with periods of service ranging from 20 to 
40 years. Those receiving 40-year awards were Frank . 
Thulin, probation officer at New York City Magistrates 
Court and John H. Higgins, Jr., probation officer at 
Kings County Court, New York City. : 
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Walter H. Wilkins, principal keeper at New York 
State’s Attica Prison since 1949, has been named warden. 
He succeeds Dr. Walter B. Martin who retired in Septem- 
ber after 35 years in correction work. Warden Wilkins 
has been a career correction employee for 27 years. He 
= appointed a guard at the Elmira Reformatory 
in 1932. 

The Mid-Atlantic States Conference of Federal Proba- 
tion Officers elected the following officers at its annual 
meeting, September 30: President, John P. Jarvis, chief 
probation officer at Lexington, Ky.; vice president, W. A 
Huggins, probation officer at Raleigh, N. C.; and secretary, 
Rupert W. Harper, chief probation officer at Roanoke, Va. 
George W. Howard, deputy chief probation officer for the 
District of Columbia, was elected regional vice president 
and will represent the Conference on the board of the 
Federal Probation Officers Association. 


Edwin R. Eckersall, vice president and general counsel 

Union Station, Chicago, was 
elected president of the John Howard Association at its 
annual meeting December 15. Eckersall succeeds Samuel 
A, Culbertson, II, who served as the Association’s presi- 
dent for the past 9 years. The John Howard Association 
is a private prisoner’s aid and prison reform welfare 
agency. Eugene S. Zemans is the Association’s executive 
director. 

Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at New York City, addressed the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Probation and Parole 
Association, October 22, at St. Paul, on the topic “Inter- 
viewing and the Client-Officer Relationship.” He also con- 
ducted two workshops. 


The California State Prison at Folsom concluded on 
November 18 a 2-month project which involved shipment 
of 8,810,000 license plate decals for 1960 to 70 offices of 
the Department of Motor Vehicles throughout the State. 
The task of packaging the individual decals in correspon- 
ding envelopes was accomplished yi a crew of 90 inmates 
working 12 hours a day during the 2-month period. As 
many as 250,000 decals were packaged by the inmates in 
asingle day. 

John Otto Reinemann, director of probation at Phila- 
delphia’s Municipal Court, was honored at a testimonial 
luncheon on October 8 for 25 years of service to the court 
and the community. Special mention was made of Dr. 
Reinemann’s untiring efforts on behalf of forestry camps 
for juvenile offenders. Two such camps are now in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania under the auspices of the State 
Department of Public Welfare in cooperation with the 
Department of Forests and Waters. Dr. Reinemann is co- 
author with Dr. Negley K. Teeters of The Challenge of 
Delinquency. 

Ontario’s John Howard Association at Toronto held its 
third staff training conference of the year on October 1 
and 2. The theme of the conference was “Social Group 
Dynamics and the Ex-Offender.” Resource persons were 
Dr. Lloyd Ohlin of Columbia University’s school of social 
work and Richard W. Boone, director of the Chicago 
YMCA’s detached workers project. A. M. Kirkpatrick is 
executive director of the Association. 

Frederick A. C. Hoeffer, legal assistant in the Office of 
the Undersecretary of the Army, was assigned on Decem- 
ber 1 to the Office of the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. He will remain as alternate chairman 
of the Army and Air Force clemency and parole board and 
as legal counsel for the special assistant to the Under- 
secretary of the Army. 

The Fifth Annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held February 18 and 19 at the Florida State 
University at Tallahassee. 

The National Jail Association held its 13th Regional 
Jail Forum at Nashville, Tenn., November 9 to 11. The 
14th forum is scheduled for New York City in February. 
Sheriff James H. Smith of Linn County, Iowa, is president 
of the Association. 


Harry Simon, director of the Santa Monica office of the 
s Angeles County Probation Department, has been ap- 
Pointed Juvenile Court referee. 


IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION 
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The Social Hygiene Society for the District of Columbia 
conducted this fall a Leadership Training Institute to train 
youth leaders of the community for special guidance of 
youth toward a “more wholesome appreciation, understand- 
ing, and control of sex impulses as they relate to personal, 
community, and family living.” One hundred forty-six 
leaders from churches, schools, clubs, and health, recrea- 
tion, and welfare departments attended the Institute 
which consisted of a lecture a week over a 10-week peri- 
od. The Institute was made possible through a grant from 
the Agnes and Eugene Meyer Foundation. William F. 
Benedict, executive director of the Social Hygiene Society, 
directed the Institute. 


The United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders will be held at London,. 
August 8 to 20, 1960. 


Mabel A. Elliott, Ph.D., professor of sociology at 
Chatham College, Pittsburgh, will serve as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Georgia for a period of 6 
months, starting January 1. 


Father Noél Mailloux, director of the Human Relations 
Research Centre in Montreal, is the recipient of a grant 
of $22,500 from the National Research Fund recently 
established by the Canadian Mental Health Association. 
The grant will enable Father Mailloux to continue his 
study of the psychosocial development of delinquents. 


Dr. Howard Jones of the University of Leichester, 
England, has received a research award to undertake the 
a gore of a book on the social aspects of alcoholism. 

he study will be based on a research project carried out 
under his supervision last year by a group of graduate 
— at the University of Toronto school of social 
work. 

Metropolitan Toronto is planning a drug addict treat- 
ment center as a part of the proposed Riverdale Hospital 
for the chronically ill. A study of similar treatment centers 
elsewhere is being undertaken before plans are completed. 

The Ford Foundation has announced a grant of $149,000 
to the Council on Social Work Education for further work 


Sn to the education of staff for the correctional 
eld. 


The 17th Institute of Correctional Administration, con- 
ducted by the School of Government and Public Admin- 
istration of American University at Washington, D. C., 
will be held April 4 to May 27. The program consists of 
six basic courses supplemented by inspection of correc- 
tional establishments, both civilian and military, and 
weekly meetings with correctional leaders. Eight credit 
hours are earned by satisfactory completion of the course. 
Since 1952 the Institute has graduated 725 military and 
civilian students, approximately 40 of them men and ~ 
women from civilian correctional institutions and agencies 
in the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

The New “Standard Juvenile Court Act” appears in the 
October 1959 issue of the NPPA Journal. The Act was 
prepared by the Committee on the Standard Juvenile 
Court Act of the NPPA in cooperation with the National 


Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. 


California’s new Folsom Lake State Park Conservation 
Camp was opened December 17. Eighty carefully selected 
inmates assigned to the camp will clear driftwood and 
stumps along the lake’s shoreline, reduce fire hazards 
through brush cleanups, establish fire control and boundary 
trails, improve the existing Pony Express Riding and 
Hiking Trail through the ag and start a program of 
poison oak control during the park’s off-season. The camp 
program is supervised jointly by the Department of Correc- 
tions and the Division of Forestry. 

Warden Walter N. Foust of Lancaster County Prison, 
Lancaster, Pa., and Mrs Foust, matron of the prison, have 
announced their retirement as of December 31. Foust has 
been warden for 34 years. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has announced the let- 
ting of the contract for preparation of final drawings for 
the new 680-capacity maximum prison to be located near 
Marion, Ill. Plans will permit eventual expansion to a 
capacity of 1,000. 
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80 _ FEDERAL PROBATION 


Sanger B. Powers, director of corrections for Wisconsin 
and president-designate of the American Correctional As- 
sociation, was elected president of the Association for 
Interstate Compact for Parole and Probation at its recent 
Miami Beach meeting. ploy 

New York City’s Commissioner of Correction Anna M. 
Kross has reported to Mayor Robert Wagner a 149-percent 
increase in prison population during the last 13 years. 

Britain’s prisoners have received a 50-percent increase 
in pay, according to a Reuters: British press dispatch. The 
new rates are designed to provide increased incentives for 
prisoners. 

The Fraternal Order of the Eagles contributed $8,000 
for use in furnishing the chapel at the Wisconsin School 
for Boys. 

A uniform presentence report has been adopted by the 
State of Indiana. Wayne A. Stanton is probation director 
for the State. ae 

Jackie Robinson of Dodger baseball fame, has resigned 
from the Connecticut parole board because of the pressure 
of his business interests. 

The 1960 Public Welfare Directory, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 3, is now available. The Directory contains com- 

lete .istings of local, state, and federal agencies in the 

nited States and Canada, together with vital facts about 
residence requirements, state public welfare executives, 
and public welfare boards. The price is $10. 

A “home mechanics” course is being offered women in- 
mates at Wisconsin’s Home for Women. Classes in home 
mechanics, home management, and science emphasize in- 
struction in repair and maintenance. 

The International Criminological Congress will meet at 
The Hague, Holland, September 5 to 12, 1960. 

The FBI’s Identification Division, national repository 
for fingerprint identifying data, receives an average of 
more than 20,000 sets of fingerprints each working day. 
At the close of 1959 its files contained nearly 154 million 
fingerprint cards. Of this total, 35,300,000 are in the crim- 
inal file and bear the finger impressions of an estimated 
13,188,000 arrested persons. The remainder are in the 
civil fi.es and represent nearly 62 million persons. 

The Child Study Association of America will hold its 
annual conference at the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
March 21. The Association’s 15th annual Institute for 
Workers in Parent Education will be held March 22 and 
23 at ‘leachers College, Coiumbia University. The theme 
of the annual conference will be “Mass Media: Their 
Impact on Children and Family Life in Our Culture.” 

Nicaragua became in December the thirty-fifth country 
to accede to or ratify the United Nations Opium Protocol 
for limiting the cultivation of the poppy plant and the 
production of and trade in opium. Drafted by the Opium 
Conference held at the United Nations headquarters in 
1953, the Protocol is an interim agreement anticipating 
the conclusion of a single convention to deal with the 
overall control of narcotic drugs. 

William B. Lawson, associate warden of the California 
State Prison at Folsom, has been appointed an Adult 
Authority representative. Lawson is the first person to 
be appointed to the new position which was estab ished to 
assist the seven-member Authority hear the mounting num- 
ber of cases brought before it because of California’s rising 
— population. A graduate of San Jose State College, 

awson entered correctional work in 1938 as a high 
school teacher at the Preston School of Industry. He 
joined the staff of the Folsom prison in 1947 as a vocational 
counselor and was named associate warden for classifica- 
tion and treatment in 1954. He is a registered social 
worker. 

Oakland, California is seeking a Juvenile Control Co- 
ordinator to fill a key position in its program to control 
juveni‘e delinquency. The salary is $10,800 a year. Broad 
professional experience in social planning, community 
relations, juvenile school program, or law enforcement 
is required. Applications should be submitted to the City 
Manager, Room 318, City Hall, Oakland. Pte ae 


- Descriptions of the greatest traffic killer in Michigan who 

last year caused the death of almost 500 people, were 
being posted throughout the state in October by police 
officia.s. The police posters warned all drivers and pe- 
destrians to be on the alert for “this highway killer,” 
named “Too Fast Con,” who fails to adiust driving 
speed to adverse conditions of road, weather, or traffic 
because of ignorance, bad judgment, or impatience. The 
poster is the second in a series of characterized traffic law 
violators the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police is 
calling attention to as drivers who are “Unwanted in 
Michigan.” 

The 15th Annual Meeting of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, held December 8 and 9 at New York City, was 
attended by more than 300 lay and professional repre- 
sentatives from organizations throughout the United 
States. “Joining Forces to Combat Community Problems” 
was the general theme. The NSWA was organized in 1945 
as the central national p.anning and coordinating body 
for the social welfare field. It has 69 affiliate and four 
associate compere. Robert E. Bondy, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York City 17, is the Assembly’s director. 


C. J. Fitzharris, a member of the California Adult 
Authority since 1955, has been elected vice chairman of 
the Authority, succeeding Clinton T. Duffy who resigned 
as vice chairman but continues as a member of the Au- 
thority. Fitzharris is a graduate of the University of 
Akron and holds a master’s degree in social work from 
the University of California. He joined the state correc- 
tional service in 1941. He was appointed associate warden 
at Soledad in 1947 and also served as consu.tant to the 
Governor’s Crime Commission. 

Lt. Colonel Virgil P. Foster, Jr., for 3 


ears chief of 
the Correction Division of the Office o 


the Provost 


Marshal General, Department of the Army, is leaving the ' 


division January 1 to attend the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Upon completion 
of the course he will be stationed in Europe. Col. Foster 
received his master of arts degree in educational psy- 
chology at Columbia University and before coming to the 
Correction Division was commanding officer of the 504th 
Miitary Police Battalion at Fort Gordon, Ga. Colonel 
Leslie A. Arnold succeeds Col. Foster as chief of the 
Division. 

Psychiatric Consultation in a Public Child Welfare 
Agency is the title of a 140-page booklet recently released 
by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. It is a report of a project 
by the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. 

S. 694 of the 86th Congress, proposing a Juvenile Delin- 
quency Control Projects Act, was reported to the Senate 
August 25 (S. Report 809). The Senate considered the 
bill September 14 and 15, but did not complete action on 
it. The bill would authorize federal grants up to $5 million 
a year for 5 years, beginning July 1, 1960, for studies and 
projects to control juvenile de:inquency. 

“Narcotics Addiction and the Teenager: Prevention, Con- 
trol, and Treatment” was the subject of a 3-day conference 
sponsored by the New York City Youth Board October 28 
to 30. Jointly planned by the Youth Board’s inservice train- 
ing department and the Council of Social and Athletic 
Clubs, the sessions covered all aspects of the drug problems 
as it affects teenagers. Outstanding professional persons 
engaged in finding a solution to the narcotic problem par- 
ticipated in the conference. 

“What’s New in the Employment of Ex-Prisoners” is the 
title of the 41-page issue of Correctional Research relea 
in November by the United Prison Association of Mas- 
sachusetts. It was compiled and edited by Albert Morris, 
professor of sociology at Boston University and member 
of the board of directors of the UPAM. 

Northwestern University’s school of law, as a part of an 
expanded criminal law program made possible by a Ford 
Foundation grant, is conducting a series of short coursts 
for persons actively concerned with the administration of 
criminal justice. A short course is offered for newsmen 
in crime news analysis and reporting, a course for defensé 
lawyers in criminal cases, and a short course for pros 
cuting attorneys. 
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- Income Tax Fraud prosecutions during the past 7 years. 
according to the Department of Justice, have resulted 
in nearly 50 percent more convictions than were ye 
lished during the prior 20 years of the operations of the 
Tax Division of the Department 


Col. Wyndham M. Manning has been re-elected super- 
jntendent of the South Carolina Penitentiary for a new 
term of 4 years. He has completed 12 years under four 
governors. 

Drastic revision of New York State’s Sullivan law, which 
deals with the possession or use of weapons, has been 
urged by the Committee to Ban Teenage Weapons, headed 
by Supreme Court Justice John E. Cone. The group re- 
ferred recently to the law as an “antiquated and grossly in- 
adquate tool for law-enforcement officers seeking to pre- 
vent teenage violence before it occurs.” 


The effect of mass media—radio, television, newspapers, 
and magazines—on the moral and spiritual climate of New 
York City was the subject of sermons by hundreds of 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant clergymen in churches 
and synagogues throughout the city on the weekend of 
September 19-20. The clergy joined in asking their con- 
gregations to express in letters to TV stations and net- 
works their approval or disapproval of programs viewed 
during the week of September 20 to 27. 

New York City’s Youth Board, as a direct result of the 
outbreak of teenage gang violence during the early part of 
the summer in the Harlem area of the city, took steps to 
establish an emergency Harlem unit of the Council of 
Social and Athletic Clubs, the Board’s street-club project 
which works with antisocial teenage groups. The emer- 
gency unit was set up July 10. 


The Association for the Psychiatric Treatment of 
Offienders will meet February 17, at the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, New York City, to discuss “Acts of Vio- 
lence.” The speakers will be Dr. Morris Herman, professor 
of psychiatry at New York University; Justice John E. 


Cone of the Supreme Court; and Assistant District At- 
torney Lewis Ernst of Brooklyn. 
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Miss Alma Holzschuh, superintendent of the California 
Instiiution for women since 1942, retired on December 
31. Miss Nina Mann, assistant superintendent since 1950, 
has been named acting superintendent. Miss Holzschuh 
was senior warden or superintendent in the California 
Depariment of corrections in point of years of service. 
She was a graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
received her master of arts degree from the University of 
Southern California. Miss Mann, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and for 15 years a high school teacher, 
entered correctional service in 1939 as a correctional 
supervisor at the Institution for Women. 

Hugh P. Reed, midwestern director of the National Pro- 
bation and Paroie Association since 1946, has been named 
assistant director of the Association to succeed Milton G. 
Rector who was named director. Reed was a federal pro- 
bation officer at St. Lou's from 1938 to 1944 and during 
World War II was an officer in charge of Naval Prisons. 
As assistant director one of his primary responsibilities 
will be the extension of the Citizens Action Program to new 
states. The program is made possible by a recent Ford 
Foundation grant of $1,095,000. In 1955 the Assosiation 
received $600 000 from the Foundation to demonstrate in 
eight. states the impact top lay leadership can have on 


delinquency and crime. 


The American Sorial Hygiene Association has voted to 
become The American Social Health Association. The 
reason for the change is that “hygiene” is an outmoded 
word which no longer is broad enough to describe the 
agency’s family-centered program. A national voluntary 
health and welfare organization, the Association works 
“to promote those conditions of living, environment, and 
personal conduct which best protect the family as a social 
institution.” Hedquarters of the ASHA are at 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. s 

The National Institute on Crime and Delinquency will 


meet at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., May 1 to 
4, 1960. 
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School, and Ph.D. (1930), Harvard University. Psych- 
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and Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Boston University 
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ment, since 1949, and Research and Training Consultant. 
B.S. (1937) and M.S. in Ed. (1941), City College of New 
York; Ph.D. (1956), New York University. Psychologist, 
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Council of Portland, Oregon, since 1959. A.B. (1928), 
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York School of Social Work. Psychiatrie Social Worker, 
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Chief Social Worker, Holyoke Child Guidance Clinic, 1952- 
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WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN: Consultant on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Chief, Technical Aid Branch, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, since 1949. 
A.B. (1935), Hiram College, M.S.A. (1939), School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, and 
L.L.B. (1947), Cleveland Marshall’ Law School. Pro- 
bation Officer, Administrative Assistant to Judge, Referee, 
and Chief Probation Officer, Cuyahoga County Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland, 1935-1949. Member, Ohio Bar. 

Witson A. Heap: Executive Director, Windsor Grou 
Therapy Project, Windsor, Ontario, since October 1959. 
B.S. (1940), Tuskegee Institute, M.S.W. (1942), Atlanta 
University School of Social Work, and Ph.D. (1958), 
Ohio State University. Boys Worker, Y.M.C.A., 1942-1943; 
Director, Social Service, Flanner House, Indianapolis, 
1946-1948 ; Program Director, Parkway Community Wenen 
Chicago, 1948-1953; Director, Cottage Life, Juvenile 
Diagnostic Center, Columbus, 1953-1957; Director, Group 
Work, Juvenile Diagnostic Center, Columbus, 1957-1959. 
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